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Art. I.—1. Letter from Sir Frederick Trench to the Viscount Duncannon, 
First Commissioner of Woods and Forests. London: Olivier. 


2. Report from the Select Committee on Fine Arts ; together with the Mi- 
nutes of Evidence, §c. ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 


Sir Frederick Trench’s Letter to the late First Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, propounds a plan that is likely to find favour, 
at least in the City. The various objects contemplated by that plan 
will, in the course of our pages, be particularly mentioned. In the 
meanwhile it may be stated, that healthful recreatien, facilities 
offered for travelling and trade, and a profitable investment of capi- 
tal, are all held out as certain results, in the document before us. 
We do not for a moment despair of seeing the banks of the Thames 
thrown open, at least for a footpath; believing that such an altera- 
tion might not only beneficially affect the river itself, but be con- 
ducted in a way that would not be injurious to private interests. 
That beauty might be attained, and that deformity would be re- 
moved, by some such embankment, need not be urged. 

By all the great openings and clearances that have been judiciously 
made in the heart of the crowded precincts of the City of London, 
or by all the new alterations of the kind which have been skilfully 
planned, and are now the subject of very considerable discussion 
and anxiety, both within and beyond the walls of Parliament, 
health, beauty, and profit, may be conjointly contemplated and 
secured. Take, for example, the scheme of the Royal Victoria 
Park, in the Tower Hamlets,—that important and popular im- 
provement, which is to be thrown open to the public of the eastern 
quarters of the metropolis,—and think what amount of innocent 
enjoyment will result, and also how the lungs of the millions in the 
vicinity of this ornamented lawn, hitherto crowded into narrow 
dirty lanes, and everyway cruelly girt round, will be affected! The 
Park will contain somewhere about 200 acres; and of course the 
planting, the laying out into tasteful walks, and the adornment of 
such a stretch of land, not to speak of the purchase of the soil, must 
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require a very large sum of money. But without at all considering 
the £160,000 of that money which is to be raised by the sale of 
York House, or the sums that may be obtained by the appropria- 
tion of one-fourth part to sites for villas and ornamental buildings, 
we contend that the improvement will be advantageous, not merely 
as regards health and innocent recreation, but even in any secular 
view that may be contemplated. Wealth and dignity, as well as 
body and mind, come under the influence of such a measure as that 
of which we now particularly speak. 

Why, how can we disunite the promotion of bodily health and 
the fresh moral feelings that must more or less be nurtured and 
cherished, by frequent exercise in a splendid park, from profit in a 
pecuniary sense,—profit far and wide beyond the sphere of those 
who may daily traverse and enjoy the rural and sylvan scene? Is 
it not a fact attested by medical authorities, and by the experience 
of multitudes in the Spitalfields and other densely inhabited districts 
of the metropolis, where the poor and the labouring branches of the 
community are huddled together in miserable houses, and where the 
bright sun and pure air scarcely reach, that typhus fever is never 
completely eradicated, and that these dens of poverty and filth are the 
constant nurseries of a variety of dreadful diseases which frequently 
seek for angl find victims beyond the locality where they had their 
birth? .In a sanatory point of view the entire people of the metro- 
polis, not particular districts alone, have a deep interest in the bodily 
health, not to name the social enjoyments and the moral recreation 
of the poorest of the inhabitants. 

Any one great metropolitan improvement concerns not only the 
immediate district where it takes place, and also every street and 
locality of the entire capital and the suburbs, but the kingdom and 
the empire at large. Patriotism and a generous national pride are 
inseparable from the beauty and the embellishments, still more from 
the comforts and the prosperity that may be witnessed in the capi- 
tal. Examples are given out, homage and imitation are returned,— 
a variety of enviable and valuable reciprocities find exercise amid the 
relations to which we refer. Elevation of sentiment and the plea- 
sures of refined taste can no more be disjoined, than can bodily health 
from national prowess and enrichment. What Scotchman is not 
boastful of his Edinburgh; and has that city not transmitted through- 
out the admiring land her tone and her characteristic tastes? While, 
in return, has she not received an ample recompense in the spirits, 
that yearly and continually replenish her with new life and awakened 
impulses, bred in the valleys and among the mountains of the pro 
vinces ? 

In the history of metropolitan, just as of national improvements, 
and of the numerous influences that may salutarily affect civilization, 
few means are of such mighty import and service as the facilities of 
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communication, social and mercantile. In a great city, especially in 
the mighty capital of the British empire, the commercial metropolis 
of the world, covering as it does a province, there can be no over 
estimate of the value of easy, safe, and rapid interchange of office 
and correspondence, no profitable dispensing with the most perfect 
system of travelling and trafficking that is attainable. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the Babylon of modern times, there ought 
to be many straight, spacious, and far-reaching streets, leading to 
every main point,—intersecting and intercommunicating like the 
wonderfully ramified arteries of the human frame; acting as avenues 
to the country all around, and absorbing, as do the lungs, the health 
and the wealth which heaven has so plenteously showered down upon 
the land and the wide world. Wealth and health in the case of the 
improvements of London must go hand in hand; for it is perfectly 
clear that the drainage of the metropolis can never economically or 
completely be achieved unless that imperative and pressing improve- 
ment be conducted simultaneously with the openings of new and 
grand thoroughfares, and the erection of the substantial houses and 
rebuildings that will line both sides of every great stretch of street 
that is with judgment planned and carried out within the circuit of 
London. 

There is reason, however, to fear that the plans which have been 
recommended by a number of parliamentary committees, and also 
that those which appear to have been finally adopted by the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, are defective in several respects. 
Unfortunately, but naturally enough, there are two sorts of obsta- 
cles which greatly interfere with anything like a progressive and 
complete system of metropolitan improvement. ‘The one arises 
from timidity with regard to pecuniary means, and from a limited 
comprehension as to the benefits economical and positive that would 
result; the other, from the selfishness of individuals, the prepos- 
terous demands of private or incorporated interests, and the parti- 
zanship commercial and political that thence arises, reaching on all 
occasions hitherto the members of parliamentary committees, so 
that their reports either end in paltry recommendations, or incom- 
patible and impracticable views. 

With respect to pecuniary means for the completion of a grand, 
extensive, and systematic plan of metropolitan improvement in the 
case of London, the duties upon coal and wine, amounting annually 
to about £100,000, have been hitherto regarded as almost exclu- 
Sively available; so that when some of the estimates of large alter- 
ations have presented to the eyes of committees and commissioners 
along array of figures, they have become alarmed, and have not 
unfrequently proposed some modification by which a third or fourth 
might, as they fancied, be saved. Now, the following are some of the 
consequences of such timid and short-sighted measures:—the dis- 
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content of many enlightened persons, or, it may be, interested 
parties, is awakened, so that new surveys, new committees, and a 
large sum of renewed parliamentary expenses take place, probably 
to result in a similar waste of deliberation, time, and money. But 
even suppose the timid plan to be carried out, the result in all cases 
where such mighty elements are at work as enter into the constitu- 
tion, or belong to the bearings of everything that is metropolitan, 
is this, that the remuneration is seen at length to be marred by the 
paltry or half-measures which have been adopted, and the pecuniary 
sacrifice not less provoking than the offence which the eye of taste 
may experience. 

Take, for example, some of the new lines which it is intended 
to carry out under the sanction of the legislature and the super- 
intendence of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. We 
find that, for the sake of avoiding the expense which the pur- 
chase of some valuable premises might impose, that certain of 
the new streets are to be subjected to inconvenient and unseemly 
curvatures. Again, some of the lines are to follow for certain 
distances the track of old, narrow, and mean streets; but, in 
order to save an immediate outlay, these same lines are only to 
require that, for the sake of width, one side of the old wretched 
thoroughfare be extended, opening space for a row on that side of 
handsome houses, if any one will build and inhabit them in an 
adequate manner,—very problematical circumstances so long as the 
wretched line on the opposite side, with its squalid and wretched 
inmates, is ever in view, and ever coming in contact with you. 
Let it not be said that the proprietors of those mean and disfiguring 
tenements will find it their interest to demolish and to rebuild 
without loss of time; for the fact is, that in many instances, as in 
the rookery of St. Giles, there are leases which have many years 
to run, in the immediate vicinity, too, of the spacious street that is 
to cut in twain that notorious locality, leases which nothing but an 
act of Parliament can control. 

Now, who does not see that timid and half-measures may, in a 
very short period, be discovered to be by far the most expensive and 
the least remunerative ; and that they for ages may stand in the way 
of all complete and thorough reformation ? 

With regard to the pecuniary expenditure and the immediate 
outlay which any great or systematic plan of metropolitan improve- 
ment would involve, we think there are some strange mistakes 
cherished by committees and commissioners, as well as by persons 
who have not had their attention drawn to the subject. It surely 
is a great error to think that coal, which yields at least £76,000 of 
the annual sum of duty above mentioned, is the only or best source 
of revenue for metropolitan improvement. In the first place, it 1s 
an indirect and not easily appreciated tax, and therefore objection- 
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able. In the second place, it falls heavily upon the poor, and raises 
to an exorbitant price a necessary of life. In short, it might 
be entirely dispensed with. 

Can it be seriously for a moment supposed that London, the 
great mercantile emporium of the world, the residence of the richest 
citizens which history can name, the greatest concentration of wealth 
and enterprize which the nations can point to,—a metropolis whose 
inhabitants expend annually, ‘‘ upon local objects, such as watching, 
paving, lighting, the relief of the poor, and public hospitals, a 
revenue larger than that of many European States,” is incapable of 
supplying, without feeling the demand to have any weight, a few 
hundred thousand pounds, were it merely for embellishment and 
the contentment of the people? Can any one entertain the idea 
that such round sums, derived from an infinity of small payments, 
would not be with alacrity paid and readily collected, when the 
obvious result would be general profit and remunerative gain? We 
have seen a feasible scheme for raising the requisite funds in the 
Westminster Review, from which we have taken the passage above 
quoted between inverted commas, the principle of which is to levy 
a small rate upon the rental of the metropolis, payable not by the 
occupier, but by the leaseholders and freeholders having a permanent 
interest in the property rated. By this means a large sum might 
be annually obtained, without any perceptible increase of the 
public burdens; such an increase being suitable, by its regular con- 
tinuance, to the progressive accomplishment of a grand system of 
improvement. 

There are grounds for fearing, however, that there would be 
hostility shown to any mode of levying as well as to any principle 
of a tax that might directly affect any class of individuals. It has 
also hitherto been always experienced that when a new street is to 
be opened, and so as to be cut through or to widen old ones, the 
proprietors whose premises are touched set an exorbitant value 
upon their ground and old houses, and thus interpose most serious 
difficulties to the execution of the design. Nothing short of an act 
of Parliament can suffice, and the highest price for the property, 
that is in all probability to have its value enhanced by the general 
improvement, to allow of the work being accomplished. At the 
same time there is a prevailing narrow-mindedness on the part of 
the rest of the inhabitants of the town with regard to the extent 
to which even they shall be benefited by the local alteration. 
Legislation itself is too often a partaker in these selfish and confined 
efforts. At any rate it is only bya piecemeal or bit and bit process 
that Parliament orders the most desirable street improvements. 

Such being the facts, the necessity becomes obvious that a well 
digested and a large, a comprehensive, an adequate plan of metropo- 
litan improvement should be formed and steadily carried out. For 
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this purpose the legislature ought to institute a general and minute 
survey of overgrown London; maps and plans upon a scale and with 
a distinctness that all might at a glance understand them in detail, 
ought to be executed ; and an act, or acts, of Parliament ought then to 
decide with a bold and independent voice upon a systematic scheme 
and a complete sweep of measures and works, allowing such time 
for progression as might be deemed reasonable. In this way, and 
by such other arrangements as might open the mind of that great 
authority, the Public, to perceive its own special interest in the 
whole, a far cheaper and speedier, a far more satisfactory and mag- 
nificent good would be achieved, as regards thoroughfares and 
sewers—trafficking, travelling, and health—than the bit and bit, 
the constantly contested method of procedure can accomplish. But 
we must now pay some particular attention to the Letter before 
us. 

Sir Frederick sets out with stating that fifteen years have elapsed 
since he proposed the formation of a quay along the north bank of 
the river Thames, and that he then stated that ‘‘ it would improve 
the navigation of the river, and be highly beneficial to commerce ;” 
that ‘‘it would unite the two extremities of the Metropolis, and 
relieve the Strand, and Fleet-street, and Cheapside, from some por- 
tion of that crowd which often renders that important thorough- 
fare dangerous—sometimes impassable ;” and that “ it would afford 
accommodation and recreation to all classes of the community, but 
especially to those operatives who reside in close and unwholesome 
quarters of this crowded city, while its beauty and magnificence 
~— eminently contribute to the embellishment of the metropo- 
is.” 

It appears that at the period of the proposal mentioned, opposition 
was encountered from several quarters, and upon a variety of 
grounds ; but that those very persons who then most keenly objected 
to the scheme, are now eager for its adoption. Says the author of 
the Letter,— 


‘The removal of the Old London Bridge and the erection of the New 
one produced the effects that were anticipated. Shoals increased to im- 
pede the navigation, mud banks accumulated, and ‘a larger surface of the 
bank of the river at low water being exposed, therefore, the injurious or 
unpleasant effects from a discharge of the sewers is greater than before !’ 
But the erection of the terrace on which the Houses of Parliament are to 
stand, has very much aggravated those evils; the irregular efforts at 
dredging the river have created banks on which the backs of barges are 
frequently broken, and on the 14th of June, 1840, eight boats with pas- 
sengers were seen aground upon these new shoals at one moment. ‘ The 
banks of mud have increased in size and consistence; and near Westmin- 
ster, where we used to have five feet water before the Embankment took 
place, it is now all filled up with mud ;’ lower down the banks are covered 
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with vegetation, which, being manured by the sluggish filth from the 
sewers, present the strange spectacle of a rich green crop, and make the 
air absolutely pestilential. These evils will all be remedied by the pro- 
osed Embankment; ‘the lightermen can then go to all the wharfs up 
and down the river at all times of tide, instead of stopping till the tide 
turns, or running aground and losing a tide;’ and in addition to these 
advantages, the majestic Thames will flow in a well-directed even current ; 
and instead of fetid banks of mud will afford deep water and a clean shore 
(as at Millbank) ; and the filth of the sewers being brought at once into 
a strong current, will speedily be swept away. Questions 191 and 192 
point out the cause of that nuisance which is ‘now both seen and smelt,’ 
and show how it will be effectually removed ! 

‘Upon these grounds it is that I now anticipate zealous co-operation 
where in 1826 I found strong opposition. Every one can understand the 
difference between the freshness of the air which passes over ‘ deep water 
and a clean shore’ and the heaviness of that vapour which hangs over the 
mud banks of the river, disagreeable even at high water, offensive at half- 
tide, and at low water (with a hot sun) sickening and disgusting. 

“The Emperor of Russia lamented that the finest river in Europe should 
be condemned to be a Cloaca Maxima, and complained that, after a fort- 
night’s residence in London, he had not obtained a sight of the Thames of 
which he had heard so much. The plan I propose will bring its grandeur 
and beauty into daily and hourly observation, and no one will deny that a 
railroad running from London Bridge to Hungerford Market (which may 
be passed over in four minutes) will be a great accommodation to the 
public, and I think it will be admitted that such a colonnade as I now 
propose to you, affording a walk of one mile and three quarters in length, 
and sheltered from sun and rain, will be a feature of utility and magnifi- 
cence not to be equalled in any capital in Europe. Your Lordship has 
already expressed your conviction of the great importance of the plan I sub- 
mitted to your consideration when it first occurred to me—and if I can prove 
that it will not only pay its own expenses, but the expense of erecting the 
whole of the Embankment suggested by Mr. Walker, as well as the rail- 
road, and promenade, and carriage road which I now propose, and leave a 
very large surplus for its embellishment and for other objects of improve- 
ment; I am confident that such a plan will receive all the assistance and 
protection which your official situation enables you to give it!” 


The passages quoted in the above extract are taken from the 
Report of the Thames Embankment Committee, dated July 29, 
1840. Sir Frederick thus proceeds :— 


‘I have taken great pains to ascertain the accuracy of the data which 
I am now about to submit to your consideration; I consulted Mr. Wal- 
ker as you suggested ; I also consulted my old friend Sir Frederick Smith, 
(who deservedly enjoys your confidence,) and they both agreed in opinion 
that the plan I propose is not only practicable, but if carried to London 
Bridge, must be very profitable. Mr. Walker declined entering into de- 
tails of ways and means, but his evidence before the Thames Embankment 
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Committee affords most important data ; and Sir Frederick Smith’s opinion 
was verified by notes made of the work actually executed and paid for 
at the Blackwall Railway. I have had the advantage of having my figures 
checked by Mr. Bidder, a very able and intelligent engineer, one of the 
superintendents of the works carried on at the station in the Minories, 
Supported by such authorities, I hope to convince you and the public, that 
a railroad from London Bridge to Hungerford Market will not only pay 
for its own formation and the Embankment proposed by Mr. Walker, but 
will produce an immense surplus, which I should like to see employed,— 
First, in completing an embankment on the south side of the river, and 
giving every possible accommodation to the occupants of its banks ;—and 
next, in opening to the river that beautiful portico and front of St. Paul's, 
opposite to Paul’s Chain, and forming a Street from thence to the river, 
terminated by a fountain and jet d’eau, with a double flight of steps to the 
water, as copied from a lithograph of mine in your possession :—the effect 
of this you will see in the annexed sketch, from B to C. I have also 
sketched a small portion of the Temple Gardens, showing the chapel and 
a few trees, to give a faint idea of the effect which may be produced, as 
from A to B.” 


Mr. Walker’s plan was to extend the Embankment from Vaux- 
hall Bridge to Dowgate Dock, which is one thousand feet from 
London Bridge; while at the other extremity the addition would 
be vast. In the mean time, however, the author of the Letter 
before us would not even recommend an extension of a carriage 
road and a promenade to take place from Hungerford Market to 
Westminster Bridge; and for this among other reasons, that the 
removal of the general current of communication with Westminster 
Hall and the Houses of Parliament from the present beautiful line 
is not desirable; whereas a terminus at Hungerford Market will 
enable all the passengers from the city to arrive with the utmost 
expedition and comfort at a great connecting point of traffic for all 
the Western and Southern quarters of the metropolis. But “ if at 
a future day it should be deemed advisable to continue a railroad 
from Hungerford Market to Westminster Bridge, it would be per- 
fectly practicable to construct it in such a manner as not to be the 
slightest annoyance to those who reside on the banks of the river.” 
We need not at present extract the mode which the Letter points 
out for the accomplishment of this practical result between Hunger- 
ford Market and Westminster Bridge; but shall only mention that 
such an extension of his present and main scheme would give, 
according to his calculations, between 180 and 250 feet more over 
the existing mud banks to the gardens. 

The lithograph sketches which accompany the Letter distinctly 
enough illustrate Sir Frederick’s plan, viz., of a colonnade, afford- 
ing a “ walk of one mile and three quarters in length, and sheltered 
from sun and rain,” with a railroad, &c., above. We quote further 
from the Letter :— 
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“T propose to begin the Embankment and railroad at Hungerford Market 
—to continue both to London Bridge, and I would face the whole with 
stone, or with plates of cast iron to imitate stone. The breadth of the rail- 
road should be thirty feet, supported on columns thirteen or fourteen feet 
high. I calculate the whole of the Embankment at four feet above high 
water of the Trinity standard. In my sketch I have made the arches from 
two to four fect wider than the widest barge, but they may be constructed 
of any width that may be deemed better, either for convenience or beauty, 
and each pier will occupy the space of a certain number of dwarf piles. 
In passing through the arches at the very top of high water the barges will 
have three feet of head room, and every minute after will give greater 
facility of access; and any amount of air and light can be obtained by 
gratings in the promenade. 

“‘T tried various modes of finishing the walls of the Embankment to 
the river, First, by throwing them into panels—and again by making 
blank arches to correspond with the open ones. You will see two of these 
in the annexed sketch ; but, on the whole, I incline to prefer the simple, 
solid rustic wall. The colonnade would be just the height of the portico 
at the Pantheon, and the entablature and balustrade should be of the most 
chaste and simple description. Calculating upon so large a fund, as I 
confidently anticipate, I would propose that all the ground reclaimed from 
the muddy banks of the river (except so much as is necessary to form 
a carriage road along the side of the promenade) should be disposed of and 
arranged on terms the most advantageous, and in the manner most agreeable 
to the owners of the property on its banks. The Government can well 
afford to conciliate them all, and of every class, by the most liberal treat- 
ment. We may expect to see wharfs, warehouses, and dwelling houses, 
erected hereafter, and they ought to be built according to such handsome 
architectural designs as the Government may approve. I think the alterna- 
tion of arches, with a rustic solid wall, will produce a pleasing variety. I 
have made my sketch at half-tide, slightly indicating the lower half of the 
Embankment and piers of the arches as if seen through the water. The 
ornaments in the spandrils of the arches (the crown, the rose, the port- 
cullis, or any others) may be of cast iron, (which is cheaper than stone, ) 
an the columns, entablature, and balustrades, the cross beams, and frame 
of the railroad terrace, should all be of the same material. The carriages 
must be made as low as is consistent with convenience, and should be 
moved (as on the Blackwall Railway) by a stationary power, and be arranged 
so that each carriage starts from its station at the same moment and all 
arrive in due succession. ‘The mode of stopping a carriage, or discharging 
it from the rope while in full action, is safe, simple, and effective. The 
electrical telegraph, employed to give signals along the line, may be made 
available to carry orders from the Admiralty, or the Treasury, or the Board 
of Trade, literally with the speed of light. I saw a message transmitted 
from the Minories to Blackwall, and an answer (containing several words) 
returned in less than one minute. 

“‘T propose the rails for the trains to be of wood, so that there will 
be no more noise than when a carriage passes over the wooden pavement! 
and those who have walked under the galleries in the Quadrant, in Regent- 
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street, may form an idea of what the proposed Promenade will be by ima- 
gining the two trottoirs of the Quadrant brought together, supported on 
four columns, and continued for one mile and three quarters, protecting 
those who walk under it from sun or rain, but with the option of walking 
in the open air if preferred.” 


As the whole must pass through Waterloo, Blackfriars, and 
Southwark Bridges, the height of the railroad must be regulated by 
the height of the lowest arch under which it will have to go. 

The Letter promises that as soon as Parliament meets Sir Frede- 
rick shall move for a Committee to inquire into the subject regard- 
ing which he feels so sanguine. We are not aware what steps he 
may have already taken, during the present session, for the purpose 
contemplated. But it may be satisfactory to have some details, 
pecuniary and otherwise, as indicated by him to Lord Duncannon. 
He says,— 


** According to my view the Embankment and Railroad might be com- 
pleted in one year, and its formation will immediately effect many of the 
advantages contemplated ! 

‘‘The moment the line is marked out, a well-organized, systematic 
dredging of the river may be commenced, and the stuff taken from existing 
shoals as well as that from the foundations of the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment may be deposited in places to be fixed on by the Engineer, even 
before the Embankment itself is begun. 

‘“‘ The improvement of the sewerage may be carried on with greater faci- 
lity and better effect before the filling in at the back of the proposed 
Embankment is completed ; and we may include among the advantages to 
be derived from the immediate construction of the Embankment,—the re- 
moval of the stench and malaria from the mud banks, and the relieving 
the trading streets from a portion of that omnibus nuisance, which, in a 
recent trial, is well described ‘as creeping along the edge of the trottoirs, 
in an uninterrupted string, at the rate of one mile an hour;’ and I think 
that any measure which will give freer access to the shops in the Strand, 
Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, and Cheapside, ought to meet with the cordial 
support of all the shopkeepers on that line. 

‘In the Appendix you will find a Report of Sir John Rennie and Mr. 
Mylne, dated Oct. 28, 1831, which affords ample confirmation of the ad- 
vantages of the Embankment ; and shows that the land to be gained from 
the river, if sold at two-pence per superficial foot, would pay the whole 
expense of the work, and leave a surplus of £12,000 per annum. 

‘* Again, you will see a Report of Messrs. Scott and Frith, dated Jan. 30, 
1832, showing the efforts that have been made at different periods to im- 
prove the Navigation of the Thames; and there you will find the opinion 
of these scientific gentlemen, as well as Mr. Jessop’s, of the great impor- 
tance of an embankment for that great object, as well as to remove the 
crying nuisance of unwholesome effluvia which now taints the atmosphere, 


and seriously injures the health of those who live in the vicinity of the 
river! 
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* As to the time required for the execution of this work, I reason thus :— 
lf it would take one hundred men ten years to complete any given work, 
one thousand men would do the same thing in one year. However, my 
censors say, that though this may be logic, yet it is not reasonable in 
practice. But they, and all parties, admit that after allowing ample time 
for forming contracts, burning bricks, quarrying stone, and casting iron, 
the work may be completed within two years; and I have very good 
authority for stating, that if the Government be unwilling, or unable, to 
advance the money as it is required for the completion of the undertaking, 
there are capitalists, in the City of London, ready to purchase on specula- 
tion, (a plan I strongly deprecate,) or to lend the money, as it is wanted, at 
five per cent., upon the security of the work itself. 

‘It is now my pleasing duty to lay before your lordship and the public 
a statement of the expense requisite for the completion of the proposed 
work, and of the ways and means by which I expect that money will be 
produced for its accomplishment. 

** As to the expense there can be no doubt, for our calculations are founded 
upon recent experience of similar works. As to the ways and means, they 
must depend upon an income to be derived from passengers to and from 
London Bridge and Hungerford Market. The calculations I made myself 
were founded upon unquestionable data. But I am bound to state that 
Sir F. Smith and Mr. Bidder thought the data which they assume would 
be more satisfactory, and I willingly submit to their superior knowledge 
and experience; at the same time I think it right to lay before you both 
modes of calculation. It would be perfectly absurd and ridiculous to 
attempt to mislead your lordship or the public, but I think there is an 
advantage in provoking criticism, and investigation and inquiry. In both 
cases the expenditure is the same.” 


That same is £435,500. On a calculation of ways and means, 
Sir Frederick expects that there will be the enormous surplus, if 
taken at 25 years’ purchase, of £2,225,000; but, according to the 
estimate sanctioned by Sir F. Smith and Mr. Bidder, it will be 
£1,116,312 10s. There are remarkable numbers to be met with 
in these estimates. For example, it is stated that twelve hundred 
omnibuses pass by Northumberland House every day. The annual 
gross receipt, according to Sir Frederick, is expected to be 
£131,400,—deduct twenty-five thousand for expenses; according 
to the other gentlemen named, the annual profit will be £62,052 10s. 
One extract more :— 


‘“‘In these estimates of expense, every item is intentionally put at the 
highest price, and the rate of payment is taken very low. There are very 
few persons who would not prefer a railroad in less than four minutes, to 
an omnibus in half an hour or an hour; or to water conveyance, tedious, 
and liable to interruption from frost and ice; but I confess it appears 
to me that the number is very much underrated ; and my advisers (anxious 
to be within bounds) do not take at all into their consideration the 
pedestrians who would be tempted, by rapidity and cheapness, to expend 
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4)d.; or those who now make use of cabs and hackney coaches ; or the 
probable flow of passengers from the railways, which do, or soon will, 
terminate at or near London Bridge ; or the certain increase of traffic which 
always attends greater facility and greater rapidity of communication. 

** As to the number of years’ purchase at which such an income should 
be rated, these gentlemen think it safer to take 20 years! But Mr. Hig- 
gins, a surveyor of long standing and great experience in these matters, 
says, ‘ a ground rent well secured has sold for 30 or 31 years’ purchase, and 
I take 25 years’ purchase as a fair medium.’ You, my Lord, may dis- 
cuss this point with Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. But I think 
both you and he will admit that I have made out the case I stated in the 
House of Commons on the 10th of June last: and that this great work 
may be effected without imposing one farthing of tax upon the people, and 
without any reference to the amount that may be produced from the sale 
of the land to be gained from the river, and which, at two-pence per 
superficial foot, would produce £310,000. 

* * * * * * 

“1 do also most anxiously hope that this great national work will be 
undertaken by the Government, and not permitted to pass into the hands of 
any Company. Under the direction of the Woods and Forests, and the 
skilful superintendence of their engineers and architects, the work will be 
done handsomely, substantially, and speedily ; and I should be very sorry 
that such profits as I anticipate should pass into the pockets of specula- 
tors, instead of being applied, as it would be by a fair Government, to the 
improvement of the river and the embellishment of its banks. 

‘* Petersburgh, Stockholm, Dresden, Naples, Messina, Catania, and 
every town upon the Continent, great or small, that commands a tolerable 
reach of water, has its terraces or quays. Paris has ornamented the banks 
of its narrow Seine; and the still more insignificant Liffy has quays of 
singular beauty, extending on one side from the Phoenix Park to’ the 
Custom House, and on the other, from the Old Man’s Hospital to the 
Light House, a distance of something like three English miles ; while the 
wide and majestic Thames has been condemned to what Civis calls ‘ its 
proper uses, to carry merchandise and coals, and the canal trade; and to 
take off the streams of the great sewers !’ But the plan I now propose will 
make this noble river a great feature of beauty as well as a great source 
of wealth ; and (if adopted) the hitherto neglected Thames will become 
the pride of England and the admiration of the world.” 


Since writing thus far we have observed in the newspapers that 
Sir Frederick ‘Trench has given notice of a motion in the House of 
Commons, for a Committee on the improvement of the Thames 
navigation, which, we presume, will embrace the consideration of 
his Embankment scheme. In the meanwhile we shall merely observe 
generally relative to the practicability and the results of that scheme, 
as contemplated in the Letter, that the data of the sanguine 1m- 
prover appear to be rather loosely given, and that the effect upon 
the river itself by narrowing and deepening may not give all the 
happy returns anticipated. We are not in a condition to declare 
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positively with regard to the consequences of the proposed alterations 
upon the rapidity of the ebbs and flows, which even now are the 
subject of frequent remark and the cause of much destruction. 


Coming now to the Fine Arts—the “ promotion of the Fine Arts 
in this country, in connexion with the rebuilding of the New Houses 
of Parliament,” we wish to regard the matter not merely as one 
entering deeply into the history of metropélitan improvement but 
of national advancement and renown. In fact the contemplated 
decorations warrant lively hopes of glory to Great Britain in a de- 

artment that cannot but be identified with the refinement of the 
people and their moral good. In short, artists will receive a mighty 
stimulus, and the country will reap the enduring benefits insepara- 
ble from the cultivation, the study, and the observation of the high- 
est walks in which sentiment and imagination can luxuriate. 

True, we may be expressing ourselves in a tone that is too hope- 
ful, seeing that it was an act of a defunct Parliament by which the 
Report in question was ordered ; and it must also be stated that in 
consequence of the dissolution, ‘‘ many witnesses of high reputation 
and authority” were not examined. In the mean time, however, 
abundance of evidence has been elicited to authorize the Committee 
warmly to recommend advantage to be seized of one of the grandest 
opportunities that can ever occur of promoting the Fine Arts, and 
the civilization of the British people, of giving an impulse to genius 
and taste in the noblest direction. 

The Committee had instructions ‘to take into consjderation the 
promotion of the Fine Arts of this country, in connexion with the 
rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament,” and they recommend that 
“measures should be taken, without delay, to encourage not only 
the higher but every subordinate branch of fine art, by employing 
them in the decoration of the New Houses of Parliament.” The 
Committee further say, that in the present stage of the inquiry 
they ‘are not prepared to suggest the details of a plan; but they 
think that a commission might most usefully be appointed to assist, 
both with information and advice, some department of the govern- 
ment, which, after mature deliberation, should be solely responsible 
for the execution of the plan best calculated to realize the objects 
of your committee.” 

One of the most important points considered was, the nature of 
the decorations required; and those recommended were, fresco 
paintings of historical subjects on the walls; stone statues’of emi- 
nent persons; bronze ornaments for the metal fittings; wood carv- 
ings to adorn the panellings, seats, &c.; colours and gilding to 
enliven the mouldings and bosses of the ceilings; heraldic blazonry 
to enrich the windows, with painted glass; and porcelain tiles of 
various patterns to inlay the floors. The ornamental details are to 
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be subservient to the general effect of the entire building as parts 
of one grand design; so that, as Mr. W. J. Bankes expressed him- 
self, “‘ nothing should seem as if it were brought from elsewhere, or 
could be taken away.” To produce this result, the pictures, to 
quote Mr. Barry’s opinion, “ should have a similar effect to tapes- 
try.” The statues should partake of the architectonic character, 
(we adopt the words of the “Spectator” newspaper,) and form compo- 
nent parts of the building, like the figures in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. The decorations throughout should be in the severe style 
of art, where all is simplicity, dignity, and repose; the object being 
to avoid distracting the attention from the whole to individual 
parts, and to impress the sense and elevate the mind by a magnifi- 
cent and harmonious ensemble. 

Before proceeding further with the opinions expressed by the 
Committee, or with the observations that do occur to us, it may 
be satisfactory to quote a paper which Mr. Eastlake gave in on the 
subject of fresco painting,—that gentleman being one of the best 
informed persons in this country on the particular branch, as well 
as upon the entire department of pictorial art. He thus writes :— 


‘* The present German School of Fresco Painters has been formed within 
the last twenty-five years. Its first essays, to which I have alluded, were 
in a great measure the result of a general spirit of imitation which willingly 
adopted all that was associated with the habits of the latter middle ages. 
It may be as well to review the origin and progress of this state of feeling 
in the present century. The historians of modern German art have indeed 
traced its rise to earlier influences, but all agree that the circumstances to 
which we are about to refer greatly promoted the introduction of a new 
taste in Painting. 

‘*‘ The efforts to create a new style of art, in Germany, in the beginning 
of the present century, were intimately connected with the struggle for 
political independence. The cathedrals and churches on the Rhine had 
been more or less desecrated and plundered, and the pictures by the early 
German masters dispersed and sold. The gradual recovery of these ended 
in the formation of collections of such works; this led to a higher appre- 
ciation of their merits, indulgently seen as they were by patriots anxious to 
restore and maintain all that especially characterized the German nation. 
With men thus inspired, the connexion of such feelings with the religion 
of their forefathers was obvious. German artists and writers again, who 
visited Italy, dwelt on the relation that had subsisted between Germany 
and Italy before and since the revival of letters, not only in politics but in 
the arts. The Tower at Pisa, the church of St. Francis at Assisi, and 
other buildings, had been erected by Germans, and it was remembered with 
pride, that the new life of Italy had been kindled chiefly by the genius of 
the northern nations. The spirit of the Middle Ages was thus in a manner 
revived, and the Germans looked with complacency on that period when 
the Teutonic nations, unassisted (as they assume) by classic examples, 
produced a characteristic style of architecture, and developed their native 
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feeling in the arts of design and in poetry. In those ages, Architecture, 
the most necessary of the arts, and therefore the first in date, had time to 
develope itself fully, especially in the north; but before Painting could 
uufold itself in an equal degree, the thirst for the revival of classic learning 
and the imitation of classic models prevented the free formation of a Chris- 
tian and national style. The early specimens of art which were most free 
from this classic influence were thus regarded with higher veneration, and 
the Germans of the 19th century boldly proposed to throw aside all classic 
prejudices, however imposing, and follow up the imperfect beginnings of 
the latter middle ages in a kindred spirit. This general aim connected the 
early efforts of Italian art still more with those of Germany, and the Ger- 
man painters who visited Italy recognized the feeling that inspired them 
in all works which were supposed to be independent of a classic influence. 

“ The degrees in which this spirit has prevailed have naturally varied. 
With many, the imitation of the earlier masters soon gave place to a juster 
estimate of the general character of the art. The antique has even, to a 
certain extent, reassumed its empire; but, on the other hand, some of the 
best German artists have unflinchingly maintained the general principles 
above described, even to the present day; indeed not a few had at first 
returned to the old faith, and had imbibed with it a still deeper attachment 
to the spirit of the early painters. 

“It is necessary to bear these facts in mind, in order to understand the 
particular aim which many (perhaps the best) of the German artists have 
in view. The veneration for the general spirit which prevailed at the 
revival of art was accompanied by an imitation of the characteristics and 
even the technical methods of the early painters ; the habits and the pro- 
ductions of medizval Italy were, as we have seen, easily associated with 
German feelings, and to this general imitation the adoption of fresco paint- 
ing is partly to be attributed, though that art was never before practised 
by the Germans. Fresco painting was, in short, only one of many circum- 
stances which had acquired interest and importance in the eyes of German 
painters from the above causes. The predilection for the early examples 
of Christian art did not exclude the study of better specimens created in 
the same spirit, but the indications of a classic influence were sufficient to 
condemn the finest works, and hence the later productions of Raphael 
were not considered fit models for study. 

“Let us now consider how far we, as Englishmen, can share these 
feelings and aims. If the national ardour of the Germans is to be our 
example, we should dwell on the fact that the arts in England under 
Henry the Third, in the 18th century, were as much advanced as in Italy 
itself; that our Architecture was even more characteristic and freer from 
classic influence ; that Sculpture, to judge from Wells Cathedral, bid fair 
to rival the contemporary efforts in Tuscany, and that our Painting of the 
same period might fairly compete with that of Siena and Florence. Spe- 
cimens of early English painting were lately to be seen,—some very 
Important relics still exist on the walls of the edifices at Westminster. 
The undertaking now proposed might be the more interesting, since, after 
a lapse of six centuries, it would renew the same style of decoration on 
the same spot. The painters employed in the time of Henry the Third 
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were English; their names are preserved. Thus in doing justice to the 
patriotism of the Germans, the first conviction that would press upon us 
would be that our own country and our own English feelings are sufficient 
to produce and foster a characteristic style of art ; that although we might 
share much of the spirit of the Germanic nations, this spirit would be 
modified, perhaps refined, by our peculiar habits; above all, we should 
entirely agree with the Germans in concluding that we are as little in 
want of foreign artists to represent our history and express our feelings, 
as of foreign soldiers to defend our liberties. Even the question of ability 
(although that ability is not to be doubted for a moment) is unimportant ; 
for, to trust to our own resources should be, under any circumstances, the 
only course. Ability, if wanting, would of necessity follow. Many may 
remember the time, before the British army had opportunities to distinguish 
itself, when continental scoffers affected to despise our pretensions to 
military skill. In the arts, as in arms, discipline, practice, and opportu- 
nity are necessary to the acquisition of skill and confidence: in both a 
beginning is to be made, and want of experience may occasion failure at 
first ; but nothing could lead to failure in both more effectually than the 
absence of sympathy and moral support on the part of the country. Other 
nations, it may be observed, think their artists, whatever may be their 
real claims, the first in the world, and this partiality is unquestionably 
one of the chief causes of whatever excellence they attain. It is some- 
times mortifying to find that foreigners are more just to English artists 
than the English themselves are. Many of our artists who have settled 
or occasionally painted in Italy, Germany, Russia, and even in France, 
have been highly esteemed and employed. The Germans especially are 
great admirers of English art, and a picture by Wilkie has long graced the 
Gallery of Munich. 

** If, however, we are to look to the Germans, the first quality which 
invites our imitation is their patriotism. It may or may not follow, that 
the mode of encouraging native art which is now attracting attention at 
Munich is fit to be adopted here. We have seen that a considerable 
degree of imitation of early precedents is mixed up with the German 
efforts: this of itself is hardly to be defended, but the imitation of that 
imitation, without sharing its inspiring feeling, would be utterly useless as 
well as humiliating. The question of fresco painting is in like manner to 
be considered on its own merits, without reference to what the Germans 
have done, except as an experiment with regard to climate. The fresco 
painters of Munich generally work on the walls from May to September 
only; the greater part of the year is thus devoted to the preparation of 
the cartoons. Five months in the year would probably be the longest 
period in which it would be possible to paint in fresco in London. But 
assuming the new Houses of Parliament to be thus decorated, and that the 
works could not be completed before the rooms would be wanted, the 
paintings could be continued annually in the autumn without inconvenl- 
ence. The climate of England and Germany might in some respects be 
more favourable to the practice of fresco than Italy. The surface of the 
wall is in the fittest state to receive the colours when it will barely receive 
the impression of the finger (when more moist, the ultimate effect of the 
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painting is faint) ; this supposes the necessity of a very rapid exccution in 
a warm climate, where the plaster would dry more quickly. 

“Fresco painting, as a durable and immovable decoration, can only 
be fitly applied to buildings of a permanent character. Not only capri+ 
cious alterations, but even repairs cannot be attempted without destroying 
the paintings. There can be no doubt that the general introduction of 
such decorations would lead to a more solid style of architecture ; at the 
same time the impossibility of change would be considered by many as an 
objection. This objection would not, however, apply to public buildings. 
In case of fire, frescos would no doubt be more or less injured or ruined, 
but they might not be so utterly effaced and destroyed as oil pictures in 
the same circumstances would be. On the whole, the smoke of London 
might be found less prejudicial than that of the candles in Italian churches. 
The Last Judgment of Michael Angelo could hardly have suffered more in 
three centuries from coal fires than from the church ceremonies which have 
hastened its ruin. The superior brilliancy (looking at this quality alone) 
of frescos which adorn the galleries of private houses, where they have not 
been exposed to such injurious influences, is very remarkable ; as, for 
example, in the Farnese ceiling. The occasional unsound state of some 
walls, even in buildings of the most solid construction in Rome, is to be 
attributed to slight but frequent shocks of earthquake. A ceiling, painted 
by one of the scholars of the Carracci in the Costaguti Palace in Rome, 
fell from this cause. Such disadvantages might fairly be set against any 
that are to be apprehended in London. With regard to the modes of 
cleaning fresco, the description of the method adopted by Carlo Maratti in 
cleaning Raphael’s frescos when blackened by smoke happens to be 
preserved ; but no doubt modern chemistry could suggest the best possible 
means. 

‘The general qualities in art which fresco demands, as well as those 
which are less compatible with it, have been already considered. It may be 
assumed that it is fittest for public and extensive works. Public works, 
whether connected with religion or patriotism, are the most calculated to 
advance the character of the art, for as they are addressed to the mass of 
mankind, or at least to the mass of a nation, they must be dignified. Exist- 
ing works of the kind may be more or less interesting, but there are scarcely 
any that are trivial or burlesque. This moral dignity is soon associated in 
the mind of the artist with a corresponding grandeur of appearance, and his 
attention is thus involuntarily directed to the higher principles of his art. 
In my evidence, I expressed the opinion that although a given series 
of frescos must be under the control of one artist, it would be quite pos- 
sible to combine this very necessary condition with the employment of a 
sufficient number of competent artists by subdividing the general theme. 
Thus, if we suppose the general subject to be Legislation, it might combine 
the symbolic and dramatic styles, and even subjects of animated action. 
It might be subdivided, for example, into the history and progress of 
legislation, founded on religion and morals, and producing its effects in 
peace and war; exemplified in the one by industry and commercial enter- 
Prise, in the other by instances of the courage which results from a due 
appreciation of national benefits, and the feelings of loyalty and patriotism. 
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Any subject of great and universal human or national interest might be 
made equally comprehensive. It has been assumed that the practice of 
fresco would be beneficial to English artists technically ; we proceed to 
consider how it would affect them in other respects. 

‘‘ The painters employed on an extensive series of frescos would have to 
devote a considerable portion of their lives to the object. Such an under- 
taking would require great perseverance on their part. It is needless to 
say that they ought not to encounter any impatience or want of confidence 
on the part of their employers: the trial should be a fair one. It would 
hardly be possible for the artists to undertake any oil-pictures while so 
employed, and I confess I have some fears that, when debarred from the 
exercise of oil-painting, and confined to a severer and drier occupation, 
they might find their task irksome. One of the first artists at Munich, in 
writing to me not long since, said he sighed to return to oil-painting. If 
the German fresco painters can feel this regret at giving up their first 
occupation, for so many years, it may be supposed that the English artists 
would experience such a feeling in a greater degree. When the King of 
Bavaria honoured me with a visit in Rome, he told me he had made an 
arrangement with Schnorr, and had given him employment in fresco for 
ten years; that excellent artist has now been occupied at Munich in 
public works for a much longer period. No hopes could be held out to 
the principal painters that they would find time for oil-painting as well, 
for their designs and cartoons would take up all their spare time. After 
a few years, when assistants were well-formed, more leisure might be 
gained, and it was under these circumstances that Raphael painted in oil 
when employed by Julius the Second in Rome; but for the first three 
years after he began the frescos in the Vatican, he confined himself entirely 
to those labours; and Michael Angelo, as is well known, painted the 
ceiling of the Cappella Sistina alone. 

‘The more general practice was, however, to employ assistants, and 
this is one of the serious considerations connected with the present inquiry. 
Owing to the self-educating system of painters in this country, the younger 
artists are more independent than they are elsewhere, and they might have 
some reluctance to co-operate in works in which their best efforts would 
only contribute to the fame of the artist under whom they worked. In 
Italy, and in recent times in Germany, this subordination was, however, 
not felt to be irksome, and the best scholars were naturally soon intrusted 
with independent works. It is possible the talents thus created would be 
employed to decorate private houses, but the Government would incur a 
sort of obligation not to leave a school thus formed unemployed, especially 
as the artists, from want of practice, might be less able to cope with those 
who had been exclusively employed in oil-painting. The result, however, 
might be that the school would gain in design, at some sacrifice of the 
more refined technical processes in colouring, in which the English painters 
now excel their Continental rivals. It is true some Italian painters, for 
example, Andrea del Sarto, the Carracci and their scholars, were equally 
skilful in oil and in fresco. The earlier masters were, however, generally 
stronger in the latter; and Sir Joshua Reynolds observes that Raphael 
was a better painter in fresco than in oil.” 
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The great feature in these recommendations and proposed metro- 
politan, national improvements, is fresco painting. And a leading 
question occurs, Is there ability, character, and nationality, equal to 
the opportunity, so as to make the most, the best of it? Several 
things unite to mar our hopes; and yet we see some grounds for a 
strong anchoring. First of all, let it be borne in mind that we have 
our Eastlakes, our Haydons, and Martins—men who have capacity, 
in every view that can be taken, for immortalizing the history of 
British art, and planting the British name on as high a pinnacle in 
the temple of artistic fame as her arms have won. There is no defi- 
ciency of native artists,—masters, in every department that can be 
desiderated. Then, with regard to the mode and opportunities of 
discovering and proving the merits of the artists, we have only to 
look to the obvious and simple mode of having their designs and 
models,—let them be upon paper or in clay,—submitted to a com- 
petent tribunal. But, alas! we have this fear before us, English- 
men,—the British public, have not soared higher in their aspirations 
than portrait admirers; there is no appreciation of the style or the 
execution of works of high art on a grand scale. And another un- 
fortunate fact is, that our painters, as a class or body, have not had 
the means and occasions of instruction necessary to the achievement 
of the high designs under consideration. 

But to return to broader views,—some kind of colouring and of 
painting, is essential, according to Mr. Barry’s authority, and the 
taste of all eminent artists, to every style of architecture, whether it 
be classic or any other different mode of art. This is illustrated and 
demonstrated by the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Byzantines, the 
Romans, the Moors, and, above all, the Goths. And not only was 
this the case in sacred edifices, but in the domiciles of our barons and 
gentry, down to the era of the Reformation, when blank walls and 
dingy cold stone began to characterize the notable edifices of the 
land, instead of the sculptures and the tapestries of the middle ages. 

Fresco painting, as we have said, is the great feature in the de- 
corations recommended,—the most durable and the chastest, the 
most expressive, and dignified of all sorts of pictures. It is done 
with water-colours on fresh or wet plaster, requiring neither glass 
nor any choice of light or time to be seen to the fullest or best pre- 
served advantage. But then the very fact that water-colours are 
to be substituted for oil opposes the prejudices of English painters, 
So perverted and opinionative is the school of this country in regard 
to design and effect. 

Great skill is required to the accomplishment of fresco painting ; 
for not more decided are its capabilities and powerful results, than 
are the requisitions which it imposes. For instance, it does not 
admit of retouching; therefore it must be done at once, grandeur 
and broad effects being studied in preference to nice details. There 
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is also this difference in regard to it as compared with oil-painting, 
that it must be executed bit by bit, requiring not only a sure and 
decisive hand, but a previous study and arrangement of composition 
and colouring inacartoon. The artist, besides, has to calculate upon 
the different tints that will arise in the course of drying. 

One great advantage to which we have already alluded, in the 
nature of fresco painting is, that its full effects can be appreciated 
and felt, in all lights, even such as are artificial, and from all points 
of view. The objections to it are that the wall may crack in the 
progress of settling; that dampness may destroy the colours; and 
that in the case of fire removal is impossible. Mr. Barry stated that 
some years ago the wall at the back of the altar of the Roman 
Catholic chapel in Moorfields, was painted in fresco by an Italian 
of the name of Aglio, but that for some reason with which he was 
unacquainted, the fresco had suffered very materially ; so much so 
indeed as in many parts to be entirely defaced. It should however 
be borne in mind that the frescos in Italy and other continental 
countries, which have been injuriously affected in the course of time, 
have either been, for the most part, much exposed to the action of 
climate, or have been painted in oil. Draining and warming are 
operations next to unknown in Italy. 

But two important points remain to be noticed, after considering 
the expediency of decorating the Parliament houses internally, and 
fixing upon the modes and kinds of decoration,—viz., Is there talent 
in England sufficient for the achievement? and, What are the means 
by which such talent can be best secured ? 

With regard to the first of these inquiries, it does not appear to 
us that there can be much doubt. Indeed we understand that some 
of our most distinguished artists have not only set themselves zeal- 
ously to work as fresco painters, but that, although with trembling 
diffidence and anxiety, their first efforts have astonished themselves, 
and elicited the admiration of connoisseurs. But then what are we 
to say of the plan by which the best talent may be secured? Is 
that of competition the most promising? We shall not stop to offer 
any remarks relative to Mr. Eastlake’s opinions. These in their 
connected and completed form, as already quoted, will be best 
understood and tested. We must observe, however, that Sir Martin 
Shee, although with singular inconclusiveness, endeavoured to per- 
suade the committee that fresco was objectionable, not merely be- 
cause it was ‘‘ not consistent with the taste of the country,” but 
that the system of competition would deter artists of established 
reputation from coming forward. ‘ My general impression,” he 
said, “‘ with respect to the promotion of the fine arts was, that com- 
petition was the best means of forwarding their improvement ; but 
experience has proved that the means of obtaining a competent tri- 
bunal to decide upon the merits of the competitors are not easily to 
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be found in this country; so many difficulties stand in the way, so 
many obstructions, so many interests to be considered, and so many 
persons are to be consulted, that I think it is hardly possible to 
obtain a competent tribunal under any circumstances.” Again, 
“Competition will not succeed in this country, because artists of 
established reputation will not risk that reputation by coming before 
a tribunal which they do not think competent to decide upon their 
merits, and which may very materially injure the reputation which 
they have obtained, by selecting persons of inferior capacity and 
incompetent to the object required.” 

But Sir Martin Shee does suppose and admit, in the course of 
his examination, that a competent tribunal may be obtained and 
may take place; although it was after he had been closely pressed 
by members of the committee. When Sir Robert Inglis asked, 
“ Does it not follow that competition cannot be applied to painting 
in fresco?” The reply was, “ I should think so.” Yet immediately, 
toa question put by Mr. Ewart, “ You think competition cannot take 

lace in the case of fresco painting?” the response now was, “ That 
does not follow.” And when Mr. Blake pushed the inquiry still 
further home, ‘* Do you not state it as an objection to the plan of 
competition, that it would be difficult to obtain a tribunal that could 
judge competently? and would not that objection apply equally if 
the tribunal is appointed to select one artist, or a few artists out of 
the whole number?” Answer,—‘ If any work is to be executed, it 
follows that some one must be appointed for that purpose; and if 
somebody is to be appointed, some one must choose: the difficulty 
is unavoidable.” Now surely this is confusing the matter. Alto- 
gether the evidence of the President of the Royal Academy is 
unsatisfactory,—like that of an unwilling, if not a jealous witness. 
Our painters must betake themselves to the study of fresco, and if 
the old and the highly reputed deem that competition will injure 
their reputation, why then they must stand still and behold the 
younger members of the craft, among whom neither zeal, talent, 
nor generous rivalship is extinct, outstripping the timid and the 
suspicious. 

The proposal is, that Westminster Hall be appropriated for the 
first attempts at fresco by artists who are considered most competent 
for the important task ; and several were mentioned as having given 
high promise of superiority in that department of art. The Ger- 
mans have taught themselves, and why may not the English, doubly 
stimulated by that success? Mr. Barry recommends as absolutely 
necessary that the roof of the Hall should be “ pierced” in various 
places, so as to admit of an increased quantity of light; the paint- 
ings to be either in fresco or oil, as in the houses of Parliament, 
and the designs also to be taken from the most prominent features 
1 British history. 
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The superfices of the buildings available for painting are thus 
estimated by Mr. Barry. 


FEET. 
Westminster Hall ‘ ' ; ‘ . 6,160 
St. Stephen’s Hall ; , : . 3,000 
The Royal Gallery . , ' . . 2,140 
The Queen’s Robing Room ‘ , . 1,168 
Lower Corridors towards the River. . 5,072 
House of Lords ; ‘ . ‘ . 1,800 
House of Commons . . is . . 1,260 
Corridors from the Central Saloon ; . 1,825 
Conference Hall ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 1,340 
Lobbies of the House of Lords . ; . 1,036 
Lobbies of the House of Commons , . 1,260 
Committee Rooms , ‘ . 25,350 


Upper Corridors towards the River : . 5,072 


Besides, the Speaker’s house, and a variety of minor portions of 
the new Houses, it is proposed, shall afford scope for native talent. 
What need, after the table of figures just given, and a consideration 
of the nature of the buildings, to expatiate upon the grandeur or 
the importance of the scale? But there is one fortunate circum- 
stance which must also be kept in mind,—the walls will not be in 
a fit condition to be painted for three or four years. Now here is 
a space of time that affords ample room for the eager and the able 
to study and practise a branch of such acknowledged eminence and 
dignity, but hitherto so little prized in this country. The length 
of time, too, which the whole scheme of decoration will require 
suggests hopes that maturely and systematically will be the arrange- 
ments both of Commissioners, who may be appointed to superintend 
the choice of artists, and of the Committees of artists themselves, 
towards the adequate achievement of the national triumph. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express our hope that the new 
Parliament will not be less earnest than the last to seize an oppor- 
tunity, such as may perhaps never occur again, of reaping national 
glory, stimulating art, and elevating the taste of the country. Nor 
can we entertain any doubt of Sir Robert Peel’s hearty efforts and 
glad countenance towards this metropolitan, this British improve- 


ment. ‘The premier’s patriotism and his patronage of the fine art, 
forbid a question on the subject. 
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Art. Il.— Zhe Canadas in 1841. By Sir R. H. Bonnycastie. 2 vols. 
London: Colburn. 


Were it for nothing else than the moderate tone which Sir R. H. 
Bonnycastle maintains in these volumes, we should hold them to be 
worthy of especial attention at the present moment. But when we 
add, that the “ Lieutenant-Colonel, Royal Engineers, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel in the militia of Upper Canada,” has given us a book 
devoted to colonies which are deserving of much consideration, not 
only in respect of themselves as settlements, but of their relations 
and prospects; and that the book is crammed with information and 
a diversity of sketches, which are as lively and pleasant as the sub- 
ject is broad and various, our readers may expect more that is use- 
ful as well as entertaining than has been written relative to our 
North American possessions of late years. In short, this shall be 
our book upon the Canadas, not only for the coming winter nights, 
but as a judiciously popular work concerning a period and a country 
that must stand prominently out in the history of colonization and 
of Great Britain. Good sense and right feeling have in these 
volumes rendered a hackneyed, and, as generally of recent years 
treated, a repulsive subject,—fresh, agreeable, and instructive. 
Unaffected, charged with healthy sympathies, and bearing the im- 
press of many and minute observations, with a sufficiency of pro- 
fessional evidences, ** The Canadas in 1841” will be oft and long 
hence read with satisfaction and profit. 

Sir Richard has for many years been personally acquainted with 
Canada; not merely in consequence of an extended residence, but 
of travels, journeys, and tours, numerous and ramified,—sometimes 
for the sake of pleasure and adventure, and often in the capacity of 
an officer of engincers, or of one high in military command. He 
may be said to have traversed every part from Labrador to Lake 
Huron, and was also busily engaged in the late civil war, when not 
only Canadians, but citizens of the American states threatened to 
subvert British authority in Upper and Lower Canada. Profes- 
sional-like, his notices of canals and roads, and other engineering 
capabilities of the country described, are manifold and suggestive. 
His sketches of scenery, and his anecdotes, though light and easy, 
are excellent ; only to be surpassed where his sympathies for the 
Red Indians, his notices and descriptions of them, prevail. 

We know only of one way of reviewing a work of the present 
kind, viz., by first indicating generally its character, and next by 
exhibiting its spirit and matter as discoverable in a few selected and 
varied passages. We begin with some of the graver subjects, 
although, as already hinted, Sir Richard does not lose himself in 
political squabbles, but avoids all strongly expressed one-sided 
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opinions. For instance, it appears clear to us that Lord Syden- 
ham’s discreet and sensible government of the Canadas meets with 
our author’s approbation. Again, although not insensible to the 
unprincipled and piratical character of the invasion of the upper 
province by American citizens of the United States, in 1837, he 
yet entertains a liberal and generally extenuating sentiment towards 
the people of that young nation. In one passage we find these 
observations: ‘* Nations, like individuals, have their peculiarities ; 
and, as it happens that most of the peculiarities of America are 
derived from England, Englishmen should be ‘to their faults a 
little blind, and to their virtues very kind.’ We ourselves are 
sore enough when our national characteristics are made the subject 
of foreign animadversion, and we unmercifully criticise the author ; 
and it is but fair, after all, to forgive a young nation for a little 
extra vanity and love of country.” He also says, ‘1 have travelled 
a good deal in the great state of New York, the most populous and 
wealthy of the union, and have seen a good deal of the intelligent 
people of New England, the land of steady habits; and I must say 
that, excepting in taverns and bar rooms, where one only stops to 
rest in travelling, because one is obliged to do it, I have seen very 
little of the genius which Mrs. Trollope so wittily makes a book 
upon.” 

To be sure Sir Richard administers a little wholesome and 
caustic advice when he says, that instead of an insatiable desire for 
aggrandizement and name, America “ must steadily pursue the 
peaceful arts, which alone will raise her to that rank amid the 
nations of the earth, which, from her position, and the intelligence 
and industry of her people, she may thus speedily attain, without 
any absurd dream about the empires of the old world tottering, the 
planting of the standard of stars on its shores, and such like pue- 
rilities, unworthy of a thinking nation.” 

With regard to Canada, and the social as well as political condi- 
tion of the provinces, we have also moderate and sensible observa- 
tions, together with important suggestions. For example, we learn 
that Canada, although the country has not advanced so rapidly as 
have some other British colonies, that yet the progress has been 
gradual, steady, solid, and promising. Toronto and its vicinity, 
which at no great distance of time presented a waste and a wild, 
are now flourishing spots. We are told that about six or seven 
years ago, the buildings in the town were mostly of wood, stone not 
being found in sufficient quantity in the neighbourhood. Fires 
consequently were then frequent: now, however, brick is chiefly 
employed; for the soil is so good a clay, that the foundation and 
cellarage of a house often yield the necessary material for the super- 
structure. Some of the streets promise to be very handsome: and 
indeed the value of property is here incredible. ‘ On the military 
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reserve, now forming into the new Western portion of the city, 
acre-lots sold by Government fetched five and six hundred pounds, 
at some distance from the parts of the city built upon. Building- 
ground in most of the populous streets is worth from ten to 
twenty pounds a foot, and will no doubt be much higher; and 
thus many persons who were formerly very needy, and who ob- 
tained the land as grants when it was of little value, are now 
amongst the richest.” 

Yet the wealth or annual income of the richest people in Upper 
Canada is not extremely large. The highest official salary is that 
of the Chief Justice, which may be about £2000, while the income 
of the first rank seldom reaches £1000. Several of the wealthiest 
are persons originally belonging to the civil branches of the army, 
or who held office under the first governors; ‘‘ and those who were 
fortunate enough to obtain grants of land, or get them at the rates 
they first sold for when York was a paltry village, are now the 
magnates of Toronto. Land which then would scarcely fetch a 
dollar, or five shillings an acre, is now worth, in some situations, 
almost as many thousand pounds.” 

House rent in Toronto, from what has been said, must be high. 
So also are the wages of mechanics. A good mason or carpenter 
may stipulate for 6s. or 7s. 6d. a day; while a labourer gets con- 
stant employment at from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d., according to the nature 
of his work. Many of the latter, by keeping a horse and cart 
and a cow, double that amount. Servants, however, are not in 
general of the best kind; for females coming out usually get 
married after a short service; and men or boys obtain so much 
wages as mechanics or labourers, that it is their interest to seek 
such employment. But here, as in regard to the United States, 
Sir Richard volunteers a well-timed and no doubt important sug- 
gestion. He says, “I have great respect personally for many of 
the members of the aristocracy of Upper Canada; but that respect 
must not prevent me, as a writer willing to inform the public, and 
to do my best for the interests of the colony, from stating the truth ; 
and I firmly believe, from an observation of several years, that 
Toronto will never be a flourishing city, nor Upper Canada a 
thriving country, until offices and honours are alike open to all 
classes of the British people in it, as they are in England, where 
the poorest man from Upper Canada, if he be a man of high talent, 
may become Lord Chancellor, without any question as to where 
he was born, or who educated him.” 

But the lighter and sketchy portions of these volumes will have 
most attractions for the general reader, and furnish us with the 
more extractable morsels. In respect of scenery, the oft-described 
Falls of Niagara afforded Sir Richard a fruitful subject, both as an 
engineer and a landscape painter; for he Jooked with the eyes of 
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each, and from all the most commanding, even perilous points, 
For example,— 


‘** You must descend to the very edge of the trembling rocky brink of 
the cauldron on the British side, immediately under the stairs, and sixty 
or ‘seventy feet below the narrow platform of the rock on which you have 
stood when you have reached the last of these stairs. This is not to be 
effected without some trouble, risk, and fatigue; but it repays all your 
exertion; for when you have reached the edge, close to the rainbow or 
split rock, you are, as it were, at once in a new world: Chaos seems there 
to have never been disturbed by the regularity of Nature, but reigns solemn 
and supreme. : 

‘Place your back against the projecting, blackened, and slime-covered 
rocks, and look towards the mighty mass of vapour and water before you, 
around you, beneath you, and above you. Hearing, sight, feeling, become 
as it were blended and confounded. You are sensible that you exist, 
perhaps; but in what state of existence, has, for a few minutes, vanished 
from your imagination. The rocks vibrate under your feet; the milk- 
white boiling and mountain surge advances, swells up, subsides, recoils, 
lashes, and mingles with the thick vapour. An indescribable and terrific, 
dull, yet deafening sound shakes the air; your nerves feel the concussion ; 
and the words of surprise which at length escape from your lips are inau- 
dible even to yourself, so awfully stern is the uproar of the contending air 
and water in their conflict for mastery. 

‘The ideas which first struck me when I had recovered from this stupor 
of astonishment, were those of being swept away by the foaming mountains, 
bubbling, seething in the huge cauldron at my feet; of being on the point 
of losing the sense of hearing, for my temerity in venturing to pry so 
nearly into the unattainable mysteries of Nature; and of instant annihila- 
tion from the mass of overhanging black and beetling rock above my head, 
at an absolute height of nearly two hundred feet. In fact, I experienced 
the same sensations so beautifully described by Shakspeare in Lear, but 
from a reverse cause ; so true is it, that extremes meet. 1 became giddy and 
confounded by looking at and upon the dizzy scene, instead of from glancing 
the eye down towards an unfathomable abyss of air and water below. 

“There are few visiters who venture to the ‘imminent deadly breach’ 
of the edge of the cauldron, and of the Split Rainbow Rock. These form 
a huge mass, buried cables deep in the gulf, fallen headlong from above, 
rent by the fall in twain nearly to its base, wedged into the lip of the caul- 
dron, and towering twenty or thirty feet above the mounting surge. How 
it became so transfixed baffles conjecture, for it was evidently hurled from 
the table-rock above. ; 

‘‘This rainbow rock, as it is called, or Iris’ throne, from the extremity 
of the are appearing to rest upon it when you view the great fall from the 
rocky table above, cannot now be approached so easily. The ladder by which, 
at much personal hazard, its flat and slippery surface was gained, has been 
swept away by the raging flood ; and it is, perhaps, fortunate that it 1s so, 
for the experiment of gaining and standing on the surface was attended 
with great risk. 
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‘*‘T saw one person, whilst I was sketching the scene, actually lying 
down at full length upon the edge of it, with his head projected over, to 
look into the very cauldron, I shuddered at the hardihood displayed, for 
a false movement would be inevitable and instant destruction on that slip- 
pery platform. When he descended the ladder, I told him what I had felt: 
and he was fully aware of his danger, but said, that from his childhood he 
had been a ranger in the Alps. 

“To add to the difficulties of your situation on the edge of the cauldron, 
the descending and ascending spray is so great, that you are wet through 
very soon; whilst the clouds of arrowy sleet driving in your eyes render 
sketching not very pleasant; whilst, to add to your stock of ideas, you 
behold a truly Freischiitz display—for, crawling at your feet, amidst a mass 
of ground and splinted timber, bones, and shivered rock, are the loathsome 
and large black toad, the hideously-deformed black lizard, eels of a most 
equivocal appearance, and even that prototype of the eel the fierce black 
water-serpent.” 


At some considerable distance below the falls a tremendous whirl- 
pool is to be beheld, with other magnificent features. 


‘‘ After crossing a field or two, you enter into a beautiful wood ; and, 
going through it for a quarter of a mile, begin to descend, by a narrow, 
obscure, and winding path, cut out of the mountain, which is covered with 
the primeval forest. The descent is not very difficult, perfectly safe, and 
with a little expense would be pleasant. It leads to the centre of the bay- 
coast of the whirlpool, where there are but few rocks, and a narrow shingle 
beach. Here you see the vastness of the scene, the great expanse of the 
circular basin, the mass of mountain which encloses it almost to its very 
edge, and the overhanging Table Rock, nearly like that at the Falls, and 
probably produced by a similar cause, the disintegration of the slate beds 
under the more unyielding limestone. 

“So extensive, however, is the surface of water, that the huge trunks of 
trees floating in the concentric circles of the whirling waters, when they 
reach their ultimate doom in the actual vortex, appear still not larger than 
small logs. They revolve for a great length of time, touching the shores 
in their extreme gyrations, and then, as the circles narrow, are tossed about 
with increasing rapidity, until in the middle, the largest giants of the forest 
are lifted perpendicularly, and appear to be sucked under, after a time, 
altogether. 

‘A singular part of the view is the very sharp angle of the precipice, 
and its bank of débris on the American side. You also just catch a view 
of the foaming rapid on the right ; and an attentive observer will perceive 
that in the centre of the vast basin of the whirlpool the water is several 
feet higher than at the edges, appearing to boil up from the bottom. It 
varies, I should think, in the degrees of its agitation, depending perhaps on 
the increase or diminution of the quantity of supplied water; for there have 
been instances of persons who have attempted to save the timber floating 
round it, having, by their want of caution, allowed themselves to be en- 
gulfed, and yet escaping ‘at last. A soldier a few yeays ago, I think of 
the Sixty-cighth Regiment, got thus drawn from the edge, and was whirled 
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round and round for several hours, but saved at last by the exertions of 
the neighbouring farmers, who came with ropes to his rescue. I have 
heard naval men say, that they thought a stout boat might cross; but I 
confess, from the manner in which the largest trees are treated, notwith- 
standing their buoyancy, I should be very unwilling to try the experiment, 
and it is known that persons have been destroyed.” 


Nothing in the present two volumes has pleased or interested us 
more than the notices which they contain of the Red Indians; por- 
tions of various races of that rapidly declining people having sought 
a resting place in the Canadas, enticed by the good faith and kind 
treatment of the British, as contrasted with the usurpations and the 
oppressions exercised towards them by the United States. Still, a 
change to something like a settled life, or from their ancient hunt- 
ing usages, appears to accord ill with most of these tribes. The 
even seem to degenerate the moment they intermix with the whites ; 
the temptations offered in the form of intoxicating drinks being a 
principal cause of their declension and worse than savage degrada- 
tion. The following are some of the touching particulars given 
by our author :— 


** Owing to the system pursued by the neighbouring states, of ejecting 
the Indians altogether, a section of the Pou-tah-wah-tamies left the upper 
regions of the Mississippi, where they had been an equestrian tribe, and 
lived chiefly on the buffalo, to throw themselves on the protection of their 
great father, the King of England. 1 was fortunately at Penetangueshene, 
a distant frontier post, when the nation arrived there; and shall, in my 
account of that post, state what I saw when they first trod the British soil 
in all their warrior glory. 

‘*T would that they had been able to live in their native wild woods 
and prairies. I was delighted with the fresh display of untaught and 
uncivilized nature; for with all the barbarous and blood-thirsty warlike 
deeds which they there performed, there was something so noble, simple, 
and chaste in the manners, bearing, and demeanour of these sons of the 
soil, that it won golden opinions from all beholders. 

‘* But a few short months afterwards, and I again saw my friends, the 
Pou-tah-wah-tamies, or, as they are vulgarly called, the Pottawattamis, 
on the greensward in front of the parliament buildings at Toronto, hag- 
gard, clothed in rags and filthy blankets, bearing the evidence of starvation 
in their intelligent features. Want had driven them to do that which an 
Indian recoils from with horror—to rob the friends who had protected them. 
Whiskey, the accursed ‘ fire-water,’ as their eloquent language styles It, 
had swept away reason from the wise man, and strength from the youthful 
warrior. Their stock of ornamental and requisite personal appendages 
had been bartered for it, and the very provisions and blankets, which their 
great Father had so liberally bestowed for the support and comfort of his 
wandering red children, had been converted by it to profit a lawless and 
vile race of traders, who batten on the spoils of these unsuspecting sons of 
the soil, and whose unholy thirst for gold has swept from its surface 
almost the very name of its ancient possessors.” 
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According to Sir Richard the Mohawks appear to offer the most 
hopeful symptoms of improvement and aptitude for civilization of 
any of the tribes, specimens of which came under his observation. 
He waxes enthusiastic in behalf of the remnant of the celebrated and 
warlike tribe named. 


‘* How different the Mohawks of the midland district, near Kingston, on 
the Napanee road! Here a chaplain is appointed to administer the rites 
and services of the English Church. The people are happy and contented ; 
many of them possess property of value; and it is not an uncommon thing 
to see a Mohawk driving along in his little wagon, with every appearance 
of comfort. 

‘“‘] have reasons of a powerful nature to speak well of the Mohawks of 
the Indian woods. No sooner did the alarm of invasion from the United 
States, in 1837, sound through the province, than these moral and well- 
conducted people collected all their wagons, arms and ammunition, and 
drove to Kingston. They marched in with the Union-jack flying, and 
offered me their services to go into barracks and guard the approaches to 
the fortress and town. 

‘“‘] kept them for some time, determined, however, not to employ them 
against the few misled people of the province who took up arms, and only 
to oppose them to the robbers and plunderers from the opposite shores, 
who were no better than so many pirates, without a shadow of excuse for 
the villanous breach of the law of nations. I well knew that the name of 
Indian was a terror to these vagabonds; and therefore retained the faithful 
Mohawks till Van Ransellaez, Wells, Bill Jonson, and the Lady of the 
Lake, the Trulla of French Creek, were frightened out of their temporary 
hold of Hickory Island. The Indians, they knew, would have shown them 
no mercy; and I verily believe that they thought twice before they acted 
once, as long as the Mohawks were in the neighbourhood. 

‘“‘ Even at the risk of being charged with egotism, I cannot help, when 
the militia of Upper Canada come across my mind, dwelling upon the re- 
miniscences of them. These Indians were part of that militia, being regu- 
larly organized under a captain-leader and three chiefs; but they served, 
excepting the captain, who was a militia officer, without pay, scorning to 
receive it in the defence of their Great Mother and their beloved country. 
A fowling-piece or two, a few yards of ribbon, some silk handkerchiefs for 
their squaws, who were left at home, and a trifling quantity of tobacco, 
powder, and shot, sent them back to their woods as happy as possible. 

‘We held a parting council; and after many curious ceremonies, they 
enrolled me as a chief by the euphonous cognomen of Anadahesa, or he 
who summons the town. The first three syllables of this appellation are so 
very like Canada, that I begin to have some faith in the theory of those 
writers who assert that the country is so named from the Indians having 
always pointed to their villages, exclaiming, Canada! which may have 
meant the town par excellence.” 


Still it seems to be a matter of doubt with our author whether 
the Red men, either as individuals or tribes, are susceptible of com- 
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plete or speedy regeneration. The probability seems to be that, 
like whatever else is wild, they are doomed to be exterminated by 
the advancing steps of the White race. Here is a remarkable 
example of inborn sympathies overcoming all superinduced influ- 
ences :— 


‘‘] have seen the Red man in all his relative situations of warrior, 
hunter, tiller of the ground, and preacher of the word. I have seen him 
wholly wild, but never wholly civilized; for the best specimen of an 
Indian missionary I am acquainted with, in Upper Canada, forgot all 
his instruction, all his acquired feelings and habits, when he witnessed with 
me the war-dance of heathen and perfectly savage warriors. He had been 
carefully educated from a boy, spoke English perfectly, was modest, 
intelligent, and well-bred; guided his young family excellently, and did 
not intrude his professional habits and opinions when in society, nor 
seemed to be in the least elevated by his superior acquisitions; yet he 
grinned with savage delight at this exhibition of untutored nature. And 
when I asked him if it was not a blessing that the Indian had listened to 
the mild spirit of the White man’s religion, and having proved himself 
capable of appreciating it, that he might be the means of imparting its 
doctrines to the savage natures before us, who displayed human frailty in 
the lowest state of degradation, he calmly replied, ‘ What you say, my 
friend, is true; but I never before saw my Red brother in the condition 
of an absolute and acknowledged warrior. Ah! he is very brave! My 
father was as brave and as wild as he is; and often have I hid from his 
frown in the depths of the woods. Listen, the warrior is telling of his 
battles! I will interpret the brave man’s speech to you.’ And excited 
beyond the power of control by his native feelings, he went on translating 
the mighty deeds of a second Walk-in-the-water, or Young Wolf, or 
Snapping Turtle, or some other chief of equally euphonious and terrible 
cognomen. He staid out a second edition of the war-story, and even of 
the pipe-dance, which latter exhibition a European missionary would 
consider himself justly degraded by being present at; and I left him 
involved in rapid discourse with the heathen warriors.” 


These extracts convey an idea of the agreeable volumes before us; 
although, owing to the very discursive manner and the multitudinous 
matter of the author, it is not easy to give, in anything like a con- 
nected and naturally consecutive narrative, a complete notion of the 
work. The variety of places visited by him, the number of his ex- 
cursions professional as well as for pleasure, the extent of his Cana- 
dian experience, the recentness of the information which he com- 
municates, and the liberal enlightened spirit with which every thing 
is told, combine to put us in the best humour possible with the book. 
Whether ascending the St. Lawrence, visiting Quebec and Montreal, 
or the Thousand Isles, or describing the immense lakes of Ontario, 
Huron, &c., we have a happy blending of economical information, 
natural history, antiquities, scenic painting, and engineering statis- 
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ties or speculation. Observe what the Lieut.-Colonel says with re- 
gard to the Welland canal :— 


“We must now,” he says, “travel to the mouth of the river Welland, 
one of the openings into the canal of that name, which canal has, until 
now, been a mere job. The government have, however, observed with a 
quiet eye the proceedings of this job, and at last, under Lord Sydenham’s 
administration, seem disposed to do something about it; and if it is ever 
made a good navigable steam-boat or ship canal, Canada will increase in 
wealth and population from the hour which opens its gates to the first ves- 
sel from Erie or Huron. The Americans are so sensible of this, that for 
years they have been planning and projecting a magnificent ship naviga- 
tion, to connect Erie, Ontario, and the Erie canal. The plans of their 
topographical engineers for this stupendous work are beautifully executed, 
and would have been followed up, but that the monied concerns of the re- 
public have been in rather a ticklish state of late years, and the defalca- 
tions of their public servants of such alarming extent, as to cause the exe- 
cutive to pause ere it enter upon so splendid a national undertaking. If 
the Welland canal be now seriously set about, and competent military 
engineers employed in its construction, the trade of the Far West must 
centre in Canada; and of its extent, what statistics can afford even a glimpse ? 
For the Americans well know that even if their grand ship-canal were 
opened round the Falls, they have still a most serious disadvantage to con- 
tend against, in the ice of Lake Erie and that coming from Niagara; 
whereas the mouth of the Welland will always be open on the Canada 
shore, for weeks earlier than the mouth of any canal on the New York side 
of the river; and, as its exitus on Lake Ontario will be at a great distance 
from the exitus of the Niagara, it will never be embarrassed there by the 
spring ice. Travellers cross over the Welland river by a long wooden 
bridge in the village of Chippewa, famous for a battle in the last American 
war, and still more famous in 1837, as the head-quarters of the brave 
Canadian militia, who took up arms in the gloomy depth of that winter, 
to resist the friendly intentions of their opposite neighbours. If you pro- 
ceed out of Welland in a Canadian steam-boat, you will pass into the river 
Niagara at rather a nervous place, where the river widens to an immense 
expanse, before it suddenly contracts again to form the rapids and cataract 
of Niagara. The first idea, to a stranger, on reaching this spot is—sup- 
posing the engine should get out of order, is the vessel to go down the 
Fall, which is boiling up at about two miles below? There is, however, 
I believe, very little real danger, as it is the site of the traject, or common 
ferry between Chippewa and the New York shore at Fort Schlosser, at 
that celebrated spot where Captain Drew and his dauntless militia-sailors 
cut out the Caroline in the darkness of the night, and sent the pirate-ves- 
sel flaming down into the abyss below.” 


Sir Richard thinks that, should the Welland canal ever be com- 
pleted by the government, the province of Upper Canada may 
become the seat of a future nation, with such internal resources, as 
that the neighbouring northern states of the American Union would 
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sink into comparative insignificance. ‘* Surrounded and crossed by 
canals, lakes, rivers, her industry will command the West and its 
unfolded wealth. Imagining a belt embraced by the St. Lawrence, 
the Ottawa, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, containing a population of 
millions, derived principally from Britain, the statist can easily 
divine the position they might maintain, and how prudent it must 
be to hold the dominion of England over this fertile empire as long 
as possible, closing the links of connexion by every act of kindness, 
and securing in the new world a future British power, unlike that 
which is advancing to completion in the United States.” But 
leaving these speculations, let us close with the results of certain 
surveys of the Canadian lakes :— 


** They have the following mean depths, elevations above the Atlantic, 
length and breadth and circumference :— 
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Miles. | Miles. | Miles.| Feet. | Feet. 

Superior .| 450 | 200 | 1525 | 900 | 596 

Huron. .| 250 190 | 1100 | 1000 | 578 

Michigan .| 260 90 | 1000 | 1000 | 578 

Erie . .| 275 50 700 84 | 565 

Ontario .| 180 80 500 500 | 232 

St. Clair . 35 30 100 20 | 570 

Simcoe. 40 30 120 — | 712,or480above 
Lake Ontario. 


























“Tt has been computed that the Canadian lakes contain 14,000 cubic 
miles of water, or more than half that on the whole earth. These deduc- 
tions have been drawn from careful surveys; but the mean depths of the 
large lakes are assumed, as some of them have been sounded in places 
near their centre without finding bottom; and it is conjectured that 
Ontario has a bed of salt in its deepest part—which is very probable, as 
the surrounding country is of the salt-formation.”’ 





Art. III.—Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs and Condition of 
the North American Indians. By Grorcr CaTuin. 2 vols. Published 
by the Author. 


Mr. Cat in is a native of Wyoming, his parents having settled in 
the “ fair” valley, after the Indian massacre; its horrors, chiefly 
as pictured by the poet, having also made such a deep impression 
on his mind, and awakened such an interest concerning the Red 
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yeople, that he never left off cherishing a desire to visit them. 
«The sad tale,” he says, *‘ of my native ‘ valley’ has been beautifully 
sung ; and from the flight of ‘ Gertrude’s’ soul my young imagina- 
tion closely traced the savage to his deep retreats, and gazed upon 
him in dreadful horror, until pity pleaded, and admiration worked 
acharm.” Accordingly, though educated for the bar, the rod and 
the gun, the pencil and the brush, the rivers and forests, were far 
more enticing than your Justinians and Blackstones. He took to 
the painter’s profession, and practised in Philadelphia, where a visit 
of certain Indian chiefs served to strengthen and rekindle his early 
enthusiasm with regard to that doomed race; for doomed undoubt- 
edly itis toa speedy extinction. ‘Take at once an eloquent general 
account of the author and the artist’s feelings and experience with 
regard to the untamed Far West, and the tribes that roam over its 
prairies and dwell in its forests. It is, he tells us, ‘* a vast country 
of green fields, where the men are all red—where meat is the staff 
of life—where no daws but those of honour are known—where the 
oak and the pine give way to the cotton-wood and peccan—where 
range the buffalo, the elk, mountain-sheep, and the fleet-bounding 
antelope—where the magpie and chattering paroquettes supply the 
place of the red-breast and the blue-bird—where wolves are white 
and bears grizzly—where pheasants are hens of the prairie, and 
frogs have horns—where the rivers are yellow, and white men are 
turned savages in looks. Through the whole of this strange land 
the dogs are all wolves—women all slaves—men all lords; where 
the sun and rats alone (of all the list of old acquaintances) could be 
recognized in this country of strange metamorphose.” 

Hear again the traveller and artist in this really new country. 
“T have,” says Mr. Catlin, “ for a long time been of opinion that 
the wilderness of our country afforded models equal to those from 
which the Grecian sculptors transferred to the marble such inimi- 
table grace and beauty; and I am now more confirmed in this 
opinion since I have immersed myself in the midst of thousands and 
tens of thousands of these knights of the forests, whose whole lives 
are lives of chivalry, and whose daily feats, with their naked limbs, 
might vie with those of the Grecian youths in the beautiful rivalry 
of the Olympian games. No man’s imagination, with all the aids 
of description that can be given to it, can ever picture the beauty 
and wildness of scenes that may be daily visited in this romantic 
country; of hundreds of these graceful youths, without a care to 
wrinkle, or a fear to disturb the full expression of pleasure and 
enjoyment that beams upon their faces—their long black hair 
mingling with their horses’ tails floating in the wind, while they 
are flying over the carpeted prairie, and dealing death with their 
spears and arrows to a band of infuriated buffaloes; or their splen- 
did procession in a war-parade, arrayed in all their gorgeous colours 
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and trappings, moving with such exquisite grace and manly beauty, 

added to that bold defiance which man carries on his front, who 

acknowledges no superior on earth, and who is amenable to no laws 

except the laws of God and honour.” In this enthusiastic and 

hearty tone does Mr. Catlin describe and paint the heroes, the 

native dress, and the wigwams of the red man. Three hundred of 
these portraits in oil he brought home safe with him; also “ two 

hundred other paintings in oil, containing views of their villages, 

their wigwams, their games and religious ceremonies, their dances, 

their ball-plays, their buffalo-hunting, and other amusements (con- 

taining in all over 3000 full-length figures), and the landscapes of 
the country they live in, as well as a very extensive and curious col- 

lection of their costumes, and all their other manufactures, from the 

size of a wigwam down to the size of a quill or a rattle.” 

These facts, these pictures,—as the splendid and unique collection 
exhibited at the Kgyptian Hall has demonstrated to multitudes,— 
and this style of description, show how earnest and enthusiastic Mr. 
Catlin’s heart is towards the aboriginal Americans. And not more 
earnest and enthusiastic is he than his manner is truthful and faith- 
ful. Truth is stamped on everything he says, verisimilitude is in 
every one of his pictures. We indeed wonder how he could exe- 
cute such works with his pencil, and describe so fully with his pen, 
considering the opportunities he could snatch while living thousands 
of miles from the confines of civilization. But his heart was in the 
subjects, he had higher aims than merely to travel in strange lands, 
and paint savage scenes; and hence the graphic and vivid character 
of his sketches as an author and as an artist. He says, “ In addi- 
tion to the knowledge of human nature and of my art, which I hope 
to acquire by this toilsome and expensive undertaking, I have 
another in view, which, if it should not be of equal service to me, 
will be of no less interest and value to posterity. I have, for many 
years past, contemplated the noble races of red men who are now 
spread over the trackless forests and boundless prairies, melting 
away at the approach of civilization—their rights invaded, their 
morals corrupted, their lands wrested from them, their customs 
changed, and therefore lost to the world ; and they at last sunk into 
the earth, and the ploughshare turning the sod over their graves,— 
and I have flown to their rescue—not of their lives or of their race 
(for they are ‘doomed,’ and must perish)—but to the rescue of 
their looks and their modes, at which the acquisitive world may 
hurl their poison and every besom of destruction, and trample them 
down and crush them to death; yet, phoenix-like, they may rise 
from the ‘ stain’ of a painter’s ‘ palette,’ and live again upon canvass, 
and stand forth for centuries yet to come the living monuments of 
a noble race.” . 

It was for the purpose, therefore, not only of advancement in his 
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art, but to preserve the memory and the likeness of a doomed 
people, that Mr. Catlin cherished the purpose of visiting every 
tribe of Indians on the American continent; a bold and hazardous 
undertaking. Accordingly he devoted eight years to his enter- 
prise, actually visiting forty-eight tribes, the greater portion speak- 
ing different languages, and the whole amounting to about four 
hundred thousand souls. This multitude again recalls the melan- 
choly idea of the entire race speedily disappearing from the face of 
the earth. What a dreary and sad look it is to glance into such a 
future! What a painful and dreadful retrospect does the modern 
and recent history of the red people present! A few centuries 
ago white men set foot for the first time in the country of the 
doomed race, when the numbers of the aboriginal Americans are 
supposed to have exceeded sixteen millions. But, alas! now it is 
believed that not ¢wo remain; entire tribes having wholly disap- 
peared; while of these, perhaps, not a fourth part remain untainted 
and undemoralized by the civilized invaders. Such, indeed, has 
been the desolation wrought by the contaminating vices and diseases 
of white men,—such the poison of whiskey, and the death by 
small-pox,—that the natives of the forests and the prairies have 
been cut off at a rate unknown in the history of war and of the 
human family. In 1837, “the gentle and courteous” Mandans 
numbered ¢éwo thousand, and now not a single soul of them remains ; 
only between thirty and forty having escaped the pestilence of the 
small-pox, and these a hostile tribe butchered. 

We must now, with few breaks, present a variety of Mr. Catlin’s 
life-looking, curious, and arresting sketches and records. The 
whole has such an authentic appearance that it is impossible to 
doubt his good faith; every picture speaks with such an earnest 
enthusiasm that it is impossible not to be carried along and away 
with the author. 

Our first extract will serve to convey some ideas of the vast 
extent of the untamed regions of America, and also of the immense 
distance to which our traveller penetrated :— 


“In the commencement of my tour, several of my travelling companions 
from the city of New York, found themselves at a frightful distance from 
the West, when we arrived at Niagara Falls; and hastened back to amuse 
their friends with tales and scenes of the West. At Buffalo a steamboat 
was landing with 400 passengers, and twelve days out—‘ Where from ?’— 
‘From the West.’ In the rich state of Ohio, hundreds were selling their 
farms and going to the West. In the beautiful city of Cincinnati, people said 
to me, ‘Our town has passed the days of its most rapid growth, it is not 
far enough West.’ In St. Louis, 1,400 miles west of New York, my land- 
lady assured me that I would be pleased with her boarders, for they were 
nearly all merchants from the ‘ West.’ I there asked whence came those 


steamboats, laden with pork, honey, hides, &c. ?—‘ From — 
2A 
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Whence those ponderous bars of silver, which those men have been for 


hours shouldering and putting on board that boat? ‘They come from 
Santa I’é, from the West.’ ”’ 


After a number of similar inquiries and answers in the course of 
large strides, we find the traveller starting in the Yellow-Stone, say- 
ing “ ll go to the West.” 


‘*Two thousand miles on her, and we were at the mouth of Yellow- 
Stone river at the West. What! invoices, bills of lading, &c., a whole- 
sale establishment so far to the West? And those strange looking, long- 
haired gentlemen, who have just arrived, and are relating the adventures 
of their long and tedious journey. Who are they ?—Oh! they are some 
of our merchants just arrived from the West. And that keel-boat, the 
Mackinaw-boat richly laden with goods ?—These, Sir, are outfits starting 
for the West. Going to the West, ha? ‘Then,’ said I, ‘I'll try it again, 
I will try and see if I can go to the West.’ ” 


At a fort, a dauntless and semi-barbarous-looking, jolly fellow, 
dashed forth in advance of his party on his wild horse to meet Mr. 
Catlin, and the following is part of the dialogue that ensued :— 


“Ne parlez vous l’Anglais?—Non, Monsr. I speaks de French and de 
Americaine ; mais je ne parle pas l’Anglais.— Well then, my good fellow, 
{ will speak English, and you may speak Americaine.—Val, sare, je suis 
bien content, pour for I see dat you speaks putty coot Americaine.— You 
live here, I suppose ?—Non, Monsieur, I comes fair from de West.—What, 
from the West! Where under the heavens is that ?—-Wat, diable! de 
West ? well, you shall see, Monsieur, he is putty fair off, suppose.—Do 
you see anything of the ‘ Flatheads’ in your country ?—Non, Monsieur, 
ils demeurent very, very fair to de West.” 


We must now extract some more minute and particular picturing 
of regions which presented objects and nature in strange and novel 
shapes and colours. Having from the junction of the Missouri with 
the Mississippi ascended the former 2000 miles, to the Yellow- 
stone River, Mr. Catlin here fixed his first station; the fort of the 
American Fur Company offering a resting and secure place. A 
description of the Missouri furnishes a specimen of the artist’s style 
when he handles the pen, and also of extraordinary features in the 
world of nature. ‘That river, he tell us, is perhaps different in 
appearance and character from all other rivers in the world; there 
is a terror in its manner which is sensibly felt, the moment we enter 
its muddy waters from the Mississippi.” ‘“ Its boiling, turbid waters, 
sweep off, in one unceasing current.” It i» always turbid and 
opaque, owing to the continual falling in ef its rich alluvial banks; 
having “the colour of a cup of chocolate or coffee, with sugar and 
cream stirred into it.” The following are other singular condi- 
tions :— 


‘For the distance of 1000 miles above St. Louis, the shores of this 
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river (and in many places the whole bed of the stream) are filled with snags 
and raft, formed of trees of the largest size, which have been undermined 
by the falling banks and cast into the stream; their roots becoming fast- 
ened in the bottom of the river, with their tops floating on the surface of 
the water, and pointing down the stream, forming the most frightful and 
discouraging prospect for the adventurous voyageur. Almost every island 
and sand-bar is covered with huge piles of these floating trees; and when 
the river is flooded, its surface is almost literally covered with floating raft 
and drift-wood; which bids positive defiance to keel-boats and steamers 
on their way up the river.” 


The scene is not, however, all so dreary, nor such as has been 
reported. 


‘“‘1t has been heretofore very erroneously represented to the world, that 
the scenery on this river was monotonous, and wanting in picturesque 
beauty. This intelligence is surely incorrect, and that because it has been 
brought, perhaps, by men who are not the best judges in the world of 
nature’s beautiful works! and if they were, they always pass them by, in 
pain or desperate distress, in toil and trembling fear for the safety of their 
furs and peltries, or for their lives, which are at the mercy of the yelling 
savages who inhabit this delightful country. One thousand miles or more 
of the upper part of the river was, to my eye, like fairy-land; and during 
our transit through that part of our voyage, I was most of the time riveted to 
the deck of the boat, indulging my eyes in the boundless and tireless plea- 
sure of roaming over the thousand hills, and bluffs, and dales, and ravines ; 
where the astonished herds of buffaloes, of elks, and antelopes, and sneaking 
wolves, and mountain-goats, were to be seen bounding up and down and 
over the green fields ; each one and each tribe, band, and gang, taking 
their own way, and using their own means to the greatest advantage pos- 
sible, to leave the sight and sound of the puffing of our boat, which was 
for the first time saluting the green and wild shores of the Missouri with 
the din of mighty steam. From St. Louis to the falls of the Missouri, a 
distance of 2600 miles, is one continued prairie ; with the exception of a 
lew of the bottoms formed along the bank of the river, and the streams 
which are falling into it, which are often covered with the most luxuriant 
growth of forest-timber. The summit level of the great prairies stretching 
off to the west and the east from the river, to an almost boundless extent, 
is from two to three hundred fect above the level of the river; which has 
formed a bed or valley for its course, varying in width from two to twenty 
miles. This channel or valley has been evidently produced by the force 
of the current, which has gradually excavated, in its floods and gorges, this 
immense space, and sent its débris into the ocean. By the continual over- 
flowing of the river, it$ deposits have been lodged and left with a horizontal 
surface, spreading the deepest and richest alluvion over the surface of its 
meadows on either side; through which the river winds its serpentine 
course, alternately running from one bluff to the other; which present them- 
selves to its shores in all the most picturesque and beautiful shapes and 
colours imaginable—some with their green sides gracefully sloped down in 
the most lov ely groups to the water’s “edge, whilst others, divested cf their 
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verdure, present themselves in immense masses of clay of different colours, 
which arrest the eye of the traveller, with the most curious views in the 
world. These strange and picturesque appearances have been produced 
by the rains and frosts, which are continually changing the dimensions, and 
varying the thousand shapes of these denuded hills, by washing down their 
sides and carrying them into the river. Amongst these groups may be 
seen tens and hundreds of thousands of different forms and figures, of the 
sublime and the picturesque; in many places for miles together, as the boat 
glides along, there is one continued appearance, before and behind us, of 
some ancient and boundless city in ruins—ramparts, terraces, domes, 
towers, citadels and castles may be seen,—cupolas, and magnificent porti- 
coes, and here and there a solitary column and crumbling pedestal, and 
even spires of clay which stand alone—and glistening in the distance, as the 
sun's rays are refracted back by the thousand crystals of gypsum which 
are imbedded in the clay of which they are formed. Over and through 
these groups of domes and battlements (as one is compelled to imagine 
them), the sun sends his long and gilding rays, at morn or in the evening; 
giving life and light, by aid of shadows cast to the different glowing colours 
of these clay-built ruins; shedding a glory over the solitude of this wild 
and pictured country, which no one can realize unless he travels here and 
looks upon it.” 


It is amidst such wild and primeval haunts that the mountain- 
sheep and the antelope live in herds, secure by the sides and slopes 
of the bluffs, which are nearly inaccessible, from their natural ene- 
mies. It was among and through river-scenes and scenery for 
2000 miles that the steamer in which Mr. Catlin was proceeding 
to the West, “ tugged, and puffed, and blowed, and toiled for three 
months.” But what of the native on the adjacent banks ?— 


“If anything did ever literally and completely ‘astonish (and astound) 
the natives,’ it was the appearance of our steamer, puffing and blowing, and 
paddling, and rushing by their villages which were on the banks of the river. 
These poor and ignorant people, for the distance of 2000 miles, had never 
before seen or heard of a steamboat, and in some places they seemed at a 
loss to know what to do, or how to act; they could not, as the Dutch did 
at Newburgh, on the Hudson river, take it to be a floating saw-mill—and 
they had no name for it,—so it was, like every thing else (with them) 
which is mysterious and unaccountable, called medicine (mystery). We 
had on board one twelve-pound cannon and three or four eight-pound 
swivels, which we were taking up to arm the Fur Company’s fort at the 
mouth of Yellow Stone; and at the approach to every village they were 
all discharged several times in rapid succession, which threw the inhabitants 
into utter confusion and amazement—some of them threw their faces to the 
ground, and cried to the Great Spirit—some shot their horses and dogs, 
and sacrificed them to appease the Great Spirit, whom they conceived was 
offended—some deserted their villages, and ran to the tops of the bluffs 
some miles distant; and others, in some places, as the boat landed in front 
of their villages, came with great caution, and peeped over the bank of the 
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river to sce the fate of their chiefs; whose duty it was (from the nature of 
their office) to approach us, whether friends or foes, and to go on board. 
Sometimes, in this plight, they were instantly thrown neck and heels over 
each other’s heads and shoulders—men, women and children, and dogs— 
sage, sachem, old and young—all in a mass, at the frightful discharge of the 
steam from the escape-pipe, which the captain of the boat let loose upon 
them for his own fun and amusement. There were many curious conjec- 
tures amongst their wise men with regard to the nature and powers of the 
steamboat. Amongst the Mandans, some called it the ‘big thunder canoe ;’ 
for, when in distance below the village, they saw the lightning flash from 
its sides, and heard the thunder come from it: others called it the ‘ big 
medicine canoe with eyes’—it was medicine (mystery) because they could 
not understand it: and it must have eves—for, said they, ‘it sees its own 
way, and takes the deep water in the middle of the channel.’ ”’ 


We have also this specimen of sentiment respecting the scenes 
described,—‘** What man in the world ever ascended the pinnacle 
of one of the Missouri’s green-carpeted bluffs, a thousand miles 
severed from his own familiar land, and giddily gazed over the 
interminable and boundless ocean of grass-covered hills and valleys 
which lie beneath him, where the gloom of silence is complete— 
where not even the voice of the sparrow or cricket is heard—with- 
out feeling a sweet melancholy come over him, which seemed to 
drown his sense of everything beneath and on a level with him 2” 

At the Fur Company’s fort Mr. C. began to have experience of 
the table fare of the inhabitants and the hunters of the prairies,— 
buffalo meat and tongue, beaver’s tails, and marrow fat, but neither 
bread nor butter. ‘ The abundance is often great, but sometimes 
there is a scarcity, when a party is mustered to go for meat,” 
instead of “ to hunt,” as home-abiding people in old countries would 
call it. We quote a spirited account of our traveller’s early expe- 
rience in one of these parties. The preparation, the chase, and 
the artist, all appear to the life :— 


“Mons. Chardon ‘ tossed the feather’ (a custom always observed, to try 
the course of the wind), and we commenced ‘stripping’ as it is termed 
(t. e.every man strips himself and his horse of every extraneous and unne- 
cessary appendage of dress, &c. that might be an incumbrance in running): 
hats are laid off, and coats—and bullet pouches; sleeves are rolled up, a 
handkerchief tied lightly around the head, and another around the waist— 
cartridges are prepared and placed in the waistcoat pocket, or a half dozen 
bullets ‘ throwed into the mouth,’ &c. &c., all of which takes up some ten 
or fifteen minutes, and is not, in appearance or in effect, unlike a council 
of war. Our leader lays the whole plan of the chase, and preliminaries all 
fixed, guns charged and ramrods in our hands, we mount and start for the 
onset. The horses are all trained for this business, and seem to enter into 
it with as much enthusiasm, and with-as restless a spirit as their riders 
themselves.” 
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In the rear, and on the trail of such a party, carts follow to bring 
back the spoil. And now suppose rivers to be forded, and bluffs 
to have been ascended, and a herd in sight :— 


by “‘The herd, discovering us, wheeled and laid their course in a mass. 
At this instant we started (and all must start, for no one could check the 
fury of those steeds at that moment of excitement,) and away all sailed, 
and over the prairie flew, in a cloud of dust which was raised by their 
trampling hoofs. M‘Kenzie was foremost in the throng, and soon dashed 
off amidst the dust and was out of sight—he was after the fattest and the 
, fastest. I had discovered a huge bull whose shoulders towered above the 
| whole band, and I picked my way through the crowd to get alongside of 
ae him. I went not for ‘ meat,’ but for a trophy ; I wanted his head and 
4% horns. I dashed along through the thundering mass, as they swept away 
| over the plain, scarcely able to tell whether I was on a buffalo’s back or 
my horse—hit, and hooked, and jostled about, till at length I found myself 
alongside of my game, when I gave him a shot, as I passed him.” 
i 


What a scene follows for a Landseer :— 


‘*T turned my eyes in the direction where the herd had gone, and our 
‘f companions in pursuit, and nothing could be seen of them, nor indication 
: except the cloud of dust which they left behindthem. At a little distance 
on the right, however, I beheld my huge victim endeavouring to make as 
much headway as he possibly could, from this dangerous ground, upon 
three legs. I galloped off to him, and at my approach he wheeled around— 
' and bristled up for battle; he seemed to know perfectly well that he could 
not escape from me, and resolved to meet his enemy and death as bravely 
as possible. I found that my shot had entered him a little too far forward, 
| breaking one of his shoulders, and lodging in his breast, and from his 
| very great weight it was impossible for him to make much advance upon 
me. AsI rode up within a few paces of him, he would bristle up with 
fury enough in his Jooks alone, almost to annihilate me; and making one 
lunge at me, would fall upon his neck and nose, so that I found the saga- 
city of my horse alone enough to keep me out of reach of danger; and I 
drew from my pocket my sketch-book, laid my gun across my lap, and 
commenced taking his likeness. He stood stiffened up, and swelling with 
awful vengeance, which was sublime for a picture, but which he could not 
vent upon me. I rode around him and sketched him in’numerous attitudes ; 
sometimes he would lie down, and I would then sketch him; then throw 


my cap at him, and rousing him on his legs, rally a new expression, and 
a sketch him again.” 
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| Our readers must often have read of the medicine bag which the 
il Red Indians carry, and of the religious and superstitious regard 
shown towards it. As will have been observed already in one of 
our extracts, medicine is merely synonymous with mystery. It 1s 
often viewed as a charm, and is at times worshipped. We quote 
i particulars :— 
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“The ‘ medicine-bag,’ then, is a mystery-bag; and its meaning and im- 
portance necessary to be understood, as it may be said to be the key of 
Indian life and Indian character. These bags are constructed of the skins 
of animals, of birds, or of reptiles, and ornamented and preserved in a thou- 
sand different ways, as suits the taste or freak of the person who constructs 
them. ‘These skins are generally attached to some part of the clothing of 
the Indian, or carried in his hand; they are oftentimes decorated in sucha 
manner as to be exceedingly ornamental to his person, and always are 
stuffed with grass, or moss, or something of the kind; and generally with- 
out drugs or medicines within them, as they are religiously closed and 
scaled, and seldom, if ever, to be opened. I find that every Indian in his 
primitive state carries his medicine-bag in some form or other, to which 
he peys the greatest homage, and to which he looks for safety and protection 
through life,—and, in fact, it might almost be called a species of idolatry ; 
for it would seem, in some instances, as if he actually worshipped it. 
Feasts are often made, and dogs and horses sacrificed to a man’s medicine; 
and days, and even weeks, of fasting and penance of various kinds are 
often suffered, to appease his medicine, which he imagines he has in some 
way offended. This curious custom has principally been done away with 
along the frontier, where white men laugh at the Indian for the observance 
of so ridiculous and useless a form: but in this country it is in full force, 
and every male in the tribe carries this his supernatural charm or guardian, 
to which he looks for the preservation of his life, in battle or in other dan- 
ger: at which times it would be considered ominous of bad luck and an ill 
fate to be without it. The manner in which this curious and important 
article is instituted is this: a boy, at the age of fourteen or fifteen years, 
is said to be making or ‘forming his medicine,’ when he wanders away from 
his father’s lodge, and absents himself for the space of two or three, and 
sometimes even four or five, days; lying on the ground in some remote or 
secluded spot, crying to the Great Spirit, and fasting the whole time. 
During this period of peril and abstinence, when he falls asleep, the first 
animal, bird, or reptile, of which he dreams (or pretends to have dreamed, 
perhaps,) he considers the Great Spirit has designated for his mysterious 
protector through life. He then returns home to his father’s lodge, and 
relates his success: and after allaying his thirst, and satiating his appetite, 
he sallies forth with weapons or traps, until he can procure the animal or 
bird, the skin of which he preserves entire, and ornaments it according to 
his own fancy, and carries it with him through life, for ‘good luck’ (as he 
calls it ;) as his strength in battle—and in death his guardian-spirit, that is 
buried with him, and which is to conduct him safe to the beautiful hunting- 
grounds which he contemplates in the world to come. The value of the 
medicine-bag to the Indian is above all price; for to sell it, or give it 
away, would subject him to such signal disgrace in his tribe, that he could 
never rise above it; and again, his superstition would stand in the way of 
any such disposition of it, for he considers it the gift of the Great Spirit. 
An Indian carries his medicine-bag into battle, and trusts to it for his pro- 
tection; and if he loses it thus, when fighting ever so bravely for his coun- 
try, he suffers a disgrace scarcely less than that which occurs in case he 
sells or gives it away; his enemy carries it off, and displays it to his own 
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people as a trophy ; whilst the loser is cut short of the respect that is due 
to other young men of his tribe, and for ever subjected to the degrading 
epithet of ‘a man without medicine,’ or ‘he who has lost his medicine;’ 
until he can replace it again, which can only be done by rushing into battle 
and plundering one from an enemy whom he slays with his own hand. 
This done, his medicine is restored, and he is reinstated again in the esti- 
mation of his tribe; and even higher than before, for such is called the 
best of medicine, or ‘medicine honourable.’ It is a singular fact, that a 
man can institute his mystery or medicine but once in his life; and equally 
singular, that he can reinstate himself by the adoption of the medicine of 
his enemy; both of which regulations are strong and violent inducements 
for him to fight in battle: the first, that he may protect and preserve his 
medicine ; and the second, in case he has been so unlucky as to lose it, 
that he may restore it, and his reputation also, while he is desperately con- 
tending for the protection of his community.” 


Medicine-men attend on solemn occasions. An instance is de- 
scribed when a mortally wounded warrior was the circumstance. 


*‘ His entrée and his garb were somewhat thus :—he approached the ring 
with his body in a crouching position with a slow and tilting step: his 
body and head were entirely covered with the skin of a yellow bear, the 
head of which (his own head being inside of it) served as a mask; the huge 
claws of which also were dangling on his wrists and ancles; in one hand 
he shook a frightful rattle, and in the other brandished his medicine-spear 
or magic wand; to the rattling din and discord of all of which he added 
the wild and startling jumps and yelps of the Indian, and the horrid and 
appalling grunts, and snarls, and growls of the grizzly bear, in ejaculatory 
and guttural incantations to the good and bad spirits, in behalf of his 
patient, who was rolling and groaning in the agonies of death, whilst he 
was dancing around him, jumping over him, and pawing him about, and 
rolling him in every direction. In this wise this strange operation pro- 
ceeded for half an hour, to the surprise of a numerous and death-like silent 
audience, until the man died; and the medicine-man danced off to his 
quarters, and packed up, and tied and secured from the sight of the world 
his mystery-dress and equipments. This dress, in all its parts, is one of 
the greatest curiosities in the whole collection of Indian manufactures which 
I have yet obtained in the Indian country. It is the strangest medley and 
mixture, perhaps, of the mysteries of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
that ever was seen. Besides the skin of the yellow bear (which, being 
almost an anomaly in that country, is out of the regular order of nature, 
and, of course, great medicine, and converted to a medicine use), there are 
attached to it the skins of many animals which are also anomalies or de- 
formities, which render them, in their estimation, medicine; and there are 
also the skins of snakes, and frogs, and bats,—beaks and toes and tails of 
birds,—hoofs of deer, goats, and antelopes ; and, in fact, the ‘ odds and 
ends,’ and fag ends, and tails, and tips of almost every thing that swims, 
flies, or runs, in this part of the wide world. Such is a medicine-man, OF 
a physician, and such is one of his wild and ridiculous manceuvres, which 
I have just witnessed in this strange eountry. These men are considered 
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as dignitaries in the tribe, and the greatest respect is paid to them by the 
whole community; not only for their skill in their materia medica, but 
more especially for their tact in magic and mysteries, in which they all 
deal to a very great extent. I shall have much more to say of these cha- 
racters and their doings in future epistles, and barely observe in the present 
place, that no tribe is without them ;—that in all tribes their doctors are 
conjurors-—are magicians—are soothsayers, and, I had like to have said, 
high-priests, inasmuch as they superintend and conduct all their religious 
ceremonies ;—they are looked upon by all as oracles of the nation. In 
all councils of war and peace they have a seat with the chiefs—are regu- 
larly consulted before any public step is taken, and the greatest deference 
and respect is paid to their opinions.” 


Mr. Catlin opposes the doctrine which many learned persons 
have maintained with regard to the identity of the Indian languages 
of North America, viz., that they can all be traced to two or three 
roots. He thinks that the radical differences are much more 
numerous. But it appears that not only the language but some of 
the physical features of certain tribes are extraordinarily anomalous, 
and quite peculiar. For example, nature is said by him to have 
bestowed upon the Crows alone an extraordinary length of hair :— 


“‘T have just been painting a number of the Crows, fine-looking and 
noble gentlemen. They are really a handsome and well-formed set of 
men as can be seen in any part of the world: there is a sort of ease and 
grace added to their dignity of manners which gives them the air of gentle- 
men at once. I observed the other day that most of them were over six 
feet high; and very many of these have cultivated their natural hair to 
such an almost incredible length that it sweeps the ground as they walk. 
There are frequent instances of this kind amongst them; and, in some 
cases, a foot or more of it will drag on the grass as they walk, giving 
exceeding grace and beauty to their movements. They usually oil their 
hair with a profusion of bear’s grease every morning, which is no doubt 
one cause of the unusual length to which their hair extends; though it 
cannot be the sole cause of it, for the other tribes throughout this country 
use the bear’s grease in equal profusion without producing the same 
results. The Mandans, however, and the Sioux, of whom I shall speak 
in future epistles, have cultivated a very great growth of the hair, as many 
of them are seen whose hair reaches near to the ground. This extraordi- 
nary length of hair amongst the Crows is confined to the men alone ; for 
the women, though all of them with glossy and beautiful hair, and a great 
profusion of it, are unable to cultivate it to so great a length, or else they 
are not allowed to compete with their lords in a fashion so ornamental 
(and on which the men so highly pride themselves), and are obliged to 
cut it short off. The fashion of long hair amongst the men prevails 
throughout all the western and north-western tribes, after passing the 
Sacs and Foxes, and the Pawnees of the Platte, who, with two or three 
other tribes only, are in the habit of shaving nearly the whole head. The 
present chief of the Crows, who is called ‘ Long-hair,’ and has received 
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his name as well as his office from the circumstance of having the longest 
hair of any man in the nation, | have not yet seen; but L hope I yet may 
ere I leave this part of the country. This extraordinary man is known 
to several gentlemen with whom I am acquainted, and particularly to 
Messrs. Sublette and Campbell, of whom I have before spoken, who told 
me they had lived in his hospitable lodge with him for months together, 
and assured me that they had measured his hair by a correct means, and 
found it to be ten feet and seven inches in length, closely inspecting every 
part of it at the same time, and satisfying themselves that it was the natural 
growth. On ordinary occasions it is wound with a broad leather strap 
from his head to its extreme end, and then folded up into a budget or 
block, of some ten or twelve inches in length, and of some pounds weight, 
which when he walks is carried under his arm, or placed in his bosom, 
within the folds of his robe ; but on any great parade or similar occasion, 
his pride is to unfold it, oil it with bear’s grease, and let it drag behind 
him; some three or four feet of it spread out upon the grass, and black 
and shining like a raven’s wing. It is a common custom amongst most 
of these upper tribes to splice or add on several lengths of hair by fasten- 
ing them with glue; probably for the purpose of imitating the Crows, 


upon whom alone nature has bestowed this conspicuous and signal orna- 
ment.” 


Mr. Catlin himself, with his portrait-painting, was set down as 
a medicine :— 


** Perhaps nothing ever more completely astonished these people than 
the operations of my brush. The art of portrait-painting was a subject 
entirely new to them, and of course, unthought of; and my appearance 
here has commenced a new era in the arcana of medicine or mystery. 
Soon after arriving here, I commenced and finished the portraits of the two 
principal chiefs. This was done without having awakened the curiosity of 
the villagers, as they had heard nothing of what was going on, and even 
the chiefs themselves seemed to be ignorant of my designs, until the pictures 
were completed. No one else was admitted into my lodge during the 
operation ; and when finished, it was exceedingly amusing to see “them 
mutually recognizing each other’ s likeness, and assuring each other of the 
striking resemblance which they bore to the originals. Both of these 
pressed their hand over their mouths awhile in dead silence (a custom 
amongst most tribes, when anything surprises them very much) ; looking 
attentively upon the portraits and myself, and upon the palette and colours 
with which these unaccountable effects had been produced. They then 
walked up to me in the most gentle manner, taking me in turn by the 
hand, with a firm grip; with head and eyes inclined ‘downwards and ina 
tone a little above a whisper—pronounced the words ‘ te-ho-pe-nee 
Wash-ee !’ and walked off. That moment conferred an honour on me, 
which you as yet do not understand. 1 took the degree (not of Doctor of 
Laws, nor Bachelor of Arts) of Master of Arts—of “mysteries—of magic, 
and of hocus-pocus. L was recognized in that short sentence as a ‘ great 
medicine white man;’ and since “th: it time, have been regularly installed 
medicine or mystery, which is the most honourable degree that could be 
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conferred upon me here; and I now hold a place amongst the most emi- 
nent and envied personages, the doctors and conjurati of this titled com- 
munity. * * After I had finished the portraits of the two chiefs, and they 
had returned to their wigwams, and deliberately seated themselves by their 
respective fire-sides, and silently smoked a pipe or two (according to an 
universal custom), they gradually began to tell what had taken place; and 
at length crowds of gaping listeners, with mouths wide open, thronged their 
lodges; and a throng of women and girls were about my house, and through 
every crack and crevice I could sce their glistening eyes, which were pierc- 
ing my hut in a hundred places, from a natural and restless propensity, a 
curiosity to see what was going on within. An hour or more passed in 
this way, and the soft and silken throng continually increased, until some 
hundreds of them were clung, and piled about my wigwam like a swarm 
of bees hanging on the front and sides of their hive. During this time, not 
aman made his appearance about the premises—after a while, however, 
they could be seen, folded in their robes, gradually siding up towards the 
lodge, with a silly look upon their faces, which confessed at once that curi- 
osity was leading them reluctantly, where their pride checked and forbade 
them to go. The rush soon after became general, and the chiefs and medi- 
cine men took possession of my room, placing soldicrs (braves with spears 
in their hands) at the door, admitting no one, but such as were allowed 
by the chiefs, to come in. Monsr. Kipp (the agent of the Fur Company, 
who has lived here eight years, and to whom, for his politeness and hospi- 
tality, 1am much indebted), at this time took a seat with the chiefs, and, 
speaking their language fluently, he explained to them my views and the 
objects for which I was painting these portraits; and also expounded to 
them the manner in which they were made,—at which they seemed all to 
be very much pleased. The necessity at this time of exposing the portraits 
to the view of the crowds who were assembled around the house, became 
imperative, and they were held up together over the door, so that the whole 
village had a chance to see and recognize their chiefs. The effect upon so 
mixed a multitude, who as yet had heard no way of accounting for them, 
was novel and really laughable. The likenesses were instantly recognized, 
and many of the gaping multitude commenced yelping; some were stamp- 
ing off in the jarring dance—others were singing, and others again were 
crying—hundreds covered their mouths with their hands and were mute; 
others, indignant, drove their spears frightfully into the ground, and some 
threw a reddened arrow at the sun, and went home to their wigwams. * * 
The squaws generally agreed, that they had discovered life enough in them 
to render my medicine too great for the Mandans; saying that such an 
operation could not be performed without taking away from the original 
something of his existence, which I put in the picture, and they could see it 
move, could see it stir. This curtailing of the natural existence, for the 
purpose of instilling life into the secondary one, they decided to be a use- 
less and destructive operation, and one which was calculated to do great 
mischief in their happy community; and they commenced a mournful and 
doleful chaunt against me, crying and weeping bitterly through the village, 
proclaiming me a most ‘dangerous man; one who could make living 
persons by looking at them; and at the same time, could, as a matter of 
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course, destroy life in the same way, if I chose. That my medicine was 
dangerous to their lives, and that I must leave the village immediately, 
That bad luck would happen to those whom I painted—that I was to take 
a part of the existence of those whom I painted, and carry it home with 
me amongst the white people, and that when they died they would never 
sleep quiet in their graves.’ ” 


The excitement and alarm were at length satisfactorily allayed 
by the artist’s explanations at a council held for taking the subject 
into consideration. He was even promoted :— 


** T was waited upon in due form and ceremony by the medicine-men, 
who received me upon the old adage, ‘ Similis simili gaudet.’ I was invited 
to a feast, and they presented me a she-shee-quoi, or a doctor’s rattle, and 
also a magical wand, or a doctor’s staff, strung with claws of the grizzly 
bear, with hoofs of the antelope, with ermine, with wild sage and bat’s 
wings, and perfumed withal with the choice and savoury odour of the pole- 
cat; a dog was sacrificed and hung by the legs over my wigwam, and I 
was therefore and thereby initiated into (and countenanced in the practice 
of) the arcana of medicine or mystery, and considered a Fellow of the 
Extraordinary Society of conjurati.” 


The red people strike and remove their tents in a curious and 
expert manner :— 


** While ascending the river to this place, I saw an encampment of Sioux, 
consisting of six hundred of these lodges, struck, and all things packed 
and on the move in a few minutes. The chief sends his runners or criers 
(for such all chiefs keep in their employment) through the village a few 
hours before they are to start, announcing his determination to move, and 
the hour fixed upon, and the necessary preparations are in the meantime 
making; and at the time announced the lodge of the chief is seen flapping 
in the wind, a part of the poles having been taken out from under it ; this 
is the signal, and in one minute six hundred of them (on a level and 
beautiful prairie), which before had been strained tight and fixed, were 
seen waving and flapping in the wind, and in one minute more all were 
flat upon the ground. Their horses and dogs, of which they had a vast 
number, had all been secured upon the spot in readiness; and each one 
was speedily loaded with the burden allotted to it, and ready to fall into 
the grand procession. For this strange cavalcade, preparation is made in 
the following manner: the poles of a lodge are divided into two bunches, 
and the little ends of each bunch fastened upon the shoulders or withers of 
a horse, leaving the butt-ends to drag behind on the ground on either side ; 
just behind the horse a brace or pole is tied across, which keeps the poles 
in their respective places ; and then upon that, and the poles behind the 
horse, is placed the lodge or tent which is rolled up, and also numerous 
other articles of household and domestic furniture, and on the top of all, 
two, three, and even (sometimes) four women and children. Each one of 
these horses has a conductress, who sometimes walks before and leads him, 
with a tremendous pack upon her back ; and at others she sits astride of 
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his back, with a child, perhaps, at her breast, and another astride of the 
horse’s back behind her, clinging to her waist with one arm, while it affec- 
tionately embraces a sneaking dog-pup in the other. In this way five or 
six hundred wigwams, with all their furniture, may be seen drawn out for 
miles, creeping over the grass-covered plains of this country; and three 
times that number of men, on good horses, strolling along in front or on 
the flank, and in some tribes, in the rear of this heterogeneous caravan, 
at least five times that number of dogs, which fall into the rank, and fol- 
low in the train and company of the women ; and every cur of them, who 
is large enough, and not too cunning to be enslaved, is encumbered with 
a car or sled (or whatever it may be better called) on which he patiently 
drags his load,—a part of the household goods and furniture of the lodge 
to which he belongs. Two poles, about fifteen feet long, are placed upon 
the dog’s shoulder, in the same manner as the long poles are attached to 
the horses, leaving the larger ends to drag upon the ground behind him ; 
on which is placed a bundle or wallet which is allotted to him to carry, 
and with which he trots off amid the throng of dogs and squaws; faith- 
fully and cheerfully dragging his load till night.” 


There appears to be about as much misapprehension on the part 
of the whites with regard to the Indians, as on the part of these 
ignorant savages relative to the civilized Americans :— 


“ An Indian is a beggar in Washington City, and a white man is almost 
equally so in the Mandan village. An Indian in Washington is mute, is 
dumb and embarrassed; and so is a white man (and for the very same rea- 
sons) in this place,—he has nobody to talk to. A wild Indian, to reach the 
civilized world, must needs travel some thousands of miles in vehicles of 
conveyance to which he is unaccustomed—through latitudes and longitudes 
which are new to him—living on food that he is unused to—stared and 
gazed at by the thousands and tens of thousands whom he cannot talk to 
—his heart grieving and his body sickening at the exhibition of white 
men’s wealth and luxuries, which are enjoyed on the land, and over the 
bones of his ancestors. And at the end of his journey he stands (like a 
caged animal) to be scanned—to be criticised—to be pitied—and heralded 
to the world as a mute—as a brute, and a beggar. A white man, to reach 
this village, must travel by steamboat—by canoes—on horseback and on 
foot ; swim rivers—wade quagmires—fight mosquitoes—patch his moc- 
cassins, and patch them again and again, and his breeches; live on meat 
alone—sleep on the ground the whole way, and think and dream of his 
friends he has left behind; and when he gets here, half-starved and _ half- 
naked, and more than half sick, he finds himself a beggar for a place to 
sleep, and for something to eat; a mute amongst thousands who flock about 
him, to look and to criticise, and to laugh at him for his jaded appearance, 
and to speak of him as they do of all white men (without distinction) as 
liars. These people are in the habit of seeing no white men in their coun- 
try but traders, and know of no other; deeming us all alike, and receiving 
us all under the presumption that we come to trade or barter; applying 
to us all indiscriminately, the epithet of ‘ liars,’ or traders.” 
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And hear what serious consequences may arise to the travelled 
Indian who returns with his budget of wonders. But first learn 
the stoical reception which even the son of a chief, Wi-jan-jon (the 
Pigeon’s egg-head), met with who had been on a visit to Washing- 
ton :— 


**On his way home from St. Louis to this place, a distance of 2,000 
miles, I travelled with this gentieman, on the steamer Yellow-stone, and 
saw him step ashore (on a beautiful prairie, where several thousands of his 
people were encamped), with a complete suit en militaire, a colonel’s uni- 
form of blue, presented to him by the President of the United States, 
with a beaver and feather, with epaulettes of gold—with sash, and belt, 
and broadsword ; with high-heeled boots—with a keg of whiskey under 
his arm, and a blue umbrella in his hand. In this plight and metamor- 
phose, he took his position on the bank amongst his friends,—his wife 
and other relations ; not one of whom exhibited, for an hour or more, the 
least symptoms of recognition, although they knew well who was before 
them. He also gazed upon them—upon his wife and parents, and little 
children, who were about—as if they were foreign to him, and he had not 
a thought or feeling to interchange with them. Thus the mutual gazings 
upon and from this would-be stranger lasted for full half an hour ; when 
a gradual, but cold and exceedingly formal recognition began to take 
place, and an acquaintance ensued which ultimately and smoothly resolved 
itself, without the least apparent emotion, into its former state; and the 
mutual kindred intercourse seemed to flow on exactly where it had been 
broken off, as if it had been but for a moment, and nothing had transpired 
in the interim to check or change its character or expression. Such is 
one of the stoic instances of a custom which belongs to all the North 
American Indians, forming one of the most striking features in their cha- 
racter ; valued, cherished, and practised, like many others of their strange 
notions, for reasons which are difficult to be learned or understood.” 


By and bye this travelled Indian gentleman was listened to by 
crowds who daily and nightly gathered round him with intensest 
curiosity and marvel. But they began to sct him down as a liar 
and impostor, a most disgraceful and rare character amongst these 
savages. He was therefore despised and hated. But this was not 
all. He was even cruelly persecuted, and at last put to death on 
account of his supposed obdurate falsehoods. 

We next select some particulars concerning the interesting Man- 
dans, whose melancholy fate has already been stated :— 


“One has but to walk or ride about this little town and its environs for 
a few hours in a pleasant day, and overlook the numerous games and gam- 
bols, where their notes and yelps of exultation are unceasingly vibrating 
in the atmosphere; or peep into their wigwams (and watch the glistening 
fun that’s beaming from the noses, cheeks, and chins, of the crouching, 
cross-legged, and prostrate groups around the fire ; where the pipe is passed, 
and jokes and anecdote and laughter are excessive) to become convinced 
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that it is natural to laugh and be merry. Indeed it would be strange if a 
race of people like these, who have little else to do or relish in life, should 
be curtailed in that source of pleasure and amusement ; and it would be 
also strange, if a lifetime of indulgence and practice in so innocent and pro- 
ductive a mode of amusement, free from the cares and anxieties of business 
or professions, should not advance them in their modes, and enable them 
to draw far greater pleasure from such sources, than we in the civilized and 
business world can possibly feel. If the uncultivated condition of their 
minds curtails the number of their enjoyments, yet they are free from, 
and independent of, a thousand cares and jealousies, which arise from mer- 
cenary motives in the civilized world; and are yet far a-head of us (in my 
opinion) in the real and uninterrupted enjoyment of their simple natural 
faculties. They live in a country and communities, where it is not cus- 
tomary to look forward into the future with concern, for they live without 
incurring the expenses of life, which are absolutely necessary and unavoid- 
able in the enlightened world; and of course their inclinations and faculties 
are solely directed to the enjoyment of the present day, without the sober 
reflections on the past or apprehensions of the future. With minds thus 
unexpanded and uninfluenced by the thousand passions and ambitions of 
civilized life, it is easy and natural to concentrate their thoughts and their 
conversation upon the little and trifling occurrences of their lives. They 
are fond of fun and good cheer, and can laugh easily and heartily at a slight 
joke, of which their peculiar modes of life furnish them an inexhaustible 
fund, and enable them to cheer their little circle about the wigwam fire-side 
with endless laughter and garrulity.” 


We might go on at this rate quoting, so as to fill an entire num- 
ber of the Monthly Review, without exhausting half of the wonder- 
ful novel things which Mr. Catlin has to communicate. His pages 
are literally crammed with character, adventure, incident, customs 
of strangest cast, and pictures of scenery; and so spirited is the 
author’s manner, so unaffected and genuine his feelings, and so close 
and minute his descriptions, so picturesque his sketches with the 
pen, that persons who have never been fortunate enough to visit 
his exhibition may almost form an adequate estimate of that 
unique collection by merely perusing the written work. It is alto- 
gether an extraordinary performance, whether subject or treatment 
be considered; nor can we recommend it too warmly. Indeed we 
hesitate not to pronounce Mr. Catlin to be a man of genius,—to 
be a person of that stamp whom Mr. Carlyle would call a true man, 
ahero. His first promptings in behalf of the red people look like 
Inspirations of an original nature. His longings not only to 
advance in his art, but to strike upon a new path, are proofs of 
enterprize worthy to be noted; while his eagerness not only to 
Study humanity in remarkable conditions, but to rescue a doomed 
Tace, was noble and magnanimous. But above all, perhaps, the 
unwearied perseverance with which he pursued his objects, and the 
€ver-accruing enthusiasm which he experienced and exemplifies, 
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are the evidences of that earnestness, good faith, and sincerity which 
Mr. Carlyle would first set down as the tests of a true hero—an 
original man. 

We had intended here to close, at least for the present, and 
without further extract, our review of Mr. Catlin’s work; but we 
find that this could not be done in justice to him or to our readers; 
and therefore we devote a little more space to that most extraordi- 
nary tribe of the extraordinary Indians,—the Mandans; the par- 
ticulars concerning them being singularly interesting and exciting, 
and fraught also with a solemn melancholy. 

The Mandans not only exhibited further advancement in civili- 
zation by locating themselves in a permanent village, substantially 
built, comparatively speaking, and strongly fortified, but by comforts 
and even luxuries of life than did any one of the other tribes. 
But this is not all; for, as a natural result or concomitant of the 
peculiar circumstances mentioned, they were ahead of the Indians 
generally in respect of manners and refinement, so as to receive 
from traders and others the distinction of being ‘ the polite and 
friendly Mandans.” We here quote more closely :— : 


*“* There is certainly great justice in the remark ; and so forcibly have I 
been struck with the peculiar ease and elegance of these people, together 
with the diversity of complexions, the various colours of their hair and eyes 
—the singularity of their language, and their peculiar and unaccountable 
customs,—that I am fully convinced that they have sprung from some 
other origin than that of the other North American tribes, or that they are 
an amalgam of natives with some civilized race. Here arises a question 
of very great interest and importance for discussion ; and, after further 
familiarity with their character, customs, and traditions, if I forget it not, 
I will eventually give it further consideration. Suffice it, then, for the 
present, that their personal appearance alone, independent of their modes 
and customs, pronounces them at once as more or less than savage. A 
stranger in the Mandan village is first struck with the different shades of 
complexion and various colours of hair which he sees in a crowd about him; 
and is at once almost disposed to exclaim that ‘these are not Indians.’ 
There are a great many of these people whose complexions appear as light 
as half-breds ; and amongst the women particularly there are many whose 
skins are almost white, with the most pleasing symmetry and proportion 
of features ; with hazel, with grey, and with blue eyes,—with mildness and 
sweetness of expression, and excessive modesty of demeanour, which ren- 
der them exceedingly pleasing and beautiful. Why this diversity of com- 
plexion I cannot tell, nor can they themselves account for it. Their tra- 
ditions, so far as I have yet learned them, affords us no information of 
their having had any knowledge of white men before the visit of Lewis and 
Clarke, made to their village thirty-three years ago. Since that time there 
have been but very few visits from white men to this place, and surely 
not enough to have changed the complexions and the customs of a nation. 
* * * T have ascertained, on a careful inquiry, that about one in ten oF 

, twelve of the whole tribe are what the French call cheveaux gris, or grey 
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airs; and that this strange and unaccountable phenomenon is not the re- 
sult of disease or habit, but that it is unquestionably an hereditary character 
which runs in families, and indicates no inequality in disposition or intel- 
lect. And by passing this hair through my hands, as I often have, I have 
found it uniformly to be as coarse and harsh as a horse’s mane; differing 
materially from the hair of other colours, which amongst the Mandans is 
generally as fine and as soft as silk. The reader will at once see by the 
above facts, that there is enough upon the faces and heads of these people 
to stamp them peculiar—when he meets them in the heart of this almost 
boundless wilderness—presenting such diversities of colour in the complexion 
and hair,—when he knows, from what he has seen and what he has read, 
that all other primitive tribes known in America are dark copper-coloured, 
with jet-black hair.” 


Mr. Catlin joins in the surmise about a Welsh immigration :— 


“The host of their peculiarities which stare a traveller in the face, lead 
the mind back in search of some more remote and national cause for such 
striking singularities ; and in this dilemma, I have been almost disposed 
(not to advance it as a theory, but) to inquire whether here may not be 
found yet existing the remains of the Welsh colony—the followers of Madoc; 
who, history tells us, if I recollect right, started with ten ships, to colonise 
a country which he had discovered in the Western Ocean ; whose expedi- 
tion I think has been pretty clearly traced to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
or the coast of Florida, and whose fate further than this seems sealed in 
unsearchable mystery.” 


Stranger than romance were many of the customs and ceremonies 
of this now extinct, exterminated tribe. For instance, they never 
buried their dead ; but placed them on scaffolds out of the reach of 
wolves and dogs, where the bodies were left to moulder. The place 
where these scaffolds stood was at the back of the village, on a level 
prairie. Mr. Catlin continues,— 


“With all its appearances, its history, forms, ceremonies, &c., it is one 
of the strangest and most interesting objects to be described in the vicinity 
of this peculiar race. Whenever a person dies in the Mandan village, and the 
customary honours and condolence are paid to his remains, and the body 
dressed in its best attire, painted, oiled, feasted, and supplied with bow and 
quiver, shield, pipe and tobacco, knife, flint and steel, and provisions enough 
to last him a few days on the journey which he is to perform; a fresh 
buffalo’s skin, just taken from the animal’s back, is wrapped around the 
body, and tightly bound, and wound with thongs of raw hide from head 
to foot. Then other robes are soaked in water till they are quite soft and 
elastic, which are also bandaged around the body in the same manner, and 
lied fast with thongs, which are wound with great care and exactness, so 
as to exclude the action of the air from all parts of the body. There is 
then a separate scaffold erected for it, constructed of four upright posts, a 
little higher than human hands can reach; and on the tops of these are 
small poles passing around from one post to the others; across which a 
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number of willow-rods just strong enough to support the body, which is 
laid upon them on its back, with its feet carefully presented towards the 
rising sun. There are a great number of these bodies resting exactly in a 
similar way ; excepting in some instances where a chief, or medicine-man, 
may be seen with a few yards of scarlet or blue cloth spread over his re- 
mains, as a mark of public respect and esteem. Some hundreds of these 
bodies may be seen reposing in this manner in this curious place, which 
the Indians call, ‘the village of the dead ;’ and the traveller who visits this 
country to study and learn, will not only be struck with the novel appear- 
ance of the scene, but if he will give attention to the respect and devotions 
that are paid to this sacred place, he will draw many a moral deduction 
that will last him through life: he will learn, at least, that filial, conjugal, 
and paternal affection are not necessarily the results of civilization ; but 
that the Great Spirit has given them to man in his native state; and that the 
spices and improvements of the enlightened world have never refined upon 
them. There is not a day in the year in which one may not see in this 
place evidences of this fact, that will wring tears from his eyes, and kindle 
in his bosom a spark of respect and sympathy for the poor Indian, if he 
never felt it before. Fathers, mothers, wives,and children, may be seen lying 
under these scaffolds, prostrated upon the ground, with their faces in the 
dirt, howling forth incessantly the most piteous and heart-broken cries and 
lamentations for the misfortunes of their kindred: tearing their hair, cutting 
their flesh with their knives, and doing other penance to appease the spirits 
of the dead, whose misfortunes they attribute to some sin or omission of 
their own, for which they sometimes inflict the most excruciating self-tor- 
ture. When the scaffolds on which the bodies rest decay and fall to the 
ground, the nearest relations, having buried the rest of the bones, take the 
skulls, which are perfectly bleached and purified, and place them in circles 
of a hundred or more on the prairie—placed at equal distances apart (some 
eight or nine inches from each other), with the faces all looking to the 
centre; where they are religiously protected and preserved in their precise 
positions from year to year, as objects of religious and affectionate venera- 
tion. There are several of these ‘ Golgothas,’ or circles of twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter, and in the centre of each ring or circle is a little mound of 
three feet high, on which uniformly rest two buffalo-skulls (a male and 
female): and in the centre of the little mound is erected a ‘ medicine- 
pole,’ about twenty feet high, supporting many curious articles of mystery 
and superstition, which they suppose have the power of guarding and pro- 
tecting this sacred arrangement. Here, then, to this strange place, do these 
people again resort, to evince their further affections for the dead—not in 
groans and lamentations, however; for several years have cured the an- 
guish ; but fond affections and endearments are here renewed, and con- 
versations are here held and cherished with the dead. Every one of these 
skulls is placed upon a bunch of wild sage, which has been pulled and 
placed under it. The wife knows (by some mark or resemblance) the skull 
of her husband or her child, which lies in this group; and there seldom 
passes a day that she does not visit it, with a dish of the best cooked food 
that her wigwam affords, which she sets before the skull at night, and re- 
turns for the dish in the morning. As soon as it is discovered that the 
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sage on which the skull rests is beginning to decay, the woman cuts a fresh 
bunch, and places the skull carefully upon it, removing that which was 
under it. Independent of the above- named duties, which draw the women 
to this spot, they visit it from inclination, and linger upon it to hold con- 
verse and company wiih the dead. There is scarcely an hour in a pleasant 
day, but more or less of these women may be seen sitting or lying by the 
skull of their child or husband—talking to it in the most ‘pleasant and en- 
dearing language that they can use (as they were wont to do in former 
days), and seemingly getting an answer back. It is not unfrequently the 
case, that the woman brings her needle-work with her, spending the greater 
part of the day sitting by the side of the skull of her child, chatting i inces- 
santly with it, while she is embroidering or garnishing a pair of moccassins ; 
and perhaps, overcome with fatigue, falls asleep, with her arms cnaivelad 
around it, forgetting herself for hours: after which she gathers up her things 
and returns to the village. There is something exceedingly interesting and 
impressive in these scenes, which are so strikingly dissimilar, and yet within 
a few rods of each other; the one is the place where they pour forth the 
frantic anguish of their souls, and afterwards pay their visits to the other, 
to jest and gossip with the dead.” 


The poor Mandans! the liviag shall know them no more for 
ever; although the engravings which illustrate Mr. Catlin’s letter- 
press, as well as does his far-famed exhibition, will serve to embalm 
their memory. For the present we close with a few tragic words :— 


“ “QLook!’ (said a Mandan, pointing to a little ravine to the right, and 
at the foot of the hill, from which suddenly broke some forty or fifty furi- 
ous Sioux, on fleet horses and under full whip, who were rushing upon 
them); they wheeled, and in front of them came another band more furi- 
ous from the other side of the hill! they started for home (poor fellows), 
and strained every nerve; but the Sioux were too fleet for them; and 
every now and then, the whizzing arrow and the lance were heard to rip 
the flesh of their naked back, and a grunt and a groan, as they tumbled 
from their horses. Several miles were run in this desperate race; and 
Frénié got home, and several of the Mandans, though eight of them were 
killed and scalped by the way. So ended that day and the hunt.” 





Art. [1V.—Zllustrations of Arts and Manufactures. By Artuur AIkIN, 
F.L.S., &ce. London: Van Voorst. 


Mr. Arkin was late Secretary to the ‘ Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.” In 1828 it was 
arranged that a few evenings should be appropriated to the illus- 
tration of the two former of these branches. All the papers read 
during the first two years were furnished by the author of the 
present neat volume, He supplied in all forty essays, those before 
us being a selection from the series. Other members have been 
prevailed on “ to give illustrations of those arts and manufactures 
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with which they were personally conversant, and the plan has been 
kept up with spirit to the present time.” The specimens of mate- 
rial articles which our author had for his use were contributed 
partly by individual members, and partly by the liberality of other 
socicties and public bodies. Engravings are given in the volume 
to supply the place of the specimens. 

The subjects handled by Mr. Aikin are eleven in number, viz., 
Pottery ; ice. and Calcareous Cements; Gypsum and its 
Uses; Furs and the Fur Trade; Felting and Hat-making; Bone; 
Horn, Tortoiseshell, and Whalebone; The Antiquarian History of 
Iron ; The Metallurgical History of Iron; Engraving and Etching ; 
and Paper. ‘If the present volume should prove acceptable to 
the public, it is the Author’s intention to add to it a second, con- 
taining Illustrations on the following subjects :—Coals; Fuel and 
Fireplaces; Artificial Light from the combustion of solids, liquids, 
and gases; Silk and Weaving; Timber and Ornamental Woods; 
Detergent Substances; Common Salt; Vegetable Fibre; Saccha- 
rine Substances; Tanning and Leather-dressing ; and the Ceralia 
and Corn-mills.” 

Mr. Aikin had better lose no time in putting the manuscript for 
the second volume into the hands of the printer ; for there need be 
no doubt of the one before us proving acceptable to many readers. 
It is a very attractive work as well as designed to be useful. It 
contains a great deal of knowledge conveyed in a pleasing and an 
earnest style. It exhibits the results of extensive reading and very 
considerable learning, antiquarian and also scientific. A great 
multitude of curious econonomical facts are brought together in a 
clear and cogent order ; and be the reader a humble mechanic, or a 
person who has leisure to cultivate his mind within the domain of 
either the arts or manufactures, he will derive benefit from the book. 
It is suggestive even much beyond the branches or subjects handled ; 
lending a scientific dignity to the most ordinary crafts, and directing 
the mind to philosophical principles that may be applied in every 
trade and to the humblest kinds of business. 

It will be seen from the mere enumeration of the subjects selected 
by Mr. Aikin that, however commonplace they may at first appear, 
there has been a judicious attention to variety. In some, chemical 
processes change the entire shape and consistency of natural pro- 
ductions ; in others, these productions retain their original nature, 
but have to submit to operations which change their form; while 
others, again, are either pure arts or pure manufactures. In all, 
the history of civilization is more or less illustrated ; while the pro- 
gress of commerce is very distinctly indicated in several. 

We have intimated that the manner of our author’s treatment, 
the rich facts which he has collected, and the science or philosophi- 
cal principles which his illustrations teach, lend to every one of his 
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topics dignity and attraction. We do not well know to which of 
the papers we should repair with the view of most deeply interesting 
the reader or exemplifying Mr. Aikin’s manner and matter. But 
seeing that to the popular inquirer there must be a good deal that 
is novel as well as at all times striking in each of the essays, there 
is the less occasion for anxious selection. 

Pottery, for example, opens a wide field. It presents an ancient 
as well as a modern history. The manufacture of clay into bricks, 
and into urns and domestic utensils, involves physical and chemical 
principles that are worthy of much consideration. The manipula- 
tions and machinery employed in the different manufactures of 
earthenware are obviously important features. And then what is 
to be said of the connexion of the fine arts and correct taste with 
pottery? But to attend for a moment to what may be deemed the 
humblest branch, as respects skill, of the manufactures from clay: 
This is historical,— 


“In England, from the time of the Romans to the eleventh century, 
there is no evidence of the use of bricks as a material for building. But 
about that time the abbey of St. Albans was erected, and bricks were 
employed in its construction; the probability however is, that these 
materials were obtained from the ruins of the adjacent Roman town of 
Verulam. St. Botolph’s Priory, at Colchester, was founded thirty years 
after the abbey of St. Albans, and of this building brick is the principal 
material. The form of these bricks might justify a suspicion that these 
likewise were taken from some Roman building; but it is just as likely 
that the Roman bricks would furnish the model for the earliest made 
English bricks, and an additional reason for this may be derived from 
the name wall tile having long preceded that of brick. King’s Hall, 
Cambridge, was built of bricks in the reign of Edward the Third, at which 
time it appears that the price of them was from 6s. to 6s. 1d. a thousand. 
The use of this material seems, however, to have been for some centuries 
almost wholly confined to public buildings and large mansions, for Holins- 
hed, in the introduction of his ‘ History of Queen Elizabeth,’ enumerating 
the materials employed at that time for building houses, omits all mention 
of brick. 

Till lately, bricks appear to have been made in this country in a very 
rude manner. The clay was dug in the autumn, and exposed to the 
winter frosts to mellow ; it was then mixed, or not, with coal ashes, and 
tempered by being trodden by horses or men, and was afterwards moulded, 
without it being considered necessary to take out the stones. The bricks 
were burnt in kilns or in clamps: the former was the original mode, the 
latter having been resorted to from motives of economy. When clamps 
began to be employed I do not know; but they are mentioned in an act 
rd parliament passed in 1726, and therefore were in use prior to that 

ate.” 


A raw brick, we are told, “ weighs between 6 and 7Ibs.; when 
ready for the clamp it has lost about 1 lb. of water by evaporation. 
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A first-rate moulder has been known to deliver from 10,000 to 
11,000 bricks in the course of along summer’s day, but the average 
produce is not much more than half this number.” We shall here 
quote a paragraph from the last essay in the volume, viz., on Paper, 
another pure manufacture. ‘ If,” says Mr. Aikin, “we take any 
of the white, smooth, soft papers, whether used for writing on, 
such as the so called Bath Post, or for printing on, and burn a slip 
of it, we shall find that the black coal which it leaves, on being 
heated just on the outer edge of the flame of a candle, assumes a 
mealy white appearance, and on being laid on the tongue has exactly 
the flavour of an earthy alkaline sulphuret. It is therefore highly 
probable that such papers contain gypsum or sulphate of barytes, 
added both for the purpose of increasing their weight and their 
compactness. The consequence of this adulteration is great brit- 
tleness of the paper and a peculiar creaking noise in writing on it, 
arising from the friction of the earthy particles, which soon wear 
out the point of the pen.” 

The essay on Furs and the Fur-trade gives us a very able and well- 
investigated account of the uses of furs in ancient times, of the great 
sources of supply, then and now, and of the English commerce and 
manufactures in these sorts of skins. We open almost at random 
to find a few short passages in the paper under consideration :— 


*¢ The ermine is a small animal, and therefore the number of such skins 
employed to line the full robes and mantles of princes and nobles, when 
furs were in their highest fashion and esteem, may readily be conceived, 
as well as the enormous expense attached to the indulgence of this taste. 
In the account of Stephen de la Fontaine, silversmith and master of the 
robes to Louis [X. of France in 1251, is the following entry : ‘ For three 
pieces and a half of velvet in grain, to make a surcoat, a dress-mantle and 
a hat lined with ermines for the king against the feast of the star. For 
the said surcoat a fur lining of 346 ermines, for the sleeves and wristbands 
60, for the frock 336.’ In all, 742 ermines for a single dress. 

‘* The four noble furs of those ages were the sable, the ermine, the vair, 
and the gris. The three former of these represented the three fur colours 
admitted into their armorial bearings. Every one at all acquainted with 
heraldry knows that ermine is represented by a white ground with black 
somewhat lengthened spots. These were intended to designate the black- 
tipped tails of the animals, the skins being sewn together either with the 
tails on, or the tails were first cut off and afterwards sewn in rows upon 
the skins, sometimes alone, sometimes with a little wad of black lambskin 
on each side of the tail. This arrangement is so obvious, I may say so 
natural, that it would not have been worth a remark in this place, except 
for its connexion with the science of heraldry.” 


Iingland does not appear ever to have produced, unless it has 
been in the most barbarous times, furs sufficient for its own con- 
sumption. But in consequence of the discovery, in 1553, of the 
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passage by sea to the northern coast of European Russia, and again 
of discoveries in North America, and of Hudson’s Bay, London 
became one of the centres of the fur-trade. Our country, how- 
ever, furnishes but a small amount of skins, and hardly any that 
are peculiar :-— 


‘One fur, and one only, is peculiar to England, namely, the silver- 
tipped rabbit of Lincolnshire. This fur is a dark or lighter gray, mixed 
with longer hairs tipped with white. It is little used in this country, but 
is readily purchased abroad, especially in Russia and China. In sssorting 
it for these markets, it is, however, necessary to be careful with respect to 
the colour, for while the Russian will eagerly purchase the dark-coloured 
skins he makes no account of the gray ones. The Chinese are equally 
fastidious, but their taste happens to be the reverse of the Russians. 
Thus the fur-merchant, to dispose of his commodities to the best advan- 
tage, must be familiar with the caprices of fashion on the other side of the 
elobe ; I say the caprices, because a few years ago none but dark skins 
were saleable in China.” 


The day has been when the use of furs was forbidden in this 
country, unless by persons whose income was at least £100 a year. 
American furs come in their raw state, that is, merely dried. ‘* ‘They 
are dressed here by treading them with refuse butter, which makes 
the skin supple, and not liable to break or tear; but as this cannot 
be done without also greasing the hairs, it is necessary after treading 
to turn them for some time in a revolving barrel set on the inside 
with spikes, and containing chalk, gypsum, or saw-dust, which 
absorbs the superfluous grease.” When the whole earth has become 
inhabited, and subject to a settled population, furs must grow 
scarcer ; unless, indeed, as the Anglo-Saxons did, people be content 
to make use of the skins of cats and lambs in the list of their robes 
and ornaments. 

The paper on Felting and Hat-making thus opens :— 


‘The use of hats, that is of caps with brims to them, is of very ancient 
date. Among the Greeks, the Dorian tribes, probably as early as the age 
of Homer, were characterised by the broad-brimmed hats which they wore 
when on a journey. The same custom prevailed among the Athenians, as 
is evident from some of the equestrian figures in the Elgin marbles. The 
Romans appear in general to have used no covering for the head except a 
corner of the toga or upper garment; but at sacrifices and festivals they 
Wore a bonnet or cap, and, this being permitted only to free men, part of 
the ceremony of manumitting a slave consisted in putting one of these caps 
on his head. But on a journey, the Romans were accustomed to wear a 
hat called petasus, with a margin wide enough to shade their faces from 
the sun. ' 

‘In the middle ages the bonnet, or cap with a narrow margin in front, 
appears to have been in use among the laity while ecclesiastics wore hoods 
or cowls: but Pope Innocent IV. in the thirteenth century allowed to the 
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cardinals the use of scarlet hats. About the year 1440 the use of hats by 
persons on a journey appears to have been introduced in France, and soon 
became common in that country, whence probably it spread to the other 
Kuropean states. 

“The cap of the ancients was certainly made of wool, and this, as well 
as the hat, was probably knit. I do not know when felt was introduced 
as a material for hats, but it is stated that the hat worn by Charles VII, 


of France, on occasion of his triumphant entry into Rouen in 1440, was of 
felt.” 


The origin of felt does not afford any clear or decided records; 
but the following facts are consistent with our school-age experi- 
ments and marvel :— 


‘If we take a common hair of the head and, holding it fast by the root 
end, draw it gently between the finger and thumb, it passes through 
smoothly and with hardly any sensible resistance or interruption ; whereas 
if we reverse the motion, holding the hair by the point and drawing it 
from point to root, a very sensible tremulous resistance will be experienced, 
accompanied by a creaking kind of sound. Again, if we place a hair loose, 
lengthways between the finger and thumb, and then by alternately bending 
and extending them give them a backward and forward movement, the 
hair will be put in motion; and this motion will be always from root to 
point whether the root be in one or the opposite position with respect to 
the two rubbing surfaces. <A fibre of wool likewise in similar circum- 
stances always moves in one direction. Every schoolboy knows that an 
ear of barley if put within his sleeve at the wrist soon travels upward to 
his armpit, and that a single awn of barley when rubbed in the direction 
of its length between the finger and thumb will move only one way, that 
is from root to point. The awn of barley is visibly jagged at the edges 
like a saw, the teeth pointing obliquely upwards, and this particular con- 
formation is manifestly the reason why it is capable of motion in one 
direction but not in the contrary. <A similar structure might be expected 
in hair and wool; and although this is but imperfectly shown by common 
microscopes, yet the greatly improved instruments of the present day 
render this structure quite obvious, as is evident from the accompanying 


figures, for which I am indebted to the graphic skill and accuracy of Mr. 
C, Varley.” 


We cannot conveniently insert the illustrative figures mentioned ; 


but we may add a few clearly-stated particulars relative to the 
formation of felt :— 


Wool in the yolk, that is, with the natural grease of the sheep adhering 
to it, will not felt; because in this state the asperities of the fibre are filled 
and smoothed over, just in the same manner as oil diminishes and almost 
destroys the action of the finest files. But fine wool that has been pro- 
perly scoured has so strong a tendency to mat or intertwist or felt—for all 
these words only imply various degrees of the same thing—that it cannot 
be spun into an even thread without being previously oiled sufficiently to 
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suspend this tendency. Another example of the facility with which wool 
felts, is the common flock mattress, which is made of carded wool sewn up 
in ticking: the warmth and slight motion which it gets by being slept 
upon are sufficient to cause the fibres to accumulate round certain points, 
whence result those knobs and lumps of imperfect felt which render it 
necessary after a time to empty the bag and recard its contents. 

‘A piece of woollen cloth that has undergone no process after that of 
weaving, may without difficulty be unravelled; but after it has passed 
through the fulling mill it is no longer subject to this action, the filaments 
of which each adjacent thread is composed being entangled together by a 
species of felting. The result of this is that the cloth shrinks in length 
and breadth, but becomes proportionally thicker and more dense. The 
higher the heat is to which the cloth is exposed, and the longer it is con- 
tinued, the more compact does the felting become; on which account it is 
that the modern practice of giving a gloss to woollen cloths by rolling 
them up very tight and then boiling or steaming them for some hours, 
gives them a compactness and leathery consistence in which all the advan- 
tages both of felt and of woven cloth appear to be united. 

‘‘ But the mere structure of wool and of hair, as I have now described 
it, is not of itself sufficient to account for the formation of felt: on the 
contrary, it might be expected that the filaments being, when put in mo- 
tion, free to move only in one direction, should continually diverge more 
and more from one another. ‘This would actually happen in an attempt 
to make dense felt of unprepared hair of any kind, because all hairs are~ 
straight, or rather have only one gentle curve from point to root, and like- 
wise possess a considerable degree of stiffness or elasticity. The fibre of 
wool, on the contrary, is naturally crinkled or of a zig-zag figure, which it 
retains with great pertinacity ; for if drawn out till straight it immediately 
contracts again to its former figure on being let go. Now this figure, 
besides opposing a great resistance to the progressive motion of the fila- 
ment, must have a continual tendency to change the direction of such 
motion. The result of this would be the formation of a ball if the pressure 
were equal on all sides, or a plate or layer if the chief pressure were only 
in two opposite directions.” 


A word of economical import concerning English hats :— 


“* Hats are worn in this country by people in every rank of society, and 
till within the last thirty or forty years the only essential difference between 
them was in quality, and consequently in price: the most costly being made 
of the finest materials and by the best workmen, while the cheaper ones 
were of inferior materials and by inferior workmen. Of late, however, the 
increased price of beaver has led to the substitution of silk for the roughing 
or nap of felt hats; and a diminution of weight has still more recently 
been obtained by the substitution of silk or hemp as the material of the 
body of the hat. We may therefore distinguish five kinds of hat: the 
beaver hat, of which the body is felt and the nap of beaver; the plate hat, 
with a body of felt and a nap generally of musk-rat, neuter, or some other 
inferior fur; the felt hat, with a body of felt and without any nap; the 
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silk hat, with a body of feit and a nap of silk plush; and, lastly, a hat 
with a body of hemp or waste silk, and a nap of silk plush.” 


The paper which has chiefly interested us is that on Bone, and 
from it we take our remaining extracts. It furnishes striking illus- 
trations of the philosophical truth that there is no substance which 
science cannot turn to profitable account ; even articles which peo- 
ple in their ignorance regard as nuisances or utterly worthless for 
any practical purpose, are often valuable, and may be made the 
source of beautiful and precious productions. Nay, although bones 
have always been used as one of the ingredients of a dunghill, it 
has only of late years been ascertained that they possess extraordi- 
nary value as manure. We quote an anecdote here :— 


** About forty years ago an acquaintance of mine was cultivating a small 
estate of his own, and from not having been originally brought up to farm- 
ing was the more ready to try novel experiments. A pack of hounds was 
kept in his neighbourhood ; and this furnished him with an opportunity of 
obtaining at small cost the bones of the old horses and other animals that 
were slaughtered for food to the dogs. He invented or got made for him, 
a machine for crushing the bones; and then spread them as a topdressing 
on a grass field, the soil of which was a sour red clay that produced nothing 
but dyers’-broom and the other weeds that usually grow on stich soil along 
with the coarsest grasses. The effect produced by the bones was strikingly 
evident in the next spring; the dyers’-broom and other weeds had mostly 
disappeared, and were succeeded by a close undergrowth of clover and fine 
grasses. ‘The animal matter of the bones no doubt contributed much to 
this striking amelioration; but the earth of the bones, especially the phos- 
phate of lime, also bore its share in it.” 


With regard to the chemical qualities of bone we thus read:— 


“Decomposition in close vessels of the single substance, bone, produces 
five new substances; namely animal charcoal, carbonate of ammonia, ani- 
mal oil, water, and an inflammable gas. A low red heat volatilises all these 
substances except the first ; which therefore when the process is performed 
on a large scale in iron vessels remains in the retort separated from the 
other four compounds. The water, the carbonate of ammonia, and part of 
the oil are condensed and remain in the receiver; the inflammable gas, , 
holding in solution another part of the oil from which it derives an incon- 
ceivably nauseous odour, passes off through a pipe and is either conveyed 
into the ash-pit of the furnace whence it is drawn up among the burning 
fuel and is consumed, or is set fire to as it issues from the “mouth of the 
pipe; by either of which methods its noisome smell is for the most part 
avoided. The ammoniacal liquor likewise combines with a little of the 
oil, from which it may for the most part be separated by redistillation ; 
enough however of the oil remains united with it to produce that particular 
modification of odour by which spirit of hartshorn (for so this substance is 
commonly called) is distinguished from pure ammonia; or, by other pro- 
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cesses unnecessary here to mention, the ammonia is obtained entirely free 
from the oil. 

+‘ T now return to the animal charcoal which I have already briefly men- 
tioned. When obtained from bone it is call bone-black ; when from ivory, 
ivory-black ; the difference between these two being merely that of texture 
and some slight tint of colour, for they both are an intimate mixture of 
carbonate and phosphate of lime with charcoal resulting from the decom- 
position of animal matter. ‘Till of late, the only use to which this sub- 
stance was put was as the basis of black pigments, ivory-black having been 
first so applied by the celebrated Greek painter Apelles. 

‘Some years ago, a German chemist of the name of Lowitz settled at 
Petersburg, discovered that common charcoal when fresh burnt and in fine 
powder has the property of taking away the colour of common vinegar and 
of several other liquids, and likewise of removing the odour proceeding 
from vegetable and animal substances in a state of spontaneous decompo- 
sition. This interesting and valuable fact was soon applied to the clarifi- 
cation of various liquors in pharmacy, and as an auxiliary in the art of 
refining sugar. About the year 1811, M. Figuier of Montpellier, ascer- 
tained that charcoal from animal substances not only is equally efficacious 
when used in considerably smaller proportion than vegetable charcaal, but 
that it is capable of decolouring many liquors on which the latter has no 
sensible effect whatever. This discovery created immediately a demand for 
bone-black in this country and in all the other manufacturing countries of 
Europe, those especially in which refined sugar is obtained either from 
brown cane-sugar or from the juice of the beet.” 


But even delicate and highly nutritious food may be obtained 
from bones; for they are charged with vital matter :— 


‘With regard to bone itself, there is no doubt that it is as truly organised 
and vital as any other part of the body. As soon as the rudiments of a 
young animal can be distinguished before its birth, the place of the future 
bone is indicated by a soft or semi-fluid matter inclosed in a delicate mem- 
brane: by degrees both the membrane and the matter which it incloses 
become more dense and cartilaginous; opaque white spots then appear 
which soon after are penetrated by vessels carrying red blood: the deposi- 
tion of bone then begins and at the same time the cartilage seems to be 
gradually replaced by membrane. The rudimental bone which at first was 
solid, now begins, at least in the long bones, to exhibit an internal cavity 
or hollow axis; thus showing that, while fresh matter is continually depo- 
siting to supply the growth of the bone, that which had been already depo- 
sited is removed, and that this latter process takes place in the interior of 
the bone at a greater rate than the other does. The activity of the two 
vital processes of deposition and removal, or, to speak in technical language, 
of secretion and absorption, is of course proportioned to the rapidity of 
growth; so that during the early periods of life the bones participate with 
the soft parts of the body in the continual change and flux that is taking 
place within them. When the full stature of the animal is attained these 
two actions probably diminish in rapidity, but still are kept up sufficiently 
to preserve the life of the part. As old age approaches, the removal of the 
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earthy ingredient of bone seems to become more difficult; its proportion 
therefore to the membranous ingredient increases, and hence the bones of 
old animals are harder, of greater specific gravity, and more brittle than 
those of younger ones.” 


All animals that eat flesh will eat bones, and they spontaneously 
decompose much more slowly than the soft parts of organised crea- 
tures do. Bearing these things in mind our concluding extracts 
will be read with additional interest :— 


** When very hard pressed indeed he can stave off famine for a while, as 
Captain Franklin and his party did more than once in their exploratory 
arctic expedition, by taking bones which even the wolves had left, and 
scorching them so as in some degree to subdue their hardness and thus 
render it possible to gnaw and masticate them as a succedaneum for food, 
or, at least, as some alleviation of the agonies of famine. 

‘* But the animal matter of bones is best extracted by hot water. Every 
housekeeper knows that the nutritive quality of meat soups is much increased 
by boiling the bones together with the meat. In this way however only a 
small proportion of the food contained in the bones is made available; for 
part of the gelatine is with difficulty, and the membranous part is not at 
all soluble in common boiling water: much even of the fat is locked up in 
cells of the bone from which it cannot escape except these cells are broken 
into. 

‘*The solid part of the long bones contains very little soluble matter ; 
it would therefore in most cases be a matter of economy to exclude them ; 
the advantage to be derived from them by ordinary treatment not being 
equal to the value of the fuel which they would require. It is from the 
enlarged extremities of the long bones and their articulating surfaces that 
the principal supply of nutritive matter is to be derived: these parts there- 
fore should be sawed off from the rest and broken into pieces. From the 
bones of young animals thus treated boiling water will, in two or three 
hours, extract the whole or nearly the whole of the soluble matter; but, 
in the bones of older animals, the gelatine seems to be in a state of con- 
densation approaching to that in which it exists in skin, and therefore re- 
quires the long-continued action of boiling water for its separation. By 
way of experiment, I had the leg-bone of an ox sawed longitudinally and 
boiled for three or four hours. At the end of this time, the whole of 
the fat and mucus had been extracted with part of the jelly. On applying 
the finger to the cellular part of the bone when wiped dry I found the sur- 
face to be considerably sticky, and, on examining the cells, I found many 
of them completely filled with a transparent substance scarcely viscid, but 
much resembling pieces of glue that had been put to soak in cold water ; 
by which, as every one knows, the glue swells exceedingly by absorption 
of the water, without however becoming viscid. A second boiling for three 
or four hours in fresh water dissolved out a considerable proportion of the 
gelatine; but still the surface of the bone remained sticky, many of the 
cells had a glazed surface, and even after a third repetition of the boiling 
only a few even of the superficial cells were quite empty. It is evident 
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therefore that we cannot avail ourselves, with any regard to economy of 
fuel, of the whole of the nutritive matter contained in bones by the action 
of boiling water applied in the common way. But by means of a digester 
—that is, a boiler with a steam-tight cover and a safety-valve—we can 
without hazard raise the temperature of water from 212° its boiling point 
in the open air, to 270° or 280°. Ata less heat than even the former of 
these not only the condensed gelatine but also the membranous part of 
bones is dissolved, if the bones have previously been reduced to small pieces, 
and the undissolved residue will be found to be a friable crumbling mass 
with scarcely any remains of animal matter. It appears that bone soups 
are thus prepared at present at some of the hospitals and military head- 
quarters in France, and memoirs have been published stating the advantage 
of making a collection of dry bones as part of the provisions of a garrison 
in case of siege, being a kind of food scarcely susceptible of decomposition 
or of destruction by rats or mice, and which would require no other maga- 
zine than simply making them into stacks and covering them with a roof 
of thatch or any other material.” 


Again :— 


“ The scrapings, shavings, or sawdust of bone is an article that bears a 
good price in the market, being much used by pastrycooks and others as a 
material for jelly, which it readily gives out to boiling water. The jelly 
thus produced is probably quite as good as that from calf’s foot ; and the 
shavings, when dry, have the advantage over calf’s foot of not suffering 
any change by keeping. Another use of considerable importance to which 
bone-shavings are applied, is in case-hardening small articles of steel.” 


Throw not therefore an old dry bone away from you: it will at 
least make excellent manure, if not handles, and perhaps good soup 
or jelly. 





Art. V.—1. Eleven Years’ Residence in the Family of Murat, King of 
Naples. By Catuertne Davies. London: How and Parsons. 

2. Life and Times of Louis Philippe, King of the French. Vol.1. London: 
Fisher. 


Poor humanity! And how nearly equal are all men! Peasant 
and prince are in many ways on a perfect level. Not only do 
disease and death dispose of them alike, but fickle fortune tosses 
them backwards and forwards as if with a most wanton hand. 
What, although a king of Naples was of meanest origin, or Louis 
Philippe of royal blood, the former could act the monarch well, 
while the other was an exile, a wanderer with his scantily provided 
wallet upon his shoulder, and uncertain where to find a resting 
place, or how to appease the cravings of hunger? Yet the days 
were to come when their conditions were again to be quite reversed, 
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and the upstart sovereign was to be betrayed and massacred in cold 
blood ; the other bending his eyes towards the summit of power 
which he was at length to attain, perhaps, however, suddenly to be 
cut by the assassin’s blade,—to die by pistol, by dagger, or by 
sword! But it would be a vanity to deal out the thousands of trite 
sentiments that might be uttered about the vicissitudes of life, or 
concerning the wonderful transitions and frantic-looking fates which 
marked the French revolution. In the awful hurricanes of that 
period, king-making and king-deposing was a very common affair 
indeed, and might well have rendered such temporary events in the 
short and fleet lives of poor mortals unworthy of more than a slight 
passing notice. Who would care to be seated on a throne from 
which he may be hurled by an innkeeper’s son, by an ignorant 
postillion, a servile ostler 2 Or who would be so ill- advised as to 
leave these honest occupations in order to wear a crown for a few 
years, and then perhaps to be shot like a dog, and denied in his 
last hours the solace which a wife and children ought to yield, were 
it merely by their presence, and in the prospect that a happy un- 
distracted futurity awaited them? Vain title to be called at birth 
a prince, and to associate with the potentates of Europe for a brief 
space, when ere long one may be glad to find an asylum in a repub- 
lican land, where the common-place appellation of Mr. is all the 
honour that will be prefixed to a name. 

Eschewing all further sentimentalism on this subject, let us come 
to some of the contents of the publications before us, beginning 
with what pertains to the household and fortunes of the headstrong 
but jocular king of Naples. 

Catherine Davies was born in Wales in 1773, and was one of an 
unusually numerous family. At the peace of Amiens she accom- 
panied a party to France. The truce being soon at an end, she and 
many others were detained. Her mistress now was unable to 
support an establishment, and therefore she exerted herself to find 
a situation for her respected domestic; when she had the good luck 
to be taken into the service of Madame Murat, along with another 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Pulsford. The two were appointed to attend 
upon Murat’s children, viz., Prince Achille, who was then about 
four years old; Princess Letitia, who was half of that age; and 
Lucien, only nine months. Louisa was afterwards added to the 
number of children. 

Of course Catherine’s opportunities of observation could not 
extend beyond the nursery, or other private and household spheres ; 
nor does her narrative aspire to do more than to give a simple 
account of what she personally observed, or may have learned from 
the other domestics. Still, what she states shows that she was 
treated with kindness and considerable familiarity ; and the impres- 
sion which she conveys leaves a favourable impression of Murat and 
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his wife. Of the children she speaks with almost maternal affection ; 
and they seem to have been deserving of her love. Altogether, 
one cannot but perceive from the account of Eleven Years’ Residence 
in the family of the King of Naples, that a far greater degree of 
amiability characterized the private life of these personages, whose 
fortunes were so romantic and vicissitudes so wonderful, than has 
been attributed to them by historians and political writers. 

Catherine Davies had only one opportunity of seeing Napoleon ; 
but it afforded an occasion for the exhibition of characteristic 
traits. He was unwilling that his lovely and gifted sister should 
retain English servants, thinking that they might act as spies; and 
ordered that they should be dismissed: but they were only con- 
cealed. As he was walking in the garden one day, the children 
addressed him from a window. He looked up and observed the 
Welsh woman. Entering the apartment, he questioned her quickly 
and briefly ; concluding the interview with a “‘ bravo!” Her can- 
dour pleased him. We pick out some longer passages from the 
little book before us, which has been published for the benefit of 
the authoress, who, besides the weight of years has long suffered 
from an affection of the muscles of the neck, contracted during 
the exposure and distresses of the last few weeks preceding the 
— of the dynasty she served. Here are sketches and anec- 
otes,— 


“The queen was in height about the middle size; her complexion very 
fair, fine expressive eyes, a very handsome nose; her cheek-bones might 
be deemed too high, but her mouth and teeth were very beautiful, her 
arms round and well-formed, her hands delicately white, and so small that 
those of the Princess Letitia, at seven years of age, were said to be equal 
to her mother’s in size. She was universally considered a lovely woman. 
In character she resembled her brother Napoleon. She possessed a strong 
mind, had great penetration, and was somewhat fond of manceuvring. 
When Murat accompanied the emperor on his Russian expedition, she 
transacted with the ministers the business of the state with great facility. 
Indefatigable in her attention to the affairs of the kingdom, she was so 
entirely engrossed by them, that often, for a fortnight together, she neither 
Saw nor inquired for her children.” 


The greatest delight, however, which Murat had was in the 
company of his children; spending many hours playing with and 
amusing them. But farther, and with regard to the queen, &c. 


“At seven in the morning her attendants were obliged to be in her 
room, as at eight she took her first breakfast, before she arose. She then 
went to the bath ; on her return a fresh bed was ready for her. In that 
she remained until twelve or one o’clock, during which time a lady, whose 
office it was, read to her. She then arose, dressed, and went to her second 
breakfast, which was a most sumptuous repast, almost resembling a dinner, 
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with tea, coffee, chocolate, and cocoa, ‘The queen, unlike every other 
member of her family, was very fond of tea, and liked to have it in the 
true English style, with toast, muffins, and crumpets. This late breakfast 
was sometimes prepared in a spacious and magnificent dairy belonging to 
the palace. Everything in it was beautifully arranged, and kept in the 
nicest manner: water was conveyed by pipes around it, which, upon 
touching a spring, descended in a ‘gentle shower, freshening the air, and 
keeping the milk and cream deliciously cool. Thither the king and queen, 
with some of their most intimate friends, would often repair; and the king 
not unfrequently ended the repast by secretly touching the spring , treating 
the guests with an artificial shower, and sending them, himself delighted with 
the frolic, to change their wetted and even drenched garments, in the 
palace. Portici is a town about four miles from Naples, in which stands 
a royal palace most beautifully situated. This place became a favourite 
residence of the queen, who, discarding the ancient and tawdry furniture, 
replaced it with all the elegant improvements of the present time: her 
own apartments exhibited a perfect model of feminine taste. In the park 
was a pavilion which Joseph Buonaparte had built during his short reign, to 
which he retired when he had any private business to transact : it consisted 
of two rooms only, one above and the other below. In the upper room was 
a large round table, capable of dining twelve persons : so contrived, through 
a curious piece of mechanism, that on touching a spring, each dish or 
plate descended through an opening in the table, and in their place a fresh 
supply was returned; and thus the attendance of servants was rendered 
unnecessary. The queen spent some time every year at Portici, and 
many magnificent entertainments were given there.” 


The king is said to have dearly loved a joke. One morning he— 


“Surprised and amused his guests, among whom were some of the 
English nobility, by having a pair of dwarfs served up as the middle dish 
at the dessert. They came through the aperture in the table, resting 
quietly in their china car; and when safely landed, they rose up, and 
lightly tripping along the table, presented an offering of flowers to the 
royal pair. Their unexpected and ludicrous appearance drew peals of 
laughter from the light-hearted guests. In his latter campaigns, the king 
was attended by a black man, gorgeously attired in crimson and gold. 
This man had been brought home, when a boy, by Murat, upon his return 
from one of his earlier campaigns. As the black grew up, he became 
deeply in love with a beautiful Neapolitan girl, and begged the king to 
permit him to marry her. This request amused his master, who desired 
him to place himself, with the girl, before the queen and the ladies of her 
suite, as they were going an airing, to have her majesty’s opinion. The 
man, secure of the affection of the ‘girl he had chosen, undauntedly did so. 
The contrast was so great, that the queen at first refused to consent to the 
marriage, saying the girl was far too handsome for him. The king, how- 
ever, soon overruled this objection ; and on the morning of their wedding, 
the black was first baptized, and then received the sacrament.” 
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The king and queen were the sponsors of the black man, naming 
him Othello. Murat had other faithful and attached servants :-— 


‘ During the Russian campaign, whilst Murat was in Poland, he one 
morning rode out attended by Othello and his coachman,—another faithful 
attendant, who had lived with the king from the period of his marriage. ‘Two 
Polanders, likewise on horseback, passed them: seeing it was Murat, they 
turned hastily round, and made an attack so unexpected, that he would have 
fallen a victim to their fury, had not Othello and the coachman, suspecting 
their intention, called out to the king to fly. The coachman at the same 
instant struck one of the Polanders a blow so severe, that he divided his 
arm from his body, whilst he was in the act of raising it to pierce Murat 
through the back with a lance. This fortunate act the king generously 
rewarded on his return to Naples. He first suspended the cross of honour 
around the neck of his coachman; then dismissing him from his servile 
office, he gave him a house to live in, and a carriage for his daily use. 
Having received these honours, he was noticed by the first people in 
Naples, who, out of compliment to the king, even invited him to their 
tables,—an honour the brave man would gladly have declined, fearful of 
not acquitting himself with propriety amongst persons so much his superior. 
His faithfulness, however, deserved a rich reward.” 


But how sudden and violent the reverses,—how tragic the end of 
one of the crowned creatures of the French Revolution! Murat 
was in Corsica on the eve of his betrayal, the particulars of which 
are thus recorded by Mrs. Davies :— 


“‘He received from the Austrian government the offer of an honourable 
retreat, either in Austria or Bohemia. His acceptance of this proposal was 
to entitle him to the necessary passports to rejoin his wife and family. 
He was induced to refuse this offer, from the vain hopes he indulged of 
making a successful effort to regain his kingdom. Having collected a few 
desperate followers, and a small fleet, he wrote to his late chamberlain, the 
Duke St. Theodore, at Naples, requesting him to meet him in Calabria. 
This letter fell into the hands of King Ferdinand, who sent for the duke, 
and ordered him to inform Murat he would meet him there. The poor 
duke, sensible that this would be the ruin of his former sovereign, yet un- 
able to inform him of his danger, went home, and, almost frantic with grief, 
immediately took to his bed. Murat, upon receiving the duke’s answer, 
sailed for Calabria, early in October 1815. A violent storm dispersed his 
flotilla. The captain of Murat’s vessel, bribed by Ferdinand, sailed imme- 
diately after landing him. Murat hastened to the village, expecting to 
meet the duke: but on the road he was attacked by the country-people, 
aided by an armed force; and his followers were quickly dispersed. He 
retreated towards the coast, when the treachery of the captain was appa- 
rent. Resistance was useless: he was soon overpowered, and taken pri- 
soner. ‘They conducted him to the castle of Pizzo, near the place where 
he landed. A court-martial was instantly summoned, and his fate decided. 


No mercy was shown him; and after the lapse of a few hours, he was led 
2c2 
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out to be shot. His wonted courage supported him in this appalling hour. 
He met death undauntedly. Having fastened his wife’s picture on his 
breast, and refusing to have his eyes bandaged, orders were given to the 
soldiers to fire. His death was instantaneous ; six balls had pierced his 
heart. The treacherous captain, who thus left a most kind master to his 
fate, unwarned of his danger, had received from Murat many acts of gener- 
osity. He did not live to reap the reward of his base conduct, being mur- 
dered the first night he slept on shore, after his return to Corsica, by some 
persons who were attached to the prince he had betrayed. Madame Murat 
was at Vienna when this sad event took place. She received no intelli- 
gence of the death of him to whom she had brought the fatal gift of a crown, 
The melancholy history first appeared in the newspaper she generally read. 
For some time her attendants succeeded in keeping that paper from her, 
by substituting another. At last, as she insisted upon seeing the one to 
which she was always accustomed, they brought it to her at night, after 
she had retired to her chamber. Upon reading the account of her husband’s 
melancholy death, she was attacked with violent fits, which lasted till morn- 
ing. The dear children were asleep, and knew nothing of their mother’s 
grief, nor of their own loss, till the following day, when seeing every one 
looking sad around them, Prince Lucien said to my late English companion, 
‘Mimie, what is the matter, that you all wear such sorrowful faces: is 
papa dead?’ She replied she feared he was. At this answer, they all 
wept bitterly; for they were tenderly attached to their father, and he 
equally so to them. Time brought resignation on its healing wings.” 


Madame Murat became the wife of General Macdonald. She 
died only a few years ago. The fortunes of her children by the 


former marriage are thus agreeably and touchingly described by one 
of them :— 


** London, March 12, 1831. 


“My dear Davies,—I have this morning received, with a great deal of 
pleasure, your letter of March the 8th; and I am very happy to see that 
you are doing well, and have not forgotten me. I enjoy very good health, 
as well as my wife; for you must know that I am married since—more 
than four years. My mother is always in Trieste, doing very well. 
Letitia is married, in Bologna, to the Marquis Pepoli, and has three chil- 
dren. Louisa is likewise married, in Ravenna, to Count Rosponi, and has 
one son, after losing two. Lucien is in America, where I left him in very 
good health about two months ago. I have no children yet. I have been 
living these eight last years in the United States, where I have a sugar and 
cotton plantation, and where I have become a lawyer. I would be very 
glad to see you again before I leave England; but I am afraid that my 
short stay here will not permit it. Mrs. Murat, to whom I have shown 
your leiter and told who you are, sends you her compliments ; and I make 
you warm wishes for your happiness. Be happy, and believe me always 
your well-wisher and friend, 


Acuitte Murat.” 
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With the vicissitudes and fortunes of an existing dynasty more 
interest will now be felt than can attach to the family and reign of 
Murat; for even your Buonapartes—yea, the greatest of them all, 
the despotic king-maker—-must give way to more modern and recent 
rulers, not one of whom presents a more exciting and important 
history than the politic and far-sighted monarch who occupies the 
throne of our Gallic neighbours, part of whose Life and Times 
is described in the second of the present volumes, and which con- 
tains several elegant illustrative engravings. Still, with the leading 
events of this king’s reign most persons are tolerably well acquainted ; 
especially, of course, with those which have occurred since the 
“Three Days.” We may, however, without repeating what is 
perfectly stale, direct attention to some of the early passages of his 
career, and also to a fact or two connected with his predecessors of 
the Orleans family, drawn from the narrative before us, which is 
concocted in a style intended to be popular, but which does not 
promise to give much that will evince particular research, or uncom- 
mon political sagacity. 

For a long series of years the dukedom of Orleans was united to 
the crown: Louis the Twelfth, who was surnamed “ Father of the 
People,” being the most distinguished of the monarchs who enjoyed 
the double honours. The present family is sprung from ‘‘ Monsieur,” 
by whose marriage with a descendant of James the First of England 
the house of Orleans would now have had a nearer claim to the 
British crown than the reigning family, had it not been that all the 
descendants of James were carefully excluded, who were or should 
become Catholics. The character and fate of the father of Louis 
Philippe are too closely connected with the French revolution at 
the close of the last century to require any details with regard to 
that convulsion; but his selection of Madame Genlis as the tutor 
of his sons was not only an instance of apparent caprice, but must 
have had such an influence on the character and history of the King 
of the French as must always call for remark. Louis Philippe did 
not, however, evince a very early love of study, and had frequently 
to be punished by confinement for his devotion to amusement. 
But all along he gave proofs of being possessed of sterling qualities, 
moral as weil as intellectual. Every means were adopted to imbue 
his mind with all kinds and branches of knowledge, even that of 
practical gardening. At certain times he, as well as his brothers, 
had to converse in German, at others in Italian, and at others again 
in English. He soon displayed an ardent love of liberty. He was, 
when a youth, charitable and compassionate, brave and courageous. 
Altogether his upbringing and younger years were characterized in 
a manner that afforded the highest promise ; while his vicissitudes, 
In consequence of the whirlwind revolution, furnished a school not 
more strange in a romantic sense than later times have shown the 
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great benefits which he reaped in the course of his exile and wan- 
derings. We shall now merely quote some particulars and anec- 
dotes belonging to his years of adversity; and which will serve to 
hand down his history to posterity as one of the most remarkable 
that has occurred at times unparalleled for mighty events and the 
development of genius and talent :— 


** During one of his adventurous excursions in the Alps, attended by 
the faithful Baudoin, he presented himself at the hospitium of Saint Go- 
thard: it was on the 29th of August, in the year 1793. Having rang the 
bell gently, a Capuchin friar siping at the casement, and said in Italian 

—‘ Che volete ?,—What do you wish? ‘I request,’ replied the Duke of 
Orleans, ‘some nourishment for my companion and myself.’ ‘ My good 
young men, we do not admit foot-passengers here, particularly of your 
description.’ ‘ But, reverend father, we will pay whatever you demand.’ 
* No, no, that little inn there is good enough for you,’ added the Capuchin, 
pointing to a poor shed where some muleteers were partaking of alpine 
cheese; and closed the window. 

‘Driven from this humble asylum, the duke continued his wandering 
life, travelling through the country of the Grisons. He was not more 
fortunate at Gordona than he had been at Saint Gothard. His costume 
and his knapsack were the cause of his being denied the hospitality which 
he demanded. However, the weather being most inclement, and night 
having come on, the hostess reluctantly consented, after numerous en- 
treaties, to give the travellers shelter, which consisted of a bed of straw 
spread in an out-house. Overcome by fatigue, and having no particular 
object in then continuing his journey, the prince accepted even this kind- 
ness with gratitude, and slept soundly until the break of day, when he was 
awoke by a monotonous sound of feet passing and repassing immediately 
by him. As soon as he was capable of clearly discerning objects around, 
he discovered, to his utter astonishment, a young man with a gun, on 
guard beside him. Enquiring from him the cause of this extraordinary 
precaution,—‘ It was my aunt,’ replied the peasant, ‘ who placed me here, 
with instructions to kill you if you attempted to rob us. My aunt, you 
must know, is a miser and mistrustful.’ The Duke of Orleans smiled at 
the vain suspicion, released his garde-du-corps, paid his bill and took leave 
of his hostess. 

* Upon the banks of lake Lucerne he fell in with a French priest and a 
pedlar, earnestly disputing with a boatman about the charge of their pas- 
sage across. The duke, discovering that the reverend voyager had no 
funds whatever, notwithstanding his own pinching poverty, undertook to 
pay for him. During the passage across the lake they engaged in conver- 

sation. The pedlar informed his companions that his name was Mauséda, 
his trade that of an optician, and his late residence the Palais-Royal ; he 
spoke for some time of the Duke of Orleans, to whom he pretended to have 

sold spectacles and other articles of his manufacture ; and at length, to the 
great embarrassment of the duke, assured them that he knew personally 
every member of the Orleans family. A close examination, however, 
proved this itinerant merchant to be merely a similar character to the 
duke’s host at Coblentz. 
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« As for the priest, anxious to express his gratitude to the generous tra- 
veller who had defrayed his expenses, he entreated to be taken into his 
service as chaplain; but the situation and circumstances in which the noble 
exile found himself, did not admit of any. addition to his suite. He 
laughed heartily at the proposal of the churchman, but at the same time 
expressed his warm admiration of that gratitude in which the proposal 
originated. 

“It was during his wanderings in Switzerland that the duke received a 
letter from M. Montesquieu, offering him the situation of professor at the 
college of Reichenau. He was aware that M. Chabaud-Latour had quitted 
France, for the purpose of entering this establishment with the rank of 
professor; but not arriving at the appointed time, M. de Montesquieu 
solicited the appointment from M. Aloyse Jost, president of the college, for 
his young friend the Duke of Chartres. 

“‘ The prince had attained his twenty-second year when he was admitted 
at Reichenau, in the month of October, 1793; he had previously submitted 
to the most rigid examination, presenting himself under the name of Cha- 
baud, without being recognized by any save M. Aloyse Jost himself, or 
exciting the least suspicion as to his real character; and he continued to 
teach geography, history, the French and English languages, together with 
mathematics, for the space of eight months. He not only succeeded in the 
discharge of his academic duties, but had the good fortune to inspire the 
inhabitants of Reichenau with such a high esteem for his virtues and 
abilities, that they appointed him their deputy to the assembly of Coire. 

“It was at this moment that the chilling intelligence reached him of his 
father’s tragic fate. Overwhelmed with affliction, he sought relief in change 
of scene, and carrying with him the esteem, and even affectionate regards, 
of his associates at Reichenau, he became once more a wanderer, his knap- 
sack hanging from his shoulder, and a staff giving additional firmness to 
his steps. 

‘‘ As he approached Bremgarten, Baudoin, who had preceded him from 
precautionary motives, was in waiting to inform him whether all was safe 
within the town. Accosting his master with a much more cheerful air than 
he had exhibited at Saint-Gothard—‘ You may enter boldly, Monseigneur,’ 
said he, ‘ we shall have a better supper here than those detestable Capuchins 
gave us, for I heard them turning the spit, and I smelt the savour of a 
chicken, much more agreeable fare than the cheese of the Alps.’ 

‘The prince remained with M. de Montesquieu, under the assumed 
name of Corby, and with the title and rank of aide-de-camp, until some 
time in the year 1794. But can a prince ever remain concealed? In 
default of any knowledge of his personal appearance, and equally ignorant 
of his place of concealment, intrigue and falsehood are alive, and busy with 
his name. Whilst a small but steady party in France still dreamt of a con- 
stitutional monarchy under the Duke of Orleans, the German papers re- 
presented him as living ostentatiously, and indolently, in a palace erected 
for him by General Montesquieu, at Bremgarten. And yet the putative 
Corby, as well as his generous host, was without money; and both were 
necessitated to lead the most simple, quiet, and frugal lives! 

“Relieved from the anxiety of watching over the safety of his sister, 
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who had quitted the Convent of Bremgarten, to seek an asylum in Hungiry, 
with the Princess de Conti, her aunt, the Duke of Orleans came to the de. 
termination of leaving Switzerland. One day as he sat in a parlour adjoining 
that occupied by M. de Montesquicu, he overheard him arguing with some 
persons, whose conduct, on his generous host’s account, he regarded with 
suspicion and fear. This conversation made him apprehensive lest the 
hospitality which he was then receiving, might even prove fatal to his 
friend ; and, to obviate such a frightful termination of their connection, he 
at once decided upon repairing to Hamburg. Upon his arrival at this 
great mart of commerce, he experienced so much difficulty in recruiting his 
pecuniary resources, that he was obliged to forego his projected voyage 
across the seas ; but so incapable of enduring inactivity, that he set out, 
once more, as a wanderer, resolving to visit the cheerless climate of 
northern Europe. A letter of credit, limited in extent, on a banker at 
Copenhagen, was sufficient for the expenses of an exile now taught to 
endure the severest privations. The banker at Copenhagen, to whose kind 
attention he had been particularly recommended, not as Duke of Orleans, 
but only as a Swiss traveller, procured passports for him from the king of 
Denmark, under the authority of which he was at liberty to take with him 
two companions, his steadfast friend Count Montjoie, and honest Baudoin, 
who had shared with his master all the sorrows and sufferings of a perse- 
cuted exile. 

‘The Scandinavian peninsula, possessing considerable interest, may be 
explored at a trifling expense, especially in the modest manner adopted by 
the prince in his wanderings ; besides, it offered still greater inducements 
to him in other, and not unimportant respects—its great distance from the 
seat of war, and the small number of French emigrants who had taken 
refuge there, neutralizing, to some extent, the malevolence which pursued 
him. 

‘From Copenhagen he passed to Elsineur, and visited the castle of 
Kronenburg, which commands the port; in this state prison the unhappy 
Queen, Caroline-Matilda, was immured, whilst an unauthorized tribunal 
proceeded rigorously against the minister, Count Struensee, who fell a 
victim to the ambition and hatred of the Dowager Queen, Maria-Julia. 
He next visited the gardens of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, immortalized 
by the genius of Shakspeare, and familiarized to Frenchmen, by Ducis, 
and his inimitable interpreter, Talma. Crossing the sound at Helsinbourg, 
he first set foot upon.the hospitable soil of Sweden, where the traveller, 
without distinction of rank or fortune, is sure of meeting with a kind re- 
ception. 

**‘ Having examined the institutions of the rich and commercial town of 
Gottenburg, the second in the kingdom, he ascended lake Wener, to see 
the splendid waterfalls of Goetha-Elf, and the Herculean works undertaken 
within the last two centuries at Trollhaethan, to connect the gulf of Bothnia 
with the North Sea by means of a ship canal. 

“Thence bending his course towards Norway, the traveller remained 
for a short period at Frederickshall, the scene of Charles XII.’s last 
moments, an event, one of the most impressive which history has be- 
queathed, of the vanity of earthly ambition, and a theme for future moral- 
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ists. Proceeding to Christiania, he was there received in the most gracious 
manner by the inhabitants, although none possessed any knowledge of his 
objects, or even suspected his rank. 

‘‘\M. Monod, afterwards lecturer at the reformed church in Paris, was 
then in Christiania, and fully appreciates the conduct of the prince. He 
has since been repeatedly heard to declare, that the more the virtuous and 
instructive life of this traveller was examined, the more exalted and 
exemplary it appeared. What must have been this kind man’s astonish- 
ment, after the revolution of many eventful years, on returning to his 
native country, to recognize in the young French traveller of Christiania, 
conspicuous by his gentleness and modesty, a prince of the blood royal, 
and standing upon the very steps of the throne of France. 

‘‘The duke remained for some time at Christiania, living quietly and 
unrecognized, happy at escaping those suspicions, and that surveillance, 
which had pursued him so incessantly in his journeyings. On one occasion 
he was fully convinced he had been discovered. It is an established 
custom in that country, at the proper season, after having breakfasted in 
town to go into the country to pass the remainder of the day. At the 
conclusion of one of these excursions, and when the guests were about to 
return to Christiania, he heard the son of a banker, whose guest he was, 
exclaim, in a loud and somewhat playful tone—‘ The Duke of Orleans’ 
carriage !’ The well-known sounds startled him not a little—such an 
occurrence could not be accidental—he was, he must be known to some 
one present! Perceiving that the young Norwegian did not notice the 
embarrassment into which he had been thrown, he soon recovered his 
self-possession, and only thought of investigating the extraordinary cir- 
cumstance. With a playful smile upon his countenance, he asked his 
voung friend—‘ Pray, why do you call for the Duke of Orleans’ carriage ? 
what have you to do with him?’ ‘ Nothing at all; only that whilst our 
family resided in Paris, every evening, as we were coming out of the opera, 
we heard the people vociferating on all sides, and with the most extra- 
vagant eagerness—‘ La voiture de Monseigneur le duc d’ Orleans ! les gens 
de son Altesse Royal!’ Ihave been almost stunned with the noise; I 
shall never forget the transaction—the whole thing just occurred to me 
now, and, instead of simply calling for our carriage, I gave an humble 
Imitation of the way they do things in Paris.’” 


Such is a sample of the ‘ Life and Times of Louis Philippe,” by 
the author of the ‘‘ Life and Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington.” 
One sentence will explain the object and opinions of the person who 
has now undertaken to write ‘‘ the most eventful life of modern 
times.” ‘ The life,” it is said, “ of a monarch so wise—a man so 
amiable—should not longer be withheld from the world ; it abounds 
in practical lessons of virtue and policy.” It remains, however, to 
be seen whether this writer is able to grapple with the ‘ most 
eventful life,” and to set its main features before the world in a 
satisfactory light, since the ‘‘ Three Days,” and during the period 
When Louis Philippe has not only been the sovereign but the 
government of the French nation, as is very generally believed. It 
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will require sagacity and profound penetration, as well as a minute 
and accurate knowledge of facts, to fathom such a man’s motives or 
principles ; and we shall watch with some degree of anxiety the 
progress of a work that is intended to describe and defend a person- 
age of such importance, and, as intimated, to vindicate his policy. 








Art. VI.—1. The Bride of Messina: a Tragedy ; with Choruses. By 
ScHiLLER. ‘Translated by A. Longe, Esq. M.A. 

2. The Patrician’s Daughter: a Tragedy. By J. Wxesttan Marston. 

3. Old Maids: a new Comedy. By Suertpan Know es. 


WE wish to avoid all controversy with regard to the moral effects 
of the stage and to confine ourselves on the subject of the drama to 
the literary merits of the pieces which come before us. One thing 
is manifest relative to this topic, that play-writers and playhouse- 
goers we are sure to have in the present state of society. In these 
circumstances it becomes our duty as journalists to watch the pro- 
gress and to pronounce upon the character of dramatic productions, 
welcoming such as appear to be the purest and the most elevating 
in point of sentiment, so that public taste may not be degraded 
beyond its present condition, by such pestiferous pieces as have fre- 
quently been written for the stage, and perused in private by per- 
sons too susceptible. 

Kach of the three productions before us have claims upon our 
approval as compared with the majority of dramatic works. The 
Bride of Messina is one of Schiller’s most characteristic works, and 
has been translated by a person who is evidently not merely a ripe 
scholar in the language of the original, but is possessed of a poetical 
temperament, which, if not akin to that of the celebrated author, 1s 
at least such as that he appreciates the beauties and peculiarities of 
the piece, and can transfuse them into his mother tongue. A remark- 
able feature in this modern tragedy consists of the choruses which 
are introduced in observance of the ancient models, the dramatist’s 
idea being that the poets of those distant days ‘‘ found the chorus 
in nature, and for that reason employed it. It grew out,” it is fur- 
ther observed, ‘‘ of the poetical respect of real life. In the new 
tragedy it becomes an organ which aids in making the poetry pro- 
minent.” ‘his opinion and short account may induce some of our 
readers to examine the work and to test for themselves the sound- 
ness of the poet’s theory. 

The Patrician’s Daughter is by a writer who also entertains a 
theory of his own, but which may be questioned. He says, ‘* Con- 
sider our merchant when he returns from ’Change; the poet as he 
walks unnoted in our streets; the calm demeanour of the agitated 
diplomatist ; the smooth brow and accustomed smile of a regnant 
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beauty, while jealous rivals wound with courtesy, and torture selon 
les regles. What suspense! what aspirations! what subdued emo- 
tions! There is truly stuff for tragedy in the age of civilization.” 

Now, although it may not be right ‘to limit to the past, the 
dramatic exhibition of our nature,” for this may be “ virtually to 
declare our nature itself radically altered,” as Mr. Marston observes; 
yet tragedy must present something more active and full of storm 
than suspense, aspirations and subdued emotions: therefore drama- 
tists find it convenient for the most part to recur to periods when 
the conventionalities of civilization had not reduced manners to a 
perfect smoothness, and the actions of the highest spirits of the age 
toa dead level. ‘The Patrician’s Daughter” itself is not merely very 
deficient of action, but while the author proposes to himself to pic- 
ture human nature as exhibited in very modern times, he falls back 
upon an age most celebrated in the history of the British drama for 
his metaphors and much of his phraseology, instead of giving us the 
real language and life of the period to which his plot belongs: thus, 
if not virtually declaring our nature itself to be radically changed, 
intimating that passion and deep suffering cannot find adequate 
expression in the language of our times. But Mr. Marston has 
otherwise fallen into error; for he has not taught the highest and 
noblest lesson towards the correction of modern conventionalities, 
making the catastrophe arise from the pride and ungenerous con- 
duct of the hero, rather than as the result of vindicating grand prin- 
ciples, or of any lofty impulse. 

The antagonism and the fatal circumstances which destroy the 
Patrician’s Daughter, arise from the pride of a low-born man of 
genius having had to endure the contempt of a family of high sta- 
tion, according to the conventionalities of society. Mordaunt is the 
victim at first of this pride of rank, for having aspired to the hand 
of Lady Mabel Lynterne, whose father is an earl, cherishing the 
most exclusive aristocratic feelings. The earl’s sister, Lady Lydia, 
discovering Mordaunt’s aspirations, by misrepresentation and stra- 
tegy causes a scornful refusal to be given to him, although Mabel 
had begun to entertain a love for her over-sanguine suitor; and 
he leaves the noble Lord’s stately mansion, after the following 
scene :— 


“ Mordaunt. Stay! 
Before we part, I have a word or two 
For Lady Mabel’s ear.—I know right weli 
The world has no tribunal to avenge 
An injury like mine; you may allure 
The human heart to love, warm it with smiles 
To aspirations of a dream-like bliss, 
From which to wake is madness ; and when spells 
Of your enchantment have enslaved it quite, 
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Its motives, feelings, energies, and hopes, 
Abstracted from all objects, save yourself ; 
So that you are its world, its light, its life, 
And all besides is dark, and void, and dead : 
I say, that very heart, brought to this pass, 
You may spurn from your path, pass on and jest: 
And the crowd will jest with you; you will glide 
With eye as radiant, and with brow as smooth, 
And feet as light, through your charmed worshippers, 
As though the angel’s pen had failed to trace 
The record of your crime; and every night, 
Lulled by soft flatteries, you may calmly sleep 
As do the innocent—but it is crime, 
Deep crime, that you commit. Had you for sport 
Trampled upon the earth a favourite rose, 
Pride of the garden, or in wantonness 
Cast in the sea, a jewel not your own, 
All men had held you guilty of offence— 
Lydia (to the Earl.) Is’t meet that longer you should brook this cen- 
sure ? 
Mordaunt (disregarding her). And is it then no sin, 
To crush those flowers of life, our freshest hopes, 
With all the incipient beauty, in the bud, 
Which know no second growth? ‘To cast our faith 
In humankind, the only amulet 
By which the soul walks fearless through the world, 
Into those floods of memoried bitterness, 
Whose awful depths no diver dares explore ; 
To paralyse the expectant mind, while yet 
On the world’s threshold, and existence’ self 
To drain of all, save its inert endurance. 
To do this unprovoked, I put it to you, 
Is not this sin? To the unsleeping eye 
Of Him who sees all aims, and knows the wrongs : 
No laws save His redress, I make appeal 
To judge between us. ‘There’s an hour will come, 
Not of revenge, but righteous retribution ! 
The Earl. Well! sir, 
Our conference is ended! 
Mordaunt. Yes! but its issues 
Have yet to be revealed. Exit Mordaunt. 
The Earl, Hither! Mabel. (Mabel reels forward and 
falls into her Father’s arms.”) 


Several years elapse before the opening of the next scene; dur- 
ing which interval the rejected lover has received a title, and has 
become distinguished in public and political life. He is now the 
accepted suitor to Lady Mabel, and a grand marriage is on the eve 
apparently of solemnization, a company of guests having assembled 
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to witness the ceremony. Still, Sir Edgar Mordaunt’s bearing and 
conduct are remarkable and mysterious. For example, he indulges 
in a string of speeches that have an ominous tone, which terminate 
in a peremptory refusal to wed the lady who now with parental 
approval undisguisedly loves the low-born but at length exalted man 
of genius. Here is part of his explanation :— 


“© Mordaunt. Encouraged thus, I straightway sought the Earl, 
Entreated his permission to be ranked 
As Lady Mabel’s suitor, when it pleased her 
Smilingly to admit, that she had toyed 
With me, to while away an idle hour. 
I hasted home ;—in a few days the tale 
Of the plebeian aspirant supplied 
Mirth to a thousand jesters.— What presumption 
In him to love thus !—What effrontery 
To have a heart! I own that fault, however, 
Is not patrician. Now for once be men 
And women, or if you can, be human. 
Have you loved ever? known what ’tis to stake 
Your heart’s whole capital of blessedness 
Upon one die, the chance of love returned ! 
To lose the cast; be beggared in your soul ; 
Then to be spurned and made a public scorn 
By those who tempted the fatal throw, 
Which drained your heart of riches,—and all this, 
Because your birth was lowly ?—Had you borne it ? 
I have not sought for vengeance in this act. 
My life, my energies, my talents all 
Did I task for the deed! Such apparatus 
Was meant for nobler uses, than belong 
To a mere private feud-—but I have fought 
A battle for high principles, and taught 
Convention, when it dares to tread down Man, 
MAN SHALL ARISE IN TURN, AND TREAD IT Down! 
As for this lady !—she has never loved me, 
Nor have I lately sought to win her love: 
I would not wreak on her such wretchedness, 
As she caused me for pastime! I have done, 
My mission is fulfilled ! [ Moves towards the door. 

Pierpoint (drawing his rapier). You shall not quit this house, 

until you answer 
For this indignity ! 
Mabel (who rushes forward and arrests his arm.) 

(With great agitation) Upon your life, 

Injure him not! put up your sword, I say,— 
[ Mordaunt regards her earnestly. 

(Haughtily.) He is not worthy of it. [ Exit Mordaunt.” 
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The wreck and the misery caused by this specimen of refined or 
rather mean revenge become tragic enough before the curtain drops, 
Now, whatever objections may be made to the conduct of the plot, 
it cannot be denied that there is great power in the passages quoted, 
just as there are many proofs throughout the piece of manly feeling, 
and much beautiful writing. He is no common-place workman 
,who could in the manner shown give dramatic effect to cold con- 

‘vention; although we think he should have preached a more 
attractive and ennobling lesson than that founded on the principle 
of dudgeon. 

With two short extracts, containing power and beauty that 
require no preface, we close our notice of ‘ The Patrician’s 
Daughter.” , 

** Mordaunt. ’Tis our Time’s curse 
That under worship of the selfish Idol 
We designate the Practical, it scoffs 
At the sweet lore taught in the Poet’s page, 
And deems the pictures of heroic men, 
The generous, the high-hearted, and the pure, 
The idle coinage of a dreamy brain ; 
And yet, what art so practical as that 
Which showing what men should be, nourishing 
Feelings of goodness, beauty, bravery, 
By portraiture of those possessing them, 
Describes the mental model of a world 
After which it were well that ours were fashioned ?”’ 


Here follow sentiments of a kindred tone :— 


** Mordaunt. Is not yon sunset splendid? 
Lydia. Yes! 
But we may see that often, and it bears 
Not now on our discourse. 
Mordaunt. Indeed it does— 
However proud, or great, or wise, or valiant 
The Lady Mabel’s ancestors, that sun 
From age to age, has watched their honours end, 
As man by man fell off, and centuries hence 
Yon light, unto Oblivion may have lit 
As many stately trains, as now have passed. 
And yet my soul, orb of eternity, 
When yonder globe is ashes, as your sires,— 
Shall shine on undecaying.—When men know 
What their own natures are, and feel what God 
Intended them to be, they are not awed 
By pomps the sun outlives.” 


Knowles’s “ Old Maids” abounds with manly sentiments and direct 
appeals to nature, without the sickly affectations of the fine school 
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of dramatists and modern fictionists. This writer never lisps, nor 
is betrayed into mere glitter or brilliancy. He has the sort of 
stoutness of the Elizabethan masters, and the blunt honesty of the 
Bull family. His designs are genuine efforts, and much of the 
execution, even in his least successful productions, bear the stamp 
of sterling coinage. Woman’s heart he loves to read ; and he reads 
it like a scholar who has traced it in all its passionate waywardness, 
its perversities, and disguises; as well as when she is most gentle, 
artless, arch, or rompish. Jn several of the male characters of the 
present comedy, he gives you men of right stamina, in spite of 
their outward fashions; even when the person is tricked out in the 
garb of a fop, and lends himself to the frivolities of a gay world, or 
affects the cold airs of a modish age. But while such are some of 
the characteristic excellences of Sheridan Knowles’s plays, and which 
cannot escape the observation of the reader of ‘f Old Maids,” it 
must be admitted that his infirmities as the constructor of a plot, a 
coincr of phrases, a blender of quaint metaphors, and a sporter with 
blank verse, are apparently with rapid pace making inroads upon 
his powers and his style. He indeed seems, in the present instance, 
to have ransacked his former productions in search of many of their 
objectionable peculiarities, and to have thus given that piebald 
character which detracts so fatally from the beauties of some boldly 
conceived thoughts and otherwise finely written passages. 

“Old Maids” is a title which is not intended to inform by antici- 
pation ; for the Lady Blanche and the Lady Anne are young and 
mischievous ; yet specimens of true womanhood after all. They 
are also beautiful and resolved to get married; archly, and with a 
spirited sort of malice, that is enchanting, instructing their several 
suitors how to make love to them. The manner in which they 
conduct their schemes is often by disguising their noble rank, and 
sometimes their persons. A coxcomb, who talks with his servant 
through some four or five pages about a wrinkle in his dress, but 
Who is neither devoid of brain nor of courage, becomes the victim 
of one of these fair perversitics ; while a goldsmith’s son, who with 
marvellous speed obtains the coloneley of a regiment, is ensnared 
by the other. The probabilities, however, are clumsily violated in 
the course of these conquests ; the progress of the piece consisting, 
besides, rather in long dialogues than in life and action. All speak 
much alike ; there is want of onward purpose in many of the scenes. 
Persons walk in and out contrary to expectation, and without doing 
much to connect themselves with what is to follow; and at the close 
of all no strong impression is left becoming the effect of a forcible, 
polished, and home-thrusting comedy, where smart humour and 
brilliant truths combine to please and to teach. 

_ Were we to go minutely into the construction of the plot of this 
piece, a number of incongruities might be detected; or were we 
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inclined severely to expose the absurdities of separate scenes, and 
the quaint or vicious peculiarities of the style of single passages, 
our remarks would necessarily be much extended. But considering 
that Knowles’s merits as well as characteristic faults and failures 
are sufficiently known, we shall without further preface quote some 
illustrations from this his latest production. 

Our first extract from ‘ Old Maids” affords a specimen of trifling 
and a play of words all about a wrinkle that is not even farcical :— 


** Sir Philip. Now, Robert, for I know you have an eye, 
Examine me. Scan me from head to foot 
And round about, and say how fits my dress, 
And as you love me, Robert, use your skill. 
Lie the seams fair? Sits any part awry ? 
Observe the buttons their due distances ? 
The slashes their proportions and their places ? 
The skirts their lengths and uniformity ? 
Lurks anywhere a wrinkle or a crease ? 
Find me a fault, dear Robert, if you can. 
Robert. The suit, methinks, is perfect. 
Sir Philip. Look again, 
And jealously! Find me a fault, I'll find 
A crown for you. 
Robert. Sooner I’d miss the fault 
Than get the crown. 
Sir Philip. I know thy honesty. 
But find the fault although thou get’st the crown. 
Robert. What’s that ? 
Sir Philip. What, Robert ? 
Robert. If I may believe 
My eyes— 
Sir Philip. Be sure thou mayst, if ’tis a fault 
Thou think’st thou seest. 
Robert. ’Tis a fault I see! 
Sir Philip. What is it? 
Robert. Yet, perhaps, ’tis not a fault. 
Sir Philip. It must be one! Thou’rt not inclined to see it, 
And, therefore, doubt’st it! What is it? 
Robert. Alas! 
It is a fault. 
Sir Philip. <A great or little one ? 
Don’t keep me in suspense ; I’m on the rack ! 
Well, Robert, well! 
Robert. It isa little fault ; 
A very little fault—a wrinkle only 
About an inch, a quarter, and a tenth 
In length. 
Sir Philip. Were it the tenth without the rest 
It spoils the suit—off with’t! It shall go back ! 
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Robert. It much becomes you! Well the colour sorts 
With your complexion !—and the pattern flogs 
All past achievements of the shaping art! 
And ’tis a dress of excellent proportions, 
Sets off your person to unmatched advantage. 
Look at the sleeve alone !—How plain it shows 
The tailor tax’d his brains! 
Sir Philip. Where lies the wrinkle ? 
Robert. Here, near the seam of the left shoulder. 
Sir Philip. That’s 
A place a wrinkle may have leave to come! 
Cars’t help the wrinkle? There’s the piece I promised 
For finding it. If thou canst help it, now, 
That piece will find a fellow. 
Robert. I will try. 
I will not promise you I shall succeed. 
Stand straight and still. Now, please you, raise your arm ; 
Now put it down again—Upon my life 
Tis growing less. 
Sir Philip. Well done, good Robert. 
Robert. ’Tis 
Almost away ! 
Sir Philip. Say it is quite away, 
I'll give thee the third piece. 
Robert. I would I eculd; 
No hope of that, I fear! A wrinkle is 
A stubborn thing! Eh?—What ?—I must be blind! 
Why, where is it ? 
Sir Philip. Is’t gone ? 
Robert. Iam bewitched! 
Ts aught the matter, think you, with my sight ? 
Or that is gone, or else the wrinkle’s gone ; 
So gone, I swear I cannot find the place! 
I can’t believe there ever was a wrinkle ! 
Sir Philip. Good Robert, there are the two crowns. 
Robert. Dear sir, 
I don’t deserve them. 
Sir Philip. Nay !— 
Robert. Indeed I don’t. 
Sir Philip. Ill not believe thee. 
Robert. Nay, I swear I don’t. 
I must have fancied that there was a wrinkle. 
Sir Philip. Robert, a virtue may become a vice, 
Carried too far! Thou art too honest, Robert. 
Robert. Nay, hear me, sir! 
Sir Philip. I won't! There was a wrinkle! 
Did I not set me on my perfect poise ? 
Stood I not motionless as block of stone ? 
Then at thy bidding raised I not my arm, 
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And lower’d it again, while thou didst jerk 

My skirts to take the wrinkle out ?—and now 
Persuade me there was none! There was a wrinkle! 
I will not hear thee !—Peace !” 


But happy thoughts, poetically clothed, are scattered throughout 
the play. We string together samples of these better parts, as well 
as of some striking conceptions of character. Sir Philip thus 
inquires and comments :— 


‘What say they to my gait? I made my gait 
Myself! ‘There’s matter in men’s gait, good Robert! 
Therein you have the impress of their callings ; 
There is the clerk’s gait, which implies obedience ; 
The shopkeeper’s, half service, half command ; 

The merchant’s, o’er revolving speculations ; 

The lawyer’s, quick and keen at quirks and flaws ; 
The student’s, ponderous as piles of folios ; 

The courtier’s, supple, prompt for courtesies ; 

The soldier’s keeping time with drums and trumpets ; 
And twenty others—all most common-place ! 

But there’s one gait that’s paramount of all— 
The gentleman’s, that speaks not any calling ; 
Shows him at liberty to please himself ; 

And while it meditates offence to none, 

Observes a proper negligence towards all, 

And imperturbable complacency !” 


Knowles is always most at home when he dramatizes woman and 

. love. ‘Take examples of some things almost original in his endless 

varieties of fancy respecting the fair, and the archness of their 
estimate of themselves and also of the lords of the creation :— 


Lady Blanche. Man!—man!—the paragon !—the fool he is 
When women know themselves and know to treat him; 
The knave when left to his own practices ! 

Is there a husband you can name, who bears 

His course of wooing out ?—who does not prove it 
A trade of common snaring ?—who resembles 
The man he was before the honey-moon ? 

A woman’s life, my friend, from girlhood onwards 
Has melancholy progress! She begins 

A goddess ; then declines into a bride— 

Which means a young wife keeping holiday, 

As children sent to school go not at once 

To tasks—next sinks into a housekeeper— 

Her wedding ring her badge of office !—thence 
Haply into a nurse !—When matters not 

How soon she settles into grandmamma, 
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To tell her offspring of her second stock, 
The story of her cozening ! 
Lady Anne. How I love you 
When thus you talk! Would all our sex were like you! 
And, yet, you suffer men, while I repel them! 
Lady Blanche. I suffer them to plague them, and I do so. 
You are an old maid by anticipation, 
And make the arch dissemblers stand aloof. 
Ch, how I dote upon a staunch old maid !— 
I'll die one!—She stands up for liberty ; 
Talk of the rights of men! The rights that want 
Upholding are the rights of women !—Men 
Are tyrants! have too many rights! We know it! 
Ours are the rights want champions! We should be lost 
Without old maids—Oh, the delicious crabs! 
The faces men make at them when they find them 
Their masters ! 
Lady Anne. Women have more soul than men.” 


Again :— 


** Lady Anne. He thrives beyond my hopes! Leave an old maid 
Alone to make a man, reforming him 
After the fashion likes her. Women prate 
Who talk of conquest, while they stoop to love! 
What's sway for sway, but mere equality 
Wherein the party least deserves to rule— 
And that, past all dispute, is man, the lord !— 
Ne’er rests till he disturbs the perfect poise, 
Into his own scale throws his might—that good 
Wherein the brute hath mastery o’er him— 
And to the beam heaves up the counter one, 
To hang there at his will!—Had women but 
The thews of men! My very girlhood solved 
The riddle of their sovereignty !—Brought up 
With two male cubs of cousins, was not I 
A likely one the relative deserts 
Of women and of men to put to proof? 
And didn’t I1?—I beat them to a stand! 
We started all together! Where were they 
When I could read? Why, in the spelling-book ! 
When I was in subtraction, where were they ? 
A cudgelling their brains to cast a sum 
Of ten lines in addition! I could rhyme 
My tables backwards, while they fought with pounds, 
Shillings and pence, that kept the upper hand 
And laugh’ d at them for masters! I could parse, 
While they on footing of most my acquaintance 
Kept with their parts of speech! Jn one thing only 5 
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I found I met my betters—and e’en there 

I tried them, though I came off second best— 

I could not beat them when they quarrell’d with me! 
Because they held my hands !—They were afraid 

To fight me!” 


One specimen of female humour more, and we have done with 


Old Maids :— 


Lady Blanche. I could fight. I'd like 
To fight with Colonel Blount. 
Lady Anne. What! has he chafed you ? 
Lady Blanche. Mortally! Of my beauty made as light 
As ’twere a dress would only wear a day! 
Averr'd I painted, which, although I did, 
Designing not to show, how durst he see ? 
Denied that I had eyes. Have I not eyes? 
Call’d me coquette, anatomised me so, 
My heart is all one mortifying sore, 
Rankling with pain, which, ’gainst all equity, 
I pay him for with love, instead of hate. 
Lady Anne. Why, Blanche, can it be you? 
Lady Blanche. Can you believe 
That love could be constrain’d? That one could love 
Against one’s will? That one could spite one’s self 
To love another? Love and hate at once ? 
I could kill Colonel Blount—could hack him up! 
Make mincemeat of him—and could kill myself 
For thinking I could do it, he is so full 
Of wisdom, goodness, manliness, and grace ! 
I honour him, admire him, yea, affect him ; 
Yet more than him affect the ’prentice boy, 
Whose blushing cheek attested for his heart 
That love was an unknown, unlooked-for guest, 
Ne’er entertained before, and greeted, now, 
With most confused, overpow’red welcome! 
Lady Anne. You loved the ’prentice boy !—you thought not that 
Before. 
Lady Blanche. Because it seemed too slight for thought. 
A spark I did not heed, because a spark ! 
Never suspected ’twould engender flame 
That kept in secret kindling, nor was found 
Before the blaze that now keeps raging on, 
As from the smother springs the fiercest fire. 
Lady Anne. Well, make confession to him. 
Lady Blanche. Make my will 
And die! He loves no more. The fire is out! 
Vanish’d!—the very embers blown away !— 
The memory even of my features gone, 
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At sight of which it burst with such a glare 

As crimson’d all the welkin of his face, 

And mock’d, as you would think, extinguishing! 
Nor rests it there—another fire is lit 

And blazes to another deity ! 

There is the altar burn’d before for me, 

But to another does the incense rise. 

There is the temple where I once was shrined, 
But to another’s image sacred now ; 

And mine profaned, unbased, cast down, cast out, 
Never to know its worshipper again ! 

Lady Anne. Thou dost not weep. 

Lady Blanche. 1 do! 

Lady Anne. You are in love; 

Lady Blanche. To be sureI am. Oh! never women more 
Deceived themselves than we did! To believe 
it rested with ourselves to love or not; 

As we at once could have and lack a heart; 

As though we were not made of flesh and blood ; 
As though we were not women—women—skiffs 
Sure to be toss’d by passion as by waves 

The barque that’s launched into the open sea! 
Why don’t you weep ?—you would for sympathy, 
Did you but love as I do. 





Art. VII.— The Student Life of Germany. By Wit11am Howitt, from 
the unpublished MS. of Dr. CorneE ius. 


TueE college life of German students has often been the theme of 
remark and anecdote by English tourists; and political movements 
have often been connected with the wild and sentimental character 
of the Burschen. The very aspect of German student-life, exter- 
nally and as may be marked by strangers, is so picturesque that it 
was natural for William Howitt, when he was on his first visit to 
the country in question, to desire to have a peep behind the curtain, 
and into the mysteries of the interior. He therefore inquired for a 
book which should enlighten him on the subject, when he learned 
that no such thing existed. Upon this, he applied to his German 
acquaintance to supply him with the curious information required ; 
and at length prevailed on ‘‘ one of the most gifted,” and an accom- 
plished scholar, to undertake the task. The result is now before 
us, “ containing nearly forty of the most famous student-songs with 
the original music, adapted to the pianoforte by the Herr Winkel- 
meyer; illustrated by engravings by Sergeant, Woods, and other 
eminent artists.” 

_ Two remarks seem to apply forcibly to the German student-life. 
The first is that the English reader who only regards the peculiari- 
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ties of that style of university training in its several and separate 
phases of smoking, drinking, duelling, and the like, will declare it 
to be little better than consisting of a series of vulgar and black- 
guard pranks, often in spite of a costume which is intended to be 
picturesque, but which appears to be grossly absurd—fitter for 
beggars and ruffians than persons professing to be culturing their 
intellectual and moral capacities. 

But when the whole of German life and character is viewed in 
combination; and when with the college frolics of the students one 
not only regards eagerly their real and profound sentimentalism,— 
their poetry and their patriotism, but may obtain a good conception 
of the national mind, and of the transitions to which it has been, 
as well as those to which it may be, subjected,—the regions to 
which its flight may reach, call it that of eccentricity or mysticism,— 
the subject acquires a new and deeper interest. 

The volume before us takes a wide and minute glance of the 
student-life of Germany. It gives a description of a university, a 
sketch of education, and a general as well asa closer account of 
studentship, as these exist in Burschendom. ‘There appears to be 
no desire to conceal or to embellish the truth; although it is evi- 
dent, as it is natural, that Dr. Cornelius regards with a national as 
well as a collegian sympathy the scenes and the sprees he records ; 
cherishing, perhaps, much more fondly than he has aright to do, 
the idea that the regeneration of Germany is mixed up with the 
Chores or unions, the Commerses and the sacred feasts, the marchings 
forth, the duels with beer and rapier, the New Year eves, &c. of 
the students. 

Notices of the lives of particular persons are introduced into the 
volume with the design to help out the minuter pictures of the 
entertainments and amusements of the students, including their 
songs. Even fictions are used to impress the whole more perfectly. 
The result of all is much that is curious and novel. The translation 
has a mannerism about it that induces us to believe it to be true to 
the original. 

With regard to the songs, and just as with the engraved illus- 
trations, truth and suitableness in respect of subject and occasion 
have been consulted. The deficiency of poetry in the former, and 
of finish in the latter, does not affect their propriety and due adap- 
tation. 

Our first extract contains the writcr’s national views of the Ger- 
man universities as contrasted with the ancient ones of England :— 


“ Oxford and Cambridge, the two most ancient universities of England, 
have remained true to the old institutions, to the old mode of living alto- 
gether in colleges, which the German public has long abandoned as not 
answering the purpose. They have a greater self-dependence and inde- 
pendence than the German ones, which are submitted to the superintend- 
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ence of the state. Yet the German institutions in this respect reap many 
advantages, so long as the government is no despotism. Through such 
high-standing Boards, boards which respect the interests and claims of all 
parties, and ‘administer to them all justice with strict impartiality, the 
chairs of science are preserved from incapacity ; the meritorious are made 
known and elevated ; obstructions are removed, help is duly administered, 
morals are protected, defects are remedied, better and more effectually than 
can be done by a corporation alone, and without such a well-disposed and 
wise superintendence of their interests; and which places the university 
in a condition to exercise a fresher and more unimpaired strength in the 
great pursuit of science and of accomplishment, and with more decisive 
effect ; and to remain mistress of the great movement of inquiry and of 
knowledge.” 


We can understand how English travellers are put to a non-plus, 
are conglomerated, are curious with regard to the arcana and the 
mysteries of German student-life, after such slight initiations as the 
following :-— 


“We at length reached the right door; I opened it; the Englishman 
looked eagerly in; but imagine his amazement as he saw nothing but a 
monstrous cloud of smoke. ‘ Where are we?” he demanded. An instant 
yell thundered through the smoke towards us—a whip whistled in the air, 
and a tremendous voice cried, ‘ Down! down!’ ‘We shall get no good 
here,’ said the Englander. ‘ Courage, courage,’ said I, and we pressed 
forward into the midst of this smoke-vomiting volcano. In the mean time 
a portion of the reek had made its escape by the open door; it became 
tolerably light, and we saw the great spaniel, who had withdrawn himself 
howling into his basket, and friend Freisleben standing with his riding- 
whip in his hand. 

“* That confounded dog of mine—the uncourteous rascal,’ said he, 

‘does not understand how he ought to receive a stranger. Mr. Traveller, 
it rejoices me to see you in my abode. My friend has already made me 
acquainted with your name.’ He requested us to be seated, and offered 
us each a pipe, which he himself had well supplied with tobacco, in the 
kindest manner.” 


The students attend evening parties in dressing-gowns, a practice 
*which might of itself excite a stranger’s curiosity. But in order to 
convey a fuller picture of their college-life, we now extract an 
account of the drudgeries, the initiations of the Foxes :— 


‘The freshman, or Fox, is now bound to perform many little but by 
no means degrading or injurious services. He must conduct himself dis- 
creetly, may not mix forwardly in the conversation of the Old Houses, 
and his purse is laid under frequent requisitions. Among the students 
who belong to no union, this is not so much the case, and is restricted 
principally ‘to this, that the Fox conducts himself not too assumingly, and 
how and then ponirt something, that is—to give this slang phrase by an 
English one—pods down something ; ; that is to s suy, he gives an excursion 
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or entertainment to them, a Kneiperei, or occasion of social fellowship and 
enjoyment. This he can the better do, as the superior experience of the 
older students in all the regulations of university life, and in particular in 
the best laying out of his course of study, are of the greatest service to 
him. Jn the aristocracy of the Chores, the subordination is, indeed, more 
despotic. There is quickly heard—‘ Silence, Fox! speak not when old 
bemossed heads are speaking !’ 

‘“* We have mentioned the general services which the Fox has to per- 
form; but he has also to suffer at the hands of terrible Old Houses. There 
comes, perhaps, a bemossed head from a distant university, in a shockingly 
broken-down condition, something like the student in Hauff’s story, who 
travelled with Satan. Already known by his hero deeds, the moment that 
he arrives he is received with a jubilee of acclamation. ‘ Wiirger! thou 
faithful Old House! cry the sons of the muses, and rush down the steps 
into his arms. The smokers forget to lay down their long pipes, the 
billiard-players still hold their cues in their hands. They form a body- 
guard, singularly armed, around the arriver.’—Hauff’s Memoirs of Satan. 

‘** And now, scarcely has the Old House made it understood that his 
trousers are not the best in the world, or that his boots are no longer 
waterproof, than it would be taken very ill indeed of a Fox should he 
hesitate to supply his wants to the very best of his power. He must feel 
himself particularly honoured if he gets back the borrowed garments in a 
month or two, just in sufficient condition to be able to make a present of 
them to his shoeblack. 

* For a long time, a terrible swordsman belonged to one of the universities, 
whose mother resided in the place, and was what the students term a Frass 
Philister, or eating Philistine, or who, in other words, kept an eating-house 
for the students, as is very common in the university cities. Her table 
could promise very little satisfaction even to the least delicate and artisti- 
cal stomachs; in fact it required a strong dose of active exercise before 
dinner to enable its frequenters to make an attack upon it, and another as 
active after dinner to conquer the dyspeptic symptoms that rapidly followed 
her viands. Yet this table was always crowded. ‘The unhappy Foxes 
had much rather try their teeth on the culinary productions of the mother 
than fall under the pitiless sword of the son. 

‘*The same worthy was also accustomed to borrow ball-dresses, as he 
by no means approved of swelling the profits of tailors; and at the end 
of the season sent them back to their right owner in a condition fit only 
at the best to be forwarded to the Jew.” 


The promotion to the degree of the Brand Foxes is ridiculous 


and mad-like :— 


‘‘ These have in the mean time made themselves fire-proof. They have 
put on great wigs of tow, thoroughly saturated with water. The moment 
that they appear in the hall, they are pursued by the assembled Burschen, 
who stand with huge spills ready lighted in their hands. Here and there 
fly the poor Foxes before their pursuers ; who chase them like so many 
fiends from below with the flaming spills, and without mercy strike them 
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over the head and face wherever it be possible. When the paper is burnt 
out, the fury of the pursuers ceases also, and the Fat Foxes are advanced 
to the rank of Brand Foxes; a dignity which, in another half-year, they 
will change for that of Young Burschen.” 


Shooting, as it is called, is another characteristic but questionable 
pastime, at which Herr Von Plauen was an adept. 


“On holy St. Nicholas’s day, a worthy citizen of the place, whose little 
son also was called Nicholas, prepared a feast for some guests, the chief 
ornament of which was a goose, as fine as ever gaggled and screamed in 
the Pfalz. The goose was carried up; the guests had not, however, yet 
made their appearance ; but the little son was impatient, and, howling and 
crying, desired a slice from the goose. The father strove in vain to quiet 
him; he howled and cried on. ‘ Then,’ said the old man, ‘I will give the 
goose to the Pelznickel.’ (In our country there go from house to house, 
on St. Nicholas’s day, fellows in disguise, who inquire into the past beha- 
viour of the children, and give to the good ones apples, nuts, and little 
cakes, but warn the bad and threaten them with the rod. These disguised 
personages are styled Pelznickel.) With the word, the old man set the 
dish with the goose in it on the outside of the window. This frightened 
the little one; he promised to be quiet if the father would take the goose 
in again; whereupon the father reached the dish in again, but to his 
astounding, the goose was gone! It was already rapidly on its way to the 
city of Dusseldorf, (a Wirthshaus in Heidelberg); where the Herr Von 
Plauen and his companions found it smack right delectably with their red 
wine. 

‘‘ A similar passage once befell our hero in the village Sclangenbach, 
where he was for a long time the guest of the Amtmann. They both, he 
and the Amtmann, who had himself been a lusty student, made a call on 
the Frau Pfarrerin, the parson’s lady. ‘They talked of this and that; of 
husbandry, and of poultry and geese. ‘Ay,’ said the parson’s lady, ‘I 
have a goose hanging above, you may match it if you can. But with what 
care and labour have I fed it myself, and stuffed it myself with the best 
India corn that was to be got! But, gentlemen, you shall judge for your- 
selves. I invite you next Sunday to discuss this famous goose.’ 

“** And yet,’ said Plauen, ‘I will wager that the Amtmann has one that 
is quite as good.’ 

‘“¢¢ Tmpossible!’ exclaimed the Frau Pfarrerin. 

““¢ Amtmann,’ rejoined Plauen, ‘ you won't admit that—I challenge you 
to invite the Frau Pfarrerin and her husband to-morrow, Saturday, also to 
eat a goose, and we will afterwards see which goose is the best.’ 

** Done!’ said the Amtmann. 

“* ¢ We'll see,’ said the parson’s lady. 

‘The residence of the plucked goose was soon ascertained by the two. 
It was up in the chamber in the roof, where it hung and made many orna- 
mental swings and gyrations in the wind that blew through the dormant 
windows. It was a ravishing sight, which the world only was allowed to 
enjoy for this one day. It was brought away in the night, and the next 
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day at noon, most deliciously dressed, was served up before the invited 
guests. 

‘* * Now, how does the goose please you, Herr Pfarrer?’ asked Plauen. 

‘¢ * My husband understands nothing of the matter,’ interposed the Fran 
Pfarrerin, ‘but I tell you the goose is good, but mine is much better. You 
shall convince yourselves ; that I promise you.’ 

‘“* Alas! the Frau Pfarrerin was not able to keep her word; for on the 
morrow she became aware, to her horror, that her plucked goose had taken 
a greater flight than it had ever done while it was yet unplucked.” 


How such dishonest tricks can be reconciled with national feeling, 
love of country, elevated poetical sentiment, and the regeneration of 
fatherland, we leave to the consideration of transcendentalists. Still, 
the follies described may be exceptions, or but the reckless and 
exuberant diversions of young bloods set loose from all control, and 
who cherish a peculiar esprit de corps. But, to have done with 
initiations and jollities, and also the practical jokes in vogue towards 
the honest burghers, we conclude with some serious and historical 
notices of the system and the progress of German education since the 
period when Luther flourished :— 


‘* Luther arose, and with him a new order of things in the conduct of 
schools was called for. Many worthy schoolmasters, who had already 
gone forth from the pedagogic brotherhood of Gerhardus Magnus at 
Deventer, and from the Rhenish Society of learned men, founded by Con- 
rad Celtes, for the restoration of classical antiquity, had prepared the way 
for the great reformers. How illustriously shine out in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the names of Desiderius Erasmus, Johann Reuchlin, 
Johann Dalberg, Rudolph Agricola, Wilibald Pirkheimer. They are like 
sacred signs of an approaching better time for the school affairs of the civi- 
lized world; and they all strengthened’ powerfully the hands of Luther, 
Melancthon, Zuinglius, since they treated schools, and the whole business 
of education, in a magnanimous spirit. To point out the active services of 
these men would lead us too far; it must suffice simply to remark that 
continually more, and fresh, and faithful teachers came forth, amongst 
whom, Johann Sturm, Valentin Friedland, also called Troizendorf, Michael 
Neander, Johann Casselius, and Christian Hellwich, were especially distin- 
guished. If a great want was still here and there visible, yet the path 
being once broken open, a retreat was by no means to be thought of, and 
the discovery of Guttenberg contributed not a little to make this impossi- 
ble. ‘The labours of Wolfgang Ratich and Johann Amors Comenius are 
of peculiar importance, whose works are known, and in which they-treat 
of the natural and complete development of all the powers of the human 
mind, especially of the understanding and the imagination. Pestalozzis 
ideas here lie in embryo before us. 

‘Soon after the appearance of these men, and the springing up of schools 
framed according to their views, the Jesuits made every exertion to draw 
the management of education to themselves; and they succeeded to a 
certain extent, since, with their usual political acumen, they easily saw that 
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‘t was necessary for them entirely to imitate the form and matter of the 
evangelical schools. But the stratagem of these satellites of the hierarchy 
was soon seen through, and the best consequences were to be hoped, had 
not the storms of the Thirty Years’ War crushed so many promising germs 
and scattered so much beautiful fruit. School economy, during such an 
epoch, could only wearily maintain itself; the miserable management of 
jonorant teachers, the simple consequence of that fanatical rage, made the 
prosperity of schools a thing beyond hope. Yet this reaction actually 
hastened the entrance of a better spirit which soon found its warmest advo- 
cates in Fenelon, Ph. T. Spener, but especially in A. H. Franke. 

‘The activity of the last worthy man had an eminently auspicious influ- 
enee; and other zealous characters soon enrolled themselves in the list of 
the friends of knowledge; as Godfried Zeidler, who simplified the mode of 
spelling ; Valentin Hein, and Sulzer, who, in 1700-1799, introduced an 
improved mode of teaching arithmetic. But, unfortunately, there soon grew 
in the Folk’s schools a deadly poison of all good—Mysticism, which was 
carried by the teachers to a most mischievous length. Equally blighting 
lay the pharisaical constraint of evangelical orthodoxy on the school system 
not less influentially than that of the Romish hierarchy. It was not till 
philanthropy raised its head in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
through the influence of Locke, Rousseau, and Bassedow, that the school 
system appeared earnestly to seek to improve itself. Locke was the first 
to treat with a philosophical spirit educational tuition, as a connected whole. 
T. P. Crousaiz followed in the same path. In Germany, the fiery Basse- 
dow, in 1768, took up the Rousseau enthusiasm, and sought to plant the 
ideas of this philosopher in his native soil.” 





Art. VIIT.—The Genuine Remains of Ossian, literally translated; with a 


Preliminary Dissertation. By Patrick Macerecor, M.A. London: 
Smith and Elder. 


Tuts translation is published under the patronage of the Highland 
Society of London ; the only institution in England, we venture to 
affirm, that now feels any interest in the Ossianic controversy. We 
doubt indeed if there be half a dozen persons on the south side of 
the ‘weed, and who have not Highland blood in their veins, that 
will voluntarily peruse Mr. Macgregor’s ingenious and really able 
preliminary discourse on the subject. Whatever is purely Celtic 
has very few attractions for people who have no knowledge of the 
Celtic language ; partly because it is remarkably barren of literature, 
but mainly, perhaps, in consequence of the preposterous claims put 
forward by the Highlanders about Ossian, about their antiquities, 
their independence, and so forth. 

But while the apathy and discredit to which we have referred, 
extend over the whole of England and even the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, the present volume affords a remarkable proof of the pertina- 
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city with which the Gael is ever ready to maintain the authenticity 


of the poems which go under the name of Ossian; no matter how 
stale and oft-refuted his arguments may be. Nay, the gepuine 
advocate for these remains is very wroth when he but thinks of the 
indifference with which the Southern treats them, and all the strife 
about them. In a word, the controversy in question gives weighty 
testimony towards the support of Dr. Johnson’s weighty words 
when he said, “ A Scotchman must be a very sturdy moralist who 
does not love Scotland better than truth; he will always love it 
better than inquiry: and if falsehood flatters his vanity, will not be 
very diligent to detect it.” 

Besides the causes we have assigned for the indifference that pre- 
vails regarding the Ossianic controversy, there is this to be said, that 
since the period when Samuel Johnson and James Macpherson 
waged war on the subject,—thus lending to the poems a temporary 
and factitious celebrity,—the public mind has not shown any warm 
love for them as compositions, although greatly more, we think, than 
they intrinsically deserve. We have never been able to discover 
that there was half as much matter in themas sound. ‘The heroes 
of them are for the most part exceedingly cold and uninteresting. 
They seem but, at best, to mouth inflated generalities about moun- 
tains and mists, and the fancies which a rude people would acquire 
and transmit, who were born and bred among the awe-inspiring 
scenery of the North. Are they not wonderfully destitute of uni- 
versal truth and the natural painting which genius produces, so as 
to make every delineation strongly and finely visible to all who 
peruse its strokes ? 

True, the Celt will affirm that no one who is not acquainted with 
his language, and perhaps he may add, with Highland scenery, can 
be a competent judge of the poems. But does this not imply that 
either these compositions have not met with a competent trans- 
lator, or that they in reality so far overstep the modesty of nature 
that they cannot be made pleasingly and attractively intelligible to 
the universal mind? To be sure Mr. Macgregor thus cleverly 
argues :— 


‘Tt is not at all surprising that the characters of Fingal and his heroes 
should excel those of romance. It is evident that the greatest genius 
cannot invest a fictitious hero with any quality of which he himself knows 
nothing. Now our real knowledge of the moral feelings is commensurate 
with our experience. It is plain that a man who was never under the 
influence of great and kindly sentiments, actually knows as little of them 
as a blind man does of colours. He may talk, and read, and write, con- 
cerning them; but he cannot appreciate them; and therefore they will 
form no part of the character of what he would consider a hero. Conse- 
quently he will not endue his great personages with such virtues, unless 
indeed he should attempt to do so because he may have heard these quali- 
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ties highly commended. In this case, it is evident there could be nothing 
admirable, and at the same time original, in the character of his heroes. 
Now, the writers of romances evidently did not know wherein true heroism 
consists. They appear, with few exceptions, to have been men of narrow 
views, and not remarkably warm hearts; men who valued rank and pomp, 
and external splendour, more than generous, lofty, and benevolent feelings. 
They had never attended closely to the workings of their own minds, nor 
made any extensive or close observations on those of others, as exhibited 
in their words and actions; and therefore they were ignorant of human 
nature. They observed and admired the spirit of the times, which was 
more akin to madness than to true greatness. They chiefly admired the 
spurious gallantry, the stiff courtliness, supercilious bearing, fool-hardiness, 
wild conceits, and dazzling armour, of the most noble and magnanimous 
knights, and the sickly sentimentalism, affected passions, extravagant 
fancies, fantastic dresses, &c., of the most gentle and heavenly dames ; 
and they drew their characters accordingly. 
* # * * * * 

“In order to appreciate the merits of a poet like Ossian, one must not 
only be able to understand his metaphors, but he must have a mind which 
can enter into the sentiments of the author and his heroes, and sympathize 
with them, otherwise some of his most sublime and affecting passages will 
appear little better than bombast and affectation. On this account, Homer 
himself is much less read, and really admired, than many poets much 
inferior to him in almost everything that constitutes good poetry.” 


But what better is this than assertion ingeniously buttressed, or 
taking for granted things upon which we are at issue with him ? 
We return to the idea which we have already advanced, and give it 
as our opinion that the poems attributed to Ossian, and that the 
heroes of them, are not according to human or natural proportions ; 
that is, neither they nor their sentiments are true to nature, but are 
monstrously distorted, and extravagantly inflated. 

Having quoted a specimen of Mr. Macgregor’s ingenuity, quite 
fitting in a controversialist, especially upon the Ossianic subject, 
and where candour is much less regarded than the determination to 
look merely to one side and lustily to fight for it, we shall present 
another which is still more characteristic. It regards the internal 
evidence of authenticity :— 


“One of the principal difficulties which an impostor would have to 
overcome, would be, to portray, in a lively, vigorous, easy style, the 
thoughts, actions, and manners of an unknown period, without betraying 
any marks of a different nation, age, or state of society. It often requires 
Some genius to depict, in the most proper and vivid colours, even what we 
have ourselves seen or felt; and the greatest genius can only combine and 
arrange : he cannot create a single new, simple idea. Hence it is almost 
Impossible for any man to give a description of an unknown state of 
society, which shall contain much that is original, and at the same time 
vivid and true to nature. There must likewise be a constant watch against 
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inserting anything which would detect him, This must effectually cramp 
both the thoughts and the style. Now it is a fact, that the style of Ossian 
is most simple and unembarrassed—to a degree seldom or never surpassed. 
His words seem to flow from him without any effort whatever; while the 
thoughts are often original and uncommon, and at the same time natural, 
Such poems, therefore, never were, and never shall be, composed by one 
who describes an unknown period, and is perpetually shackled by the 
dread of committing himself, either by thought or by expression,” 


Capital! Why, docs not the man see that the very fact of the 
period being unknown would be of the greatest advantage toa 
person who was desirous to palm on the world a forgery, or to hash 
up in a peculiar style the floating traditions he found in his own 
age? <A writer of considerable poetic powers, like Macpherson, 
* might write such stuff for ever,” to use Johnson’s words, “ if he 
could abandon his mind to it.” 

The internal evidence in the case of the poems attributed to 
Ossian appears to be of the most uncertain and feeble kind. And 
now, when on the subject of authenticity, what other sort of proof 
does there exist than the said internal? Or is there the slightest 
ground for believing that any additional light will ever be adduced 
on the subject of any kind? To attend to the last of these ques- 
tions first,—we hesitate’ not to assert that the time is now for ever 
gone to hope for any more light in a written form than that which 
Macpherson’s pen furnished. But further, never can oral traditions, 
or any new examination of the Celtic language add anything here- 
after, in regard to the controversy, to what is already known. The 
very character of the Highlanders has been wonderfully changed 
since Macpherson’s time. The country has been almost Anglicized. 
Thousands have emigrated. Manufactures, and the arts of peace at 
home, independent of the military services of multitudes in foreign 
parts, together with a variety of other circumstances, steam-boating 
among the number, have destroyed the materials upon which to 
work with the view of eliciting the new light desired. 

But what of the existing evidence upon the question whether 
** The Genuine Remains of Ossian,”—as Mr. Macgregor is pleased 
to call them, and of which he has given a translation, as did Mac- 
pherson before him,—be poems that were composed or collected by 
the latter? Why, it is ni/, or next to nothing; for the “ Genuine 
Remains,” or the poems in “ Original Gaelic,” are all printed from 
the hand-writing of the said James Macpherson, who died in 1796; 
and what the value may be of an ancient “ original” in modern 
manuscript in a case of controverted authenticity, we leave to others 
to determine. Not one of all the earnest and vigilant searches 
which the subject has set on foot, ever brought to light a single 
document to authenticate these poems. Is it necessary to add a 
word to the report of the Highland Society’s Committee, which was 
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drawn up by Henry Mackenzie, the ‘ Man of Feeling,” where 
these words occur,—‘‘ The Committee on the whole reported that 
Qssianic poetry was formerly common, general, and in great abun- 
dance through the Highlands; but that they could not say how 
much of his collection Macpherson had obtained in the form in 
which he had given it to the public, and that they had not been 
able to obtain any one poem the same in tenour and title with those 
he had published :” and this report was after eight years’ search by 
members of the fHighland Society ! 

“ Ossianic poetry was formerly common ;” of this there can be 
no doubt. But what are we to understand by the term Ossianic ? 
This, we opine,—that traditions regarding persons whose names 
were Ossian, Fingal, Oscar, Gaul, &c. have been current from a 
very remote period, probably from near to the beginning of the 
Christian era, both in Ireland and Scotland; and that the legends 
concerning these heroes became, at least in the latter country, the 
subjects of a national oral poetry,—of ballads and fictions. Mac- 
pherson did not invent the names of these heroes, nor was he the 
author of the legendary poetry. Far from it; for a chain of evi- 
dence exists, proving that. a traditionary body of Gaelic poetry was 
current, at least from the tenth century downwards ; which, how- 
ever, must have been greatly modified, exaggerated, and distorted, 
as it passed from one age to another, being necessarily always influ- 
enced by the state of civilization into which it was thrown. ‘This 
traditional poetry, there is every reason for believing, supplied the 
foundation for Macpherson’s compositions. It is not possible, it is 
contrary to all literary history, and all analogy, to conceive that the 
Ossian of the present generation of Highlanders, and which is the 
Ossian of Macpherson, could be that of a few centuries earlier. 
Indeed the existing poems internally contradict the preposterous 
supposition ; for they are in the dialect of Macpherson’s own age. 
It could not be otherwise than that he should give, in the absence 
of all ancient manuscripts and authorities, whatever was Ossianic, 
the shape which it had assumed in modern times; his own imagi- 
nation and art affecting the traditions both in style and story more 
or less, - 

_ Weare perfectly aware that a variety of other and minor ques- 
tions have engaged the controversialists on the Ossianic question ; 
and also that the Celts not only never cease harping upon the worn- 
out theme, but make as much ado about any one of their many 
assumptions and assertions, as an impartial person would about a 
main point or real evidence. We have, however, recurred to the 
stale subject and one that the world cares not for, chiefly for the 
purpose of calling attention to the pertinacity of a people who are 
as proud of their country as they are brave, or as they were wont 
to be rude, ignorant, and poor. 
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Art. IX.—A Concise and Practical Treatise on the Principal Diseases of 
the Air-passages, Lungs, and Pleura. By ALtrrep Catnerwoop, M.D, 
London: Duncan. 


ALTHOUGH not in a condition to pronounce a confident opinion on 
the professional value of Dr. Catherwood’s treatise, we are perfectly 
safe in saying that the subjects he has taken up are of the first 
importance, and therefore any distinct views that may be taken of 
them deserve attention. We may also affirm that the manner in 
which the diseases of the lungs are handled in this volume before 
us, manifests a large acquaintance with that melancholy list of ills 
which the human race is heir to. Perhaps we have reason to notice 
the rather too apparent egotism of our author. But that is a trait 
characteristic of medical men; consequently it might appear to be 
affected if it were laid aside. But, to our business as announced, 
which becomes the more pleasant, seeing that the language of the 
book is adapted to the comprehension of the non-medical reader, 
and the subjects arranged so as to be most easily understood, com- 
ared and referred to. 

The first part of the treatise is upon the diseases of the Air-pas- 
sages. We cannot do better at the outset of our extracts and 
abstract than begin with quoting part of the chapter on Acute 
Mucous Catarrh. It affords a good specimen of the Doctor’s man- 
ner of procedure throughout the volume, and also of the formidable 
ills of mortals :— 


**' When a mucous membrane is attacked with common inflammation—I 
say common, to distinguish it from specific inflammation—a catarrhal 
disease is produced. The word catarrh is of Greek origin, derived evi- 
dently from the verb carappew to flow down, and was originally intended 
to signify the disease which in ordinary language was called a cold. At 
the present day it is applied as a generic term to three distinct species of 
disease ; viz. catarrh of the conjunctiva, of the air-passages, and of the 
bladder. Its limitation by writers to the diseases here mentioned is 
unphilosophical, unscientific, and opposed to the principles of physiology, 
—principles on which nosological classification can alone be advantageously 
based. What reason, I may ask, is there for calling an inflammation of 
the mucous membrane of the vagina, leucorrhoea, while an inflammation 
of the same kind of membrane in the bladder is designated catarrhus vesicz ? 
—Certainly none. Again, What can be more absurd than Dr. Cullen's 
arrangement with respect to diseases of mucous membranes,— diseases 
which have the closet saffinity to each other? The same sort of answer 
may be given; for we find that this celebrated Professor, and those who 
followed in his wake, placed some of these affections in one class and some 
in another, apparently without due consideration—certainly without sufli- 
cient foundation. How much more in accordance with the present advanced 
state of science would it be to class diseases according to the nature of the 
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tissue, or peculiar structure which they invade! Were this plan universally 
followed, the study of diseases, and the therapeutic means necessary to be 
adopted for their cure, would be much facilitated. 
“Catarrh affecting the air-passages may be divided into the following 

species oo 

1. Acute Mucous Catarrh. 

2. Chronic Mucous Catarrh. 

3. Acute Pituitous Catarrh. 

4, Chronic Pituitous Catarrh. 

5. Dry Catarrh. 

6. Whooping-Cough ; or, Spasmodic Catarrh. 


* Acute Mucous Catarrh.—Of all diseases, catarrh affecting the air- 
passages is the most common. It attacks persons of every age, even from 
the cradle to the grave; both sexes, and all temperaments indiscriminately : 
those, however, of a bilious habit are, perhaps, more disposed to this variety 
of catarrh, or the acute mucous, than others. Unlike many other diseases, 
one invasion gives a predisposition to a second attack, and hundreds of 
individuals are to be found who suffer from this disease several times in the 
course of a year; in fact they ‘get a cold upon a cold,’ and are scarecly 
ever quite free from catarrh. 

© Anatomical Characters.—Redness, more or less diffuse, and swelling 
of the mucous membrane, constitute the anatomical characters of this 
disease. 

“ General, Functional, and Local Signs.—Acute mucous catarrh is 
ushered in by a sensation of cold, sometimes confined to the back and loins, 
but more generally diffused throughout the body: in very severe cases, the 
onset very closely resembles the cold stage of ague; the skin becomes 
pale, corrugated, and rough, producing the appearance commonly called 
‘ goose-skin ;’ the teeth chatter in the head, and the application of ordinary 
artificial heat seems to possess but little power in moderating the shivering. 
The pulse during this stage of the disorder is exceedingly weak; the 
debility extreme; the mind is remarkable for its listlessness, and the eye 
is dull and without expression. After a time, the sensation of cold gra- 
dually subsides, and is succeeded by a glow of heat. The heart beats with 
more force and frequency ; the temporal arteries throb, and delirium occa- 
sionally supervenes. The skin becomes hot and dry; the mouth parched, 
and the urine high coloured. 

“It has been already stated, that every part of a mucous membrane may 
be attacked with catarrh ; for the convenience, however, of more accurately 
describing the functional and local signs of acute mucous catarrh affecting 
the air-passages, the diseases may with advantage be divided into the fol- 
lowing varieties: viz. Mycteritis, or cold inthe head; Cynanche Pharyngea; 
Cynanche Tonsillaris ; Laryngitis; Trachitis ; and Bronchitis.” 

Having treated briefly in their order of these varieties, Dr. Cather- 
wood proceeds to offer observations on Auscultation, at the same 
time differing in some instances from the distinguished inventor of 
the art. He says,— 


Tae a) . . . . ° 
There is, perhaps, scarcely a disease in which percussion and auscul- 
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tation give more important information than that which at present occu- 
pies our attention. Without their employment the nature and extent of 
the disease cannot accurately be determined, for the general and functional 
signs are common to some other diseases of the chest; but with their aid, 
the signs become unequivocal, and the precise nature of the malady com- 
pletely revealed. 

** Absence of the Respiratory Murmur.—On the application of the stetho- 
scope to the chest, an absence of the respiratory murmur may sometimes, 
to a larger or smaller extent, be perceived. This sign by itself is not 
pathognomonic, for it occurs in some other diseases of the chest, such as 
hepatization of the lung, the presence of a tubercular mass, an effusion 
into the pleura, &c. 

‘*QOn percussing the part where the respiratory murmur is absent, a 
clear sound is elicited, which demonstrates that the cells of the lungs con- 
tain air; for if a dull sound were produced it must depend either on the 
absence of air from the air-cells, or pleuritic effusion. ‘The respiratory 
murmur can be (in a case of acute mucous catarrh), for the most part, 
restored by the act of coughing to the parts from which it had disappeared, 
when the impediment is owing to an accumulation of mucus obstructing 
the bronchial tubes ; if, however, the absence of the murmur be caused by 
a thickened state of the bronchial mucous membrane, coughing, of course, 
will produce no such effect. 

** Rale Sonore, Rale Sibilant, Rale Muqueux.—The rale sonore and the 
rale sibilant usually appear very early in this disease, but the rale muqueux 
only during its second stage. The character of the rale sonore is extremely 
variable ; sometimes it resembles the snoring of a person asleep ; at other 
times the cooing of a wood-pigeon, or the sound produced by the fourth 
string of a tenor-violin; occasionally a deeper sound is heard, which has 
been compared to the third string of a violoncello. 

‘*The rale sonore, when once completely established, is permanent for 
a considerable length of time, as it depends either on a tumefaction of the 
mucous membrane of the bronchial tubes, or an alteration in their form, 
by which a contraction of their calibre is produced. The degree of con- 
traction may, generally, be pretty fairly estimated by the sharpness or 
flatness of the sound ; for instance, if the sound be sharp, the tubes them- 
selves, or their inner lining, are but little altered; if, on the other hand, 
the sound be flat, we may be certain that the change from their normal 
condition is considerable. Again, the intensity of the sound is found to 
vary much: it may be so feeble as to be heard only with difficulty, and in 
the immediate vicinity of its site; or it may be so loud as to be heard 
even at some distance from the patient. 

‘When the rale sonore occupies the tubes of both lungs, danger is to 
be apprehended. The rdle sibilant very frequently exists with the rale 
sonore; it is heard only at the beginning or termination of inspiration: 
the character of its sound, like the rale sonore, varies much. It is usu- 
ally a slight though prolonged hissing sound; sometimes it is like the 
chirping of birds ; at other times, the click of a small valve ; and occa- 
sionally it resembles the sound produced by triturating an unctuous sub- 
stance ina mortar. ‘This rale is evidently seated in the smaller bronchial 
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ramifications. The hissing sound was considered by Liennec to be occa- 
sioned by a local contraction of the smaller bronchia, from thickening of 
their inner membrane. The other sounds are probably owing to the pre- 
sence of a minute quantity of thin and viscid mucus obstructing, more or 
less completely, the smaller bronchial tubes. When the hissing sound is 
once fairly established, it usually persists for some hours: the clicking, 
chirping, and unctuous sounds are, however, not at all of a permanent 
character ; for they often appear, disappear, and reappear in the short 
space of a few minutes, especially after a fit of coughing. Should the rale 
sibilant occupy the greater part of both lungs, the danger would be immi- 
nent from the small quantity of oxygen which could arrive at the air-cells 
to arterialize the blood. 

‘‘The rale muqueux is, in bronchitis, produced by the passage of air 
through mucus accumulated in the bronchial tubes. It is only heard 
when the secretion, which was at first suppressed, is again re-established. 
This rale, like the two former, is subject to great variation ; it may be 
exceedingly feeble and audible only from time to time, or it may be so 
loud that it can be heard with distinctness many feet from the bed in which 
a patient is lying. It is then called ‘* gargouillement.” 

“If the mucous rattle be only heard at a few points of the chest, and 
the sound be feeble, it portends a favourable issue ; if, on the contrary, 
the ‘ gargouillement’ supervene, it indicates the greatest danger. 

‘“ Katernal Causes.—The word ‘ cold,’ employed to express this disease, 
would seem to signify that it always arose from cold. That cold is an 
occasional excitant cannot, for a moment, be doubted; but it would lead 
us to very erroneous notions to suppose that catarrh invariably, or even 
most frequently, derived its origin from this source: for, were this the 
case, the disease, common as it is, would certainly become far more com- 
mon. If I were asked whether sudden changes from heat to cold, or from 
cold to heat, were the general exciting causes of cartarrh, I should say no; 
otherwise men employed in gas-manufactories, glass-houses, and type- 
founderies, &c., would be the very persons most subject to the disease : 
there seems, however, very little evidence to prove that this is the fact. 
Again, the inhabitants of Newfoundland and of some other countries, for 
example, where in certain seasons the range of the thermometer varies in 
the course of twenty-four hours from 40° to 50° Fahr., would never be 
free from catarrh ; while the truth is, the inhabitants of these parts do not 
suffer more from cartarrhal affections than the natives of regions apparently 
more favourably located. Once more, how often are the citizens of far- 
famed London obliged to fly, in the course of a few seconds, from the 
torrid to the frigid zone; or, in other words, to leave a drawing-room, 
heated to nearly 70° Fahr., to occupy a bed-room cooled down, perhaps, 
to a temperature some way below the freezing point! As this frequently 
happens during severe frosts without injurious effects, we are compelled to 
look for other external causes, the chief of which are moisture with cold, 
miasm, noxious gases, and impalpable powders.” 


The second branch of our doctor’s treatise is upon the direct or 


positive diseases of the lungs; and he thus describes one of the 
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most common disorders that occurs in temperate and cold climates, 
viz. Peripneumony, or inflammation of the lungs :— 


** Anatomical Characters. 1st Stage, or Stage of Engorgement.—The 
lung is, externally, of a livid or violet hue; internally, it is of a deep red 
colour; it is increased in weight and density ; it crepitates when handled, 
but less so than healthy lungs; if divided with the scalpel, a sero-sanguine- 
ous, frothy fluid escapes in abundance ; the cellular, or spongy texture of 
the lungs, is still visible, except where it may have passed into the second 
stage. 

“ond Stage, or Hepatization Rouge.—In this stage, the lung is still fur- 
ther increased in weight and density, having a strong resemblance to 
liver; it no longer erepitates on pressure; its colour “externally i is less 
livid and violet than in the first stage. If cut into, the interior presents 
a mottled appearance. In some parts it is of a deep red colour ; in others 
violet, or of various intermediate shades ; the whole being interspersed 
with white and black spots, the former being caused by the divided extre- 
mities of the bronchial tubes, the latter by black pulmonary matter. On 
tearing a portion of hepatized lung, a granular texture is discoverable, but 
there is no exudation of sero-sanguineous fluid, aithough a reddish- 
coloured fluid can be scraped off with the scalpel. The portion of lung 
surrounding the hepatized part is sometimes in an emphysematous state. 
Dr. Skoda, alluding to this last condition, says, ‘ Das letztere geschieht 
insbesonders haiifie an den Randern der Lappen.’ 

** 3rd Stage: Hepatization Grise.—The lung presents the same charac- 
ters, as to weight and density, in this as in the former stage. It is now 
of a pale yellow, or straw colour, and its granular appearance is more 
conspicuous. On incising it, a yellowish opaque fluid may be collected 
on the knife. When the hepatization rouge is passing into the hepatiza- 
tion grise, yellow points of purulent matter are first seen; these gradually 
coalesce, and at last produce the appearance just described. 

Ath Stage : Abscess of the Lung.—This is an exceedingly rare termina- 
tion of peripneumo so rare, indeed, that I have as yet never seen an 
instance of it, either in hospital, dispensary, or private practice, during 2 
period of fifteen years. The late Dr. Thomas Davies, alluding to its 
extreme rarity, remarked that he had not met with a single specimen 

‘after twelve years’ habitude in post-mortem examinations.’ That Lien- 
nec firmly believed an abscess of the lung to be an exceedingly infrequent 
termination of inflammation, can be perceived from the following passage 
extracted from his work :—‘ One of the best proofs (says he) w hich I can 
give of the rarity of abscess of the lungs is derived from this fact, that, 
notwithstanding the zeal with which morbid anatomy has been cultivated 
in France during the last twenty-years, I know of only two well-authen- 
ticated instances of this affection besides those above mentioned.’ He 
refers to several cases which occurred in 1823, during the prevalence of a 
peculiar medical constitution. 

‘When inflammation of the lung terminates in abscess, the abscess is 
seldom large and solitary, but, on ‘the contrary, small collections of pus 
are usus ly met with in various parts of the lung. The parietes of these 
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abseesses are formed of pulmonary tissue, filled with purulent infiltration, 
and in a state of soft detritus, or disorganization. 

“ Duration of Peripneumony.—The duration of the different stages of 
this disease depends in a great measure on the age, temperament, and 
mode of life of the patient, and on the nature of the epidemic, if one 
prevail. The first stage may last only a few hours before signs of hepa- 
tization become manifest, or it may prove fatal without running imto the 
second stage. In general, the stage of engorgement persists from twelve 
hours to two or three days; that of hepatization rouge from one to three 
or four days; and that of hepatization grise from two days to a week.” 


Pulmonary consumption is stated to have carried off prematurely 
“no fewer tl fourth of the inhabit f i ” Ah! 

no fewer than one-fourth of the mhabitants o urope. lt 
what an appalling army. We ourselves have seen, and been bosomly 
connected with the victims of this fell instrument of the Almighty’s 
wisdom, in thinning the ranks of human kind. How ghastly in 
one sense; but how preparative in another! ‘To our extract, and 
then to a sentiment :— 


** Anatomical Characters.—The anatomical characters of tubercular de- 
posit may be considered with advantage under two divisions,—1. Isolated 
tubercular matter; 2. Infiltrated tubercular matter. 

‘“* Isolated Tubercular Matter.—-There are three varieties of isolated 
tubercular matter; viz. 1. Common tubercle; 2. Tubercular granulations ; 
3. Encysted tubercle. 

“Variety 1. Common Tubercle: First Stage.—When a portion of lung, 
in the immediate vicinity of a large opaque tubercle, is minutely examined, 
it will frequently be found studded with exceedingly small bodies, having 
a gelatinous appearance and pearly lustre. Their colour is greyish, with 
a tinge of red; their form is roundish, or somewhat angular; and they 
adhere by minute filaments to the adjacent parts. They may be seated in 
the air-cells, or cellular tissue separating these. When incised, not a trace 
of blood-vessels is discoverable, and they seem perfectly homogeneous. 

‘* Second Staye.—Tubercles in this stage are characterised by granules, 
almost colourless, or of a greyish hue, roundish form, and semi-transparent ; 
their hardness is considerable, approaching that of cartilage; and they 
adhere, with great firmness, to the adjacent pulmonary tissue; their size 
is pretty accurately represented by seeds of millet, and they have therefore 
been termed ‘miliary tubercles.’ They may be few in number, or both 
lungs may be completely studded with them. 

“ Third Stage.—In this stage, the tubercles become enlarged by deposits 
on their external surface, and they frequently coalesce, and form irregular 
masses of very variable size. While these changes are going on, a small 
yellow speck is seen, generally near the centre of each tubercle, but some- 
times at the circumference ; this gradually spreads, and finally involves the 
Whole tubercle. Tubercles in this stage are ealled ‘ crude.’ 

“Fourth Staye: Period of Suftening.—At whatever part of a tubercle 
the yellow spot first made its appearance—whether at the centre or cir- 
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cumference—that part is the first softened. The softening progressively 
extends through the whole substance of the tubercle. : 

‘The degenerated or softened matter, appears under two forms; some- 
times (especially in scrofulous habits) it is soft and pliable, of a cheesy 
consistence, mixed with a small quantity of a straw-coloured semi-trans- 
parent fluid, occasionally tinged with red; at other times it closely resem- 
bles thick pus ; it is of a yellow colour, and inodorous. 

‘The softened tubercular matter finally bursts into the neighbouring 
bronchial tubes, becomes evacuated, and leaves a true tubercular excava- 
tion. This excavation is frequently crossed by bands of pulmonary sub- 
stance crowded with tubercles still in the crude state, and also by blood- 
vessels of considerable size, but never by bronchial tubes; the blood-vessels 
are, however, generally forced to the sides of the excavation, and not com- 
pletely obliterated. 

‘If an excavation exist, destitute of these intersections, it is termed an 
unilocular tubercular excavation ;’ if only one band cross the cavity 
dividing it into two parts, the excavation is then called ‘ bilocular tubercular 
excavation ;’ and, lastly, if the cavity be intersected by many bands, it 
receives the name of ‘ multilocular tubercular excavation.’ 

** Variety 2. Tubercular Granulations.—-This variety of tubercles, which 
is extremely rare, was first accurately described by Bayle. Tubercular 
granulations generally exist in countless numbers; they are about the size 
of millet seeds, of a round or ovoid figure, and extremely uniform in their 
appearance; they are either colourless, or of a grey hue, and transparent ; 
occasionally they form masses of considerable size, but never coalesce, for 
on incising a mass each granule is found separated from those adjacent by 
cellular substance either perfectly healthy, or only slightly congested. In 
the centre cf each granule is usually to be seen a dark-coloured spot, which 
disappears as the granule enlarges. Jaundice, according to Liennee, stains 
the granules yellow, and gangrene imparts to them a brownish or dirty 
brown colour. 

“Tubercular granulations, and the other varieties of tubercle, like the 
common tubercle, have their periods of crudity and softening ; sometimes, 
however, they destroy life before the latter period arrives. 

Variety 3. Encysted Tubercle.—This variety of tubercle is still more 
rare than tubercular granulations,—so rare indeed, that the generality of 
physicians pass through life without meeting with a single specimen of it. 
Louis, the most indefatigable morbid anatomist who ever lived, never met 
with but one instance during the course of his dissections, which extended 
through a period of many years; and Liennec confesses to have seen but 
four or five cases. 

“The cysts which contain the tubercles are of a semi-cartilaginous tex- 
ture. On the inside they are smooth, polished, and rugous, and adhere 
but slightly to the enclosed tubercular matter; externally they are firmly 
attached to the pulmonary tissue in which they are imbedded. 

“2. Infiltrated Tubercular Matter.—Tuberculous infiltration sometimes 
exists without the development of tubercles, but this is exceedingly rare: 
in general it is found encircling tuberculous cavities. This, like the common 
tubercle, has its four stages, viz, the first, or gelatiniform ; the second, 1n 
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which the tuberculous matter becomes almost as firmas cartilage: the third, or 
crude stage; and the fourth, or period of softening. When the tuberculous 
infiltration is examined during the second stage, it is seen in masses of 
very variable size, dense, humid, homogeneous, and of a greyish colour, with 
some degree of transparency, not a trace of organization being discoverable. 
As the third period approaches, minute yellow spots are recognised ; these 
spots gradually augment, till the whole mass be converted into yellow 
tuberculous matter, which finally softens, and is evacuated. 

‘Whether tubercular matter appear under the form of isolated tubercular 
matter, or infiltrated tubercular matter, its various stages may exist at the 
same time; thus, in the same lung, one crop may appear softened, another 
crude, and finally, another gelatinous.” 


Consumption, the direst of diseases in one sense, the most merci- 
ful in another, deserves to be contrasted in a spirit of Christian 
philosophy, which is neither difficult of being conceived, nor to be 
felt as more than theoretical,—as immediately practical. To be 
sure, its steps if generally slow are sure; and then it is so decep- 
tive, not merely by its insinuating progress, but by the fascination 
which it throws around the soul, that it may be regarded as a 
special enemy. Still, if one will comprise within the circuit of his 
observations and emotions the passages, the offices, the opportuni- 
ties which decay begets and presents, he cannot as a mortal being, 
with an hereafter before him, but pronounce the most insidious of 
diseases as a harbinger of good tidings, a messenger of love. Just 
think of the numbers that note the condition of the patient who 
may be mellowing into holiness, and preaching by his looks and 
his gradual decline, if not by his affecting speech, the best and most 
impressive of all lessons! Or, if he still pertinaciously cling to a 
false and flattering hope, it is seldom that this does not call forth 
serious reflection and discourse on the part of those around him. 
Very probably some devout person frequently visits the dying man, 
and an entire family are hearers of the prayers and aspirations which 
sickness suggests; and therefore it becomes far better to dwell in, 
or to repair to the house of mourning than the house of mirth and 
thoughtlessness. In a word, is not consumption the most interest- 
ing of all the mortal ailments, of all those troubles which are 
destined to end in death,—the most interesting because the most 
instructive? There may be cause for welcoming the fallacy under 
which the patient labours until he is on the very threshold of the 
grave ; for he may nevertheless be ripe for heaven. But the more 
frequent duty of relatives and bosom friends is to guide his mind to 
the scene that must sooner or later terminate his earthly existence ; 
and the earlier this direction is attempted, requiring as it must ever 
do delicacy and judgment, the less bitter will be the portion that is 
thrown into the cup of life, and the more salutary the results. 
here is a great mistake often committed on the part of friends 
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striving to keep the image of death from the contemplation of the 
dying. In the course of the disease under consideration the kindest 
thing generally that can be thought of is to begin with explicitness, 
and proceed with candour ; and if this is done with tenderness, and 
with as little of gloom as possible, a fine species of sentiment is gene- 
rated,—a sort of poetic religion, which is absolutely lovely and 
engaging. But it may seem, if we continue thus to speak, that we 
are stepping beyond our depth, and usurping the priesthood’s 
oflice ; and therefore we shall conclude the homily by stating that 
it was rather with a view to mark the philosophy in a moral sense 
of one of the most frequent fatal maladies to which the inhabitants 
of our clime are subject, than to become the ghostly lecturer, that 
we uttered these sentences. 

The Third Part of Dr. Catherwood’s treatise is devoted to a 
consideration of the diseases of the Pleura; acute pleurisy being 
the subject of the first chapter. The points more particularly 
noticed are the Anatomical Characters, False Membranes, Mem- 
branous Bands, Fibro-Cartilage, Gangrene of the Pleura—General, 
Functional, and Local Signs, &c. We extract what he delivers on 
some of these topics, and with this conclude: — 


** Anatomical Characters.—The inflamed serous membrane is either 
studded by a great number of red points, which occupy its entire thickness, 
or appear seated immediately under it, the intervening spaces retaining their 
normal hue, or it is of a diffused red colour. The maculated appearance is 
the result of a transudation of blood after death; for when an inflamma- 
tion of a serous membrane has been produced artificially, the redness has 
been invariably uniform. Sometimes, though rarely, the inflamed mem- 
brane is slightly thickened. 

* Inflammation of the pleura is always followed by an effusion of a trans- 
parent fluid, generally of a slightly yellow tinge, but occasionally of a red- 
dish hue; this arises from an admixture of blood. The quantity of fluid 
secreted depends on the severity of the attack: in mild cases, the amount 
of fluid is trivial; in cases of the opposite description, it is frequently suffi- 
ciently great to alter the form of the chest on the affected side. The lung 
is then compressed and flattened, almost completely destitute of air, and of 
course unable to perform its functions. The heart, if the effusion be on 
the left side, may be forced towards the right; if however, the effusion 
have occurred on the right side, it may be forced still further to the left. 
The diaphragm has often been impeded in its action by the abundance of 
the effused fluid, and the stomach and liver have occasionally been forced 
downwards. 

‘The yellowish coloured transparent fluid described above, after a little 
time becomes turbid, and minute albuminous filaments make their appear- 
ance: these gradually coalesce, and are at last precipitated on the surface of 
the pleura; a false membrane, as it is termed, is thus formed, its extent 
always bearing a proportion to the intensity of the inflammation. While 
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these precipitations are going on, the effusion frequently becomes perfectly 
opaque, and assumes a puriform character. 

“False Membranes.—False membranes are usually of a yellowish-white 
colour, soft, and vary in thickness from half a line to two lines. When 
first deposited, their thickness is always inconsiderable; but they gradually 
become thicker by subsequent precipitations. Their surface is by no means 
smooth and uniform; this arises from an unequal deposition of albuminous 
filaments in different places; sometimes it has an irregular reticulated 
appearance, and occasionally it seems studded by large granulations. 

‘‘ Membranous Bands.—Membranous bands frequently unite the false 
membrane covering the pulmonary pleura to the false membrane investing 
the costal pleura. These bands are perfectly similar in appearance and 
properties to the false membranes themselves, and like them, after a time, 
usually become organised, and are finally converted into a substance iden- 
tical with cellular tissue. 

“ Fibro-Cartilage.—When the false membranes and bands do not pass 
into the cellular or serous tissue just described, they are for the most part 
converted into a substance denominated fibro-cartilage, and it is during this 
transition that the ribs approach each other, and the chest becomes nar- 
rowed. 

“ Gangrene of the Pleura.—Inflammation of the pleura sometimes, but 
very rarely, terminates in gangrene. For the most part, this disease arises 
from the bursting of a gangrenous abscess of the lung into the pleura ; 
occasionally, it has supervened to a chronic pleurisy. 

‘‘ Gangrene of the pleura is generally of small extent, but cases are some- 
times met with, showing the disease to have been very diffuse. It usually pre- 
sents itself under the form of circumscribed spots or stains of a dirty brown 
or green colour, emitting an intolerably fetid odour, closely resembling 
that of brain in a state of decomposition. The parts involved in the gan- 
crene are soft and pliable, and easily break down under the fingers when 
handled. 

“The gangrene is not confined to the pleura, but attacks the false mem- 
branes and bands. Sometimes, on the separation of a gangrenous eschar 
from the pulmonary pleura, a communication is formed between the cavity 
of the pleura and one or more bronchial tubes; and occasionally, when the 
costal pleura has been the seat of the disease, the entire parieties of the 
chest have been perforated. 

‘* General, Functional, and Local Signs.—Acute pleurisy is ushered in 
by febrile symptoms of greater or less intensity, in proportion to the seve- 
rity of the attack. The shivering at the onset of the disease is usually 
well marked ; this is followed by a severe inflammatory fever. 

‘‘ Pain.—‘ Elapsis pauculis horis (to use the words of the immortal 
Sydenham) licet aliquando multo serius ingruat symptoma hoc, «ger 
vehementi dolore, coque punctorio, in laterum alterutro circa costas cor- 
ripitur, qui nunc versus omoplatas, nunc spinam, nunc ex adverso versus 
anteriora pectoris se propagat.’ ‘There is no doubt that the description 
just quoted is extremely accurate, but it must not be supposed that pain 
Is a constant symptom in pleurisy. Liaennee met even with acute cases 
where it was wanting, and I have repeatedly seen the effects of intense 
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pleurisy in my post-mortem examination of persons who during life had 
never complained of any acute pain in the chest. 

‘‘ Whenever pain is present in pleurisy, it is invariably augmented by 
inspiration, notwithstanding, as Dr. Berends has correctly observed, it is 
principally performed by the diaphragm. The pain is also aggravated by 
coughing ; so much so, indeed, that the patient always represses his cough 
as much as possible; and when he can no longer avoid coughing, he 
places his hands instinctively on his chest, to render it as immovable as 
possible ; his sufferings are thereby much mitigated. 

“The pain in pleurisy is generally confined to the seat of the inflam- 
mation ; it sometimes, however, migrates, and occasionally is met with on 
the side opposite to that involved in the disease. Cases of the latter 
description are extremely rare, and can only be accounted for by reference 
to the sympathy which exists between tissues similarly organized. 

** Pain is sometimes caused by pressure in the intercostal spaces ; this, 
according to Liaennec, arises from a rheumatic complication. 

The learned Forbes differs from Laennec, and informs us that his expe- 
rience leads him to consider a tenderness of the intercostal spaces on 
pressure as far from unusual in acute pleurisy. 

“It is generally easy to distinguish pleuritic pain from either rheu- 
matic or nervous pain. Rheumatic pain seldom attacks the chest without 
attacking other parts at the same time; it is also very much increased by 
calling into action the muscles of the part affected ; moreover, it is super- 
ficial. Nervous pain is of a darting kind, occurs in paroxysms of very 
variable duration, and is unaccompanied by fever.”’ 








Art. X.—The Pictorial History of England during the Reign of George 
the Third. By Gerorce L. Crark and Cu. Macrartane. Knight 
and Co. 


THE present is the first volume of the supplementary section of 
this excellent and beautiful history. It brings the narrative down 
to 1785. The six preceding volumes commenced with the earliest 
times of which any historical records exist, closing with the death 
of the Second George; a good and well-defined resting-place, and 
leaving off at the opening of a remarkable era in our annals, and in 
the history of the world. 

The plan of the work, in so far as the letter-press is concerned, 
is to divide the history into books, and each of these, again, into 
seven chapters,—the first being a narrative of civil and military 
events—the second, a disquisition on religion—the third, a review 
of the laws and constitution of each period—the fourth treats of 
the state and progress of industry—the fifth takes up literature and 
the fine arts—the sixth gives the manners of the people—and the 
seventh the condition of socicty. 

Kach one of these chapters is executed with ability ; exhibiting 
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much care, and, when necessary, the results of patient research. 
In some of them very eminent talent appears. Tor example, the 
strictly historical narrative of affairs in the former volumes, as well 
as in the present supplementary portion, is not only an original 
piece of writing, but of a sterling quality,—full, liberal, and candid. 
We should say that in several respects this is the best narrative of 
the events which exists in our language. The chapter on literature 
will strike any competent judge as being of first-rate value; certain 
branches appearing to be peculiarly suited to the habits and studies 
of one or other of the authors. In the course of the work the aid 
of several gentlemen has been called in. ‘Thus architecture, music, 
manners, and costume have each found a writer who is particularly 
familiar with the branch allotted to him. 

But the great feature of this history is its pictorial illustrations, 
which are multitudinous and excellent as specimens of art; in short, 
in the style of the best and most celebrated of Mr. Knight’s nume- 
rous illustrated works. And a slight consideration will lead any 
person to the conviction that pictorial art can hardly be more fitly 
applied than towards the illustration of history. Let it not be 
thought that these means are beneath the dignity of history, or that 
the philosophy of this exalted branch of literature has no need of 
such helps. Without such aids many things cannot be described 
so as to convey a lively and true impression to the mind; and what 
sort of dignity and philosophy is it that would refuse instruction 
and information? Nay, the pictorial representation of something 
that was of quite an ordinary and not very important character in 
its day, and which has gone quite out of fashion, may enable a 
person not merely to form a perfectly correct notion of its nature, 
but other weighty and concomitant objects or facts may derive 
valuable light by such means. The writing and the engraving 
reciprocate this light. How, for instance, can an accurate popular 
idea be formed of the architecture and the furniture of past periods 
by merely reading a technical description of such things? The same 
question applies to machinery, to dress, to amusements, to imple- 
ments of war, and so forth. Every one is not an antiquarian ; all 
have not access to museums and expensive collections. And does 
not the eye reap satisfaction when it scans the likeness of historical 
characters, and also acquire through such means more distinct 
notions than any description can yield. ‘The pencil not only indi- 
vidualizes, but in a moment reveals what the pen can never suo 
clearly convey. The very fac-similes of the writings of distinguished 
persons gratify the mind; even a signature accomplishes this. 
When, then, we state that besides a vast number and variety of 
these illustrations, constituting a fine and intelligible commentary 
upon much that would be otherwise obscure, we have, in the present 
publication, also a written history, in which the authors have 
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anxiously availed themselves of the mass of memoirs, letters, and 
other materials that have in recent years accumulated amazingly, 
and that they have also with remarkable diligence and candour 
sifted and weighed the narratives of former historians, our readers 
may perceive that the Pictorial History of England is both excellent 
and beautiful; while to the general reader it supplies instruction 
and entertainment which are accessible to a comparative few only, 

There is no period in our annals which demands more urgently a 
good history than the reign of George the Third. ‘That reign was 
so protracted, the events which marked it were so mighty, ‘and SO 
many great men arose during its vicissitudes, not to speak of the 
deep questions of policy which were agitated, and the new doctrines 
entertained, that a sterling and temperate work, embracing the 
entire field, was as much to be desired as it was difficult to do it 
justice. Such a work, we are satisfied, is now in the course of 
completion ; the writers of it approaching the task with the advan- 
tages which the preceding elaborate volumes necessarily furnished. 

A work of the present description does not admit of an account 
or an analysis much more particular than what we have alread 
given. Neither need we draw upon it at any considerable length 
for extracts. We shall merely in an anecdote or two, containing 
at the same time some notices which indicate the habits of society 
at particular times, fill up a page or so. ‘The first concerns Sir 
Joshua Reynolds :— 


‘** He returned to England in 1752, and the first reception of his works 
speaks volumes on the perversion of taste with which he had to combat, 
and which he had the glory of combating so successfully. The artists 
were of course the foremost to denounce the heresy against the established 
and orthodox mode of portrait-painting which was ‘implied in the bold- 
ness and freedom of his conceptions and the brilliancy of his colouring. 
His old master, Hudson, was the first to exclaim. Having looked for 
some time at a portrait which Reynolds had painted, and seeing probably 
nothing of his own manner left, he cried out, ‘ By G—, Reynolds, you 
don’t paint so well as you did!’ Ellis, a face-maker who had studied 
under Kneller, remonstrated on his imprudence: ‘ Ah! Reynolds, this 
will never do: why, you don’t paint the least like Sir Godfrey !’ The 
painter argued the point with his senior, who at length walked out of the 
room in astonishment, exclaiming, ‘ Shakspeare in poetry, and Kneller in 
painting,—damme !’ 





The two passages which we now copy out have Dr. Johnson for 
their hero :— 


“ A list of the friends and familiar associates of Dr. Johnson furnishes 
a lively idea of the variety of characters who might have been mixed toge- 
ther at this time in the ordinary intercourse of middle- class society ; some 
of them properly belong to the upper classes, yet, as they mingled with 
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those of which we are now speaking on a familiar footing, they could not 
be omitted without leaving the picture incomplete. There were of this 
foreign admixture, —Lord Orrery, Lord Lucan, a bishop or two, Mr. 
Toph im Beauclerk, and some others of the same class. Then came Mr. 
Thrale, a brewer, but a man of Oxford education, and a member of parlia- 
ment; and Mrs. Macauley, sister of Mr. Sawbridge; the leading book- 
sellers and printers ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, Nollekens, Burney, Hawkins, 
Burke, Garrick, Goldsmith, and other artists and authors; Warren Has- 
tings, Lord Clive, and other fortunate adventurers from the East I ndies ; 
lawyers and clergymen; Dr. Bathurst and several of the most eminent phy- 
sicians; Mr. Ryland, a merchant on Tower-hill; Mr. Diamond, apothe- 
cary, in Cork street, Burlington gardens; Mrs. Gardiner, ‘ wife of a tallow- 
chandler on Snow -hill, not in the learned way, but a worthy good woman ; ¥ 
his humble friend Levett, and other of this lowest class in the middle 
classes.” 


Again,— 


“ One evening, at the (Ivy lane) club, Johnson proposed to us the cele- 
brating the birth of Mrs. Lennox’s first literary child, as he called her book, 
by a whole night spent in festivity. Upon his mentioning it to me, I told 
him I never sat up a whole night in my life; but, he continuing to press 
me, and saying that I should find great delight in it, I, as did all the rest 
of our company, consented. The place appointed was the Devil Tavern, 
and there, about the hour of eight, Mrs. Lennox and her husband, and 
alady of her acquaintance, as also the club, and friends, to the number 
of nearly twenty, assembled. The supper was elegant, and Johnson 
had directed that a hot apple-pie should make a part of it, and this he 
would have stuck with bay-leaves, because, forsooth, Mrs. Lennox was an 
authoress, and had written verses; and further, he had prepared for her a 
crown of laurel, with which, but not till he had invoked the Muses by some 
ceremonies of his own invention, he encircled her brows. The night passed, 
as must be imagined, in pleasant conversation and harmless mirth, inter- 
mingled at different periods with the refreshments of coffee and tea. About 
five Johnson’s face shone with meridian splendour, though his drink had 
been only lemonade ; but the greater part of the company had deserted the 
colours of Bacchus, and were with difficulty rallied to partake of a second 
refreshment of coffee, which was scarcely ended when the day began to 
dawn. This phenomenon began to put us in mind of our reckoning; but 
the waiters were all so overcome with sleep, that it was two hours before a 
bill could be had, and it was not till near eight that the creaking of the 
Street door gave signal for our departure.’ In another of Johnson’s tavern 
scenes, we find two women and a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Maxwell, who 
tells the anecdote :—‘ Two young women from Staffordshire visited him 
when I was present, to consult him on the subject of Methodism, to which 
they were inclined. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘ you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell 
and me at the Mitre, and we will talk over that subject ;’ which they did, 
and after dinner he took one of them upon his knee and fondled her for 
half an hour together.” 
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“In the Annual Register for 1765 it is emphatically stated in the 
notice of the election of Stephen Theodore Jansen, Esq., to be chamberlain 
of the city of London, that ‘ he was the first sheriff for a long time that 
ventured to see justice executed at 'Tyburn, even in cases that seemed to 
require it most, without the aid of a military force.’ In 1763 we learn 
from the same work that, ‘as soon as the execution of several criminals, 
condemned at last sessions at the Old Bailey, was over at Tyburn, the 
body of Cornelius Saunders, executed for stealing about £50 out of the 
house of Mrs. White, in Lamb-street, Spitalfields, was carried and laid 
before her door ; where, great numbers of people assembling, they at last 
grew so outrageous that a guard of soldiers was sent for to stop their pro- 
ceedings, notwithstanding which they forced open the door, fetched out all 
the salmon-tubs, most of the household furniture, piled them on a heap 
and set fire to them, and, to prevent the guard from extinguishing the 
flames, pelted them off with stones, and would not disperse till the whole 
was consumed,’ Next year a similar scene was enacted :—‘ The criminal, 
condemned for returning from transportation at this sessions, and after- 
wards executed, addressed himself to the populace at Tyburn, and told 
them he could wish they would carry his body and lay it at the door of 
Mr. Parker, a butcher in the Minories, who it seems was the principal 
evidence against him: which being accordingly done, the mob behaved so 
riotously before the man’s house that it was no easy matter to disperse 
them.’ In lighter matters the easily assembled and excited commonalty 
of London seems to have been animated with a reckless self-willed spirit 
of contradiction. Nothing delighted it somuch as to take the punishment 
of a pickpocket or similar delinquent into its own hands, and duck the 
offender ; except, perhaps, to rescue its victim from the police, if they 
chanced in some moment of unwonted vigilance to lay hold of him, and, 
offended at the interference of the officers of regular justice with those of 
irregular justice, to allow him to escape.” 





Art. XI.—Memoirs of Madame Lafarge. Written by herself. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 


THE notoriety which the writer of these volumes has acquired among 
the causes celébres, and the temporary interest which her trials for 
the foulest crimes created throughout Europe, warrant a notice in our 
journal of her Memoirs now that they have appeared in an English 
dress, and the more especially seeing that the work is addressed to 
* The Ladies of England.” This dedication is so characteristic that 
we at once copy it out. “ Zo the Ladies of England.—Go, O my 
thoughts! towards that free and lovely isle, which has sympathised 
for misfortune, which will have belief for truth: go, and bear my 
thanks to the noble daughters of England, who have mixed their 
tears with my tears: carry my benedictions to those wives, virtuous 
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enough to believe in virtue ; strong enough, perhaps, openly to 
absolve a poor, condemned woman. Noble ladies, who are the hap- 
jiness of those whom your hearts have chosen, the joys of your 
children, the glories of your homes, when I come to you, do not 
repulse me: let the sorrows of the prisoner mix themselves with 
your blessed and well-loved life ; give a tear to her griefs, absolution 
to her faults: let your faith protect her innocence on earth: let 
your prayers mount for her towards heaven.— Marie Cappelle. 

“ Prison of Tulle, 14th Sept. 1841.” 

But, independent of the interest which the trials and Memoirs of 
this misguided and no doubt very guilty but clever woman have 
created, ‘there is a useful text of which they may be regarded as a 
lively < and powerful exposition. It is not alone because the book is 
one which relates strange incidents, describes extraordinary scenes, 
and introduces a great variety of characters, although frequently 
neither the one nor the other of these classes of subjects has any 
immediate connection with the writer’s purpose of whitewashing herself 
in the eyes of the world, that we speak of the work as being calcu- 
lated to teach an important lesson. What we particularly mean is 
this, that it not only furnishes striking proofs that French manners 
and sentiments are exceedingly at variance with those which obtain 
in this country; but that it would be a most imprudent act if we 
should attempt to imitate our lively neighbours, or to exchange our 
erave and becoming habits for their friv ‘olity and morbid affections. 

We have seldom had stronger illustrations than those which occur 
in these volumes of the defective nature of education, especially 
female education in the genteel and aristocratic circles of France. 
Their code of morals, of manners, and of sentimentality appears, if 
not in many respects to be positively vicious, at least to offer to such 
a being as the writer of these Memoirs the most convenient opportu- 
nities for the breaches of sound principles and delicate feelings, which 
the young and susceptible are naturally too much inclined to commit. 
There are in truth many poesages in this publication which it would 
be dangerous for a girl to read, and to admire or study ; and there- 
fore it is to be hoped that with other serious warnings which are 
frequently afforded by the fate of the young ladies who are sent to 
l'rance to acquire the utmost polish and the most attractive graces, 
this book may have its uses in the hands of parents. One perusal 
will impress such persons with salutary convictions of the sort 
referred to, and perhaps save some headstr ong Marie Cappelle, who, 
however, appears to have been endowed with certain lofty and 
generous sentiments, from the depths of infamy to which she has 
sunk, 

This woman was born in 1816, her family being connected with 
several eminent persons, and in possession of what may be called a 
baronial inheritance ; and her Memoirs commence with the begin- 
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ing of her existence, reaching down to the period when gross errors 
and heinous crimes were the cause of her being bereft of liberty, 
Her narrative is both minute and discursive, exculpatory and cun- 
ningly framed. But we have no intention either to accompany the 
Memoirs regularly, or to do more than quote some passages which 
convey a few pictures of French female education, and of F rench 


society. The following specimen of philosophy and also of adven- 
ture is significant :— 


** Between young girls the confidence of a secret is as important, as it is 
solemn for her who receives that confidence. It is an initiation to the 
mysteries of the soul and to the mysteries of devotion.. It is, in some 
degree, an entrance into the paradise of her dreams; a little conspiracy 
against the absolute power of her family, which w ould retain its monopoly 
over her thoughts without relinquishing its monopoly of lectures. In short, 
it is something sacred, which makes the heart beat high; it is something 
forbidden, which causes it to tremble.—Marie now recounted to me, in a 
whisper, that, one day at the beginning of winter, having gone on foot with 
her maid to make some purch ases, she had been obliged to enter an omni- 
bus to seek shelter from the rain. A glove of the most orthodox yellow 
tint, having been tendered to facilitate her ascent, she raised her eyes, 
charged with thanks, to that amiable glove, when she saw that it belonged 
to a young man of unexceptionable form and person, who had the manners 
of a gentleman and the air of a nobleman, The Rue St. Honoré is very 
long, and it was necessary to traverse it throughout in order to regain the 
Rue d’Angouléme, during which time both parties examined each other, 
and enabled each other to divine that the result was perfectly satisfactory. 
Marie, in negligently playing with her handkerchief, permitted her pretty 
name, embroidered there at length, and surmounted with a countess’s 
coronet, proud and coquettish, to be seen. The stranger, on receiving 
some villanous large sous in change from a new and brilliant piece of silver, 
disdainfully desired the conductor to release him from that disagreeable 
burden, and to scatter them among some beggars. At last, when Marie 
desired to descend, he descended first, again offered her his hand, then, 
having respectfully saluted her, remained immovable in the midst of the 
rain and the mud, to protect her with his eyes, until the moment when the 
great door of her Adtel was closed between her and him.” 


Here is another :— 


‘The grand relations of the family of Montaigu were sent for, to give 
to the pretty little boy his name and his qualification of Christian ; but 
as they could not quit Paris to baptize the little marmot, my uncle begged 
M. Ch—— to represent his father-in-law, and I had the honour of repre- 
senting the godmother.—‘ Do you know the necessary forms for this cere- 
mony ?’ said my aunt, laughing, to him. ‘Not at all,’ replied the god- 
father, Then, turning to me, he asked me to assist him, and to teach ‘him 
his prayers. Isat down on a couch in the drawing-room ; ; he seated him- 
self on alow chair just at my feet, took my large mass- book, and the lesson 
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eommenced. I said the prayers over to him, and he repeated them after 
me. When we came to the salutation of the angel, he took a long time to 
learn it, a long time to repeat it ; and as we finished he opened the book 
at the mass of marriage, and tore out the two leaves, as he said, ‘ You will 
not be able to read that again without me.’ ” 


Madame’s education was conducted for a time at St. Denis, and 
her reception in Paris served afterwards to finish her. She appears 
to have had a great deal of her time divided between the gaieties 
which dancing and promenades presented, and attendance upon the 
services of the church; the latter having lent her opportunities for 
assignations and amours that were fully as convenient and welcome 
as were the more legitimate occasions for love-making. Here, for 
example, is a characteristic sentiment. ‘ For health, a promenade 
in the Champs Elysées at two o'clock: for salvation, a prayer at St. 
Philippe.” She says that her mother had often repeated to her that 
she was ugly; but that one day when a certain gentleman had kissed 
her hand, she was so astonished, so vain, and so pleased, that she 
thanked him. Many such entries occur which indicate traits of 
character. She assures her readers also that she harboured strong 
affections for her relatives. Perhaps it was as she represents; and 
such an apparent contradiction with the manner in which she treated 
her husband may be reconcileable in the case of a being that was 
the subject of the most violent impulses. Certainly, according to 
her own story, she was capable of acting in the most extravagant 
manner towards M. Lafarge; nor would the crime of poisoning him 
in the protracted and insidious way charged, appear to involve such 
inconsistency of nature as she secks to demonstrate. Into that tragic 
story we shall not however go; but instead of its disgusting and 
awful details extract some other extraordinary particulars :— 


“M. Lafarge came to seek us: he tried to seat me on his knees; and 
as I repulsed him with a positive refusal, he said aloud, laughing, that I 
only knew how to recline in a téte-a-téte. ‘Mamma,’ he added, ‘ you do 
not Know how she loves me, that little canne. Come, my duck, own that 
you are devilishly fond of me.’ At the same time, to suit the action to 
the word, he clasped my waist, pinched my nose, and embraced me. My 
pride revolted at these words and actions, and I felt myself bursting with 
indignation as I listened to the endearing names, which classified me so 
politely with so many animals. No longer able to support this torture, I 
pretended excessive fatigue, letters to write, and retired to my chamber, 
Where I locked myself in with Clementine. My chamber, as large as the 
drawing-room, was wholly unfurnished: two beds, four chairs, and one 
table, hermit-like, occupied its vast solitude. I asked for an inkstand ; 
they brought me a broken sweetmeat-jar, in which a morsel of cotton was 
Swimming in grey water, an old pen, and paper blue as the sky. Clemen- 
tine wished to undress me—it was impossible for me to rest in my bed. I 
made her lie down near me—for it appeared to me that, even sleeping, that 
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good creature would be my safeguard,—and I attempted to write: I could 
not command an idea—I was crashe d by aterrible deceit! I recoiled at 
the idea of so soon causing so much sorrow to my friends—my tenderness 
refused to tell them half my anguish—my pride so soon to play the part 
of victim. A hundred leagues separated us. Long days must pass ere I 
could bring them to my side. What would become of me during these 
long days?) What should I do? My God! what should I do? The 
grey colour of the heavens, darkening as night approached, added to the 
indignation which filled me at the deceit 1 suffered from—the greater and 
more repugnant fear of the nocturnal ¢éte-d-icte, which [ dreaded so much, 
and could no longer shun. [ have never known hatred: but when my 
heart is wounded, I am powerless to master my indignation. At that 
moment I should have sickened if M. Lafarge had kissed my hand—in 
his arms I should have perished. Suddenly my part was taken—TI resolved 
to leave him—to fly to the end of the world; but especially not to pass 
the night within these dismal walls. That firm resolve rendered me a 
little calmer; but a means of executing it must yet be found. My imagi- 
nation came to my aid; I resolved to obtain from M. Lafarge himself an 
order to depart—to wound his pride, his jealousy, and his honour; to 
render a reconciliation impossible—to tell him that I did not love him; to 
tell him that I loved another, and that, violating my recent oaths, I had 
seen his rival at Orleans and at Uzerche. In short, to tell him that all my 
married thoughts had been adulterous! Never could I have dared use 
that frightful word—never could I have repeated aloud so many humiliating 
lies; but the paper blushed not, and I trusted it, in all the bitterness of my 
heart, with the care of my deliverance. Having written several pages, I 
wished to reperuse my letter: its energy appalled me, but I saw that I 
was saved. After reading it, they might kill me, but it was impossible to 
retain me, or to pardon. They came to call me. I placed the letter in 
the folds of my girdle. I was calm, because my will was strong; and I 
had the invincible courage of the warrior who has set fire to his vessel that 
he may hope alone for victory or death. All the inhabitants of Glandier 
were present in the dining-room—the dinner was long: the evening even 
longer. The affectionate manner of Madame Lafarge, and the attentive 
care of Madame Bufficre, added to my sufferings. I tried to be amiable. 
I would have shown myself sensible of their kindness, during the last 
moments of our companionship. I was troubled and ashamed to return 
upon them so soon all the ill they had made me suffer during the three 
last days. Every time that I felt myself grow pale or w ak —ever ry time 
that the monotonous tone of the clock told me the dreaded hour drew 
nearer, I pressed the letter to my breast, and as I listened to the crackling 
of the paper, I seemed to hear it murmur, ‘I watch: fear nothing.’ Ten 
struck. M. Lafarge interrupted a business-conversation which had occu- 
pied all his attention for some hours, a conversation in patois, carried on 
more especially with his brother-in-law, but in which others of the family 
occasionally joined. I did not attempt to comprehend their strange idiom, 
but I could not avoid a profound feeling of sadness in listening toa tongue 
which was not that of the country. ‘ Come, let us to rest, my wife,’ said 
M. Lafarge, drawing me by the waist along with him. ‘Give me, I con- 
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jure you, a few minutes to myself in my chamber,’ I answered. ‘ Another 
whim!’ he replied; ‘ but I yield to it, and for the last time.’ I entered 
my chamber, summoned Clementine, and giving her the letter, begged her 
immediately to give it to M. Lafarge. At her return I drew the bolt, and 
cast myself sobbing in her arms. The good girl, dreadfully frightened, 
addressed a thousand questions to me; and I had scarcely strength to ex- 
plain to her my despair, the letter I had written, and my resolution to leave 
the same evening. Clementine was terrified by this confidence, and sup- 
plicated me to endure all for a few days: to send for my family, and not 
expose myself to be killed by my husband in a moment of wrath. They 
struck loudly on the door: I refused to openit; and, kneeling by my bed, 
I wept. A more energetic summons restored my self-possession. I told 
Clementine to leave me alone—to open the door; and retired into the 
embrasure of a window which was open. M. Lafarge entered in a fearful 
state. He addressed to me the most outrageous reproaches ; told me that 
I should not leave him; that he needed a wife; that he was not rich enough 
to purchase a mistress; that, lawfully his, I should be his in fact. He 
wished to approach and seize me. I teld him coldly that if he touched 
me, I would leap from the window; that I recognised in him the power to 
kill, but not to pollute me. On seeing my paleness and energetic despair, 
he recoiled, and called his mother and sister, who were in the neighbouring 
chamber. They surrounded me, weeping; prayed me to pity their poor 
Charles, for the sake of their honour and their happiness, which I was about 
to destroy. M. Lafarge also cast himself at my knees; and my courage, 
firm enough to contend with injuries softened into tears at the voice of 
their sorrow and their prayers. I answered, that I could easily pardon the 
odious lie of which I had been the victim—that without regret I abandoned 
all my fortune—that I knew how to keep the name I had taken pure and 
honourable,—but that I should never possess the courage to remain among 
them; that I wished to fly, and, if they detained me, | should know how 
to die.” 


Madame Lafarge sketches persons with whom she associated 
with graphic spirit, and frequently in a satirical vein. Take a speci- 
men :— 


“The sojourn of my aunt brought us acquainted with a pretty little 
female, who was married to M. C. G. She was a graceful white and red 
wax doll, opening and closing her eyes, saying papa and mamma; and 
even venturing, when the great resource of her intellect was pressed by her 
husband, to hazard a few very gentle and amiable phrases which had no 
pretension to meaning, but which exhibit the docility of the mechanical 
spouse. Never have I seen the fanatic lover of order reign so despotically 
as in that young wife. She wasted more time in arranging than in living. 
Madame G. had a delightful apartment; but no one must presume to step 
upon the carpet, to repose on the ottomans, or to turn over the leaves of 
one of her handsome gold and silk covered books. She covered all those 
luxuries with gauze and paper, passed her days in a dressing-room, seated 
in a straw-stuffed chair, and reading a few old school-books. Dancing 
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rumpled her light dresses; so she renounced dancing. Emotion was eal- 
culated to wrinkle her forehead, and banish the freshness from her cheek ; 
so she drove from her all feeling and thought. In short, surrounded with 
all the enjoyments of life, she set her pride and felicity on preserving them 
from the pressure and ravages of time; and would have been perfectly happy 


if it had been possible for her to enclose in glass cases her husband and 
children.” 


To have done with the remarkable fortunes and doom of the writer 
of these Memoirs, we close their pages with a little more of variety, 
concerning her aunt, &c.; and lastly about the state of religion in 
Limousin :— 


‘‘In person she was little, invariably shadowed by a huge green and 
yellow hat, as poetical as an omelette aux fines herbes. My aunt received 
me with two learned kisses, the most beautiful of all phrases, and said 
gravely to a sub-lieutenant of infantry of sixty, whom she held by the 
hand,—‘ Dearest, bow to this amiable niece, who comes into our deserts 
like the dove of the ark, bearing a branch of myrtle instead of a branch of 
olive. Panzani, my love, embrace your niece—she allows it—and then go 
and gather her a rose. He does not understand a word of French—he is 
a Corsican,’ she said to me in a whisper; ‘ but if he speaks ill, he knows 
well how to love. Our marriage was quite a romance. He was dying 
with love for me, and my bewildered heart sacrificed on the altar of Hy- 
men a life that I had determined on consecrating to the chaste sisters of 
Apollo.’ 
~ “ Madame Panzani’s castle was situated in a lovely position—the moun- 
tains of the Saillant—the meadows watered by the Vézére—the vineyards 
and rich corn-fields stretched out beneath the little terrace. The interior 
of the house displays an artistical disorder and originality. Books encum- 
bered the tables and chairs: some dried on their learned leaves simples, 
champignons, and pears; fruits of every kind were confectioning in glass 
bottles; and the inkstand also fulfilled the function of a saltcellar. Under 
a portrait of Napoleon hung M. Panzani’s martial shako, which, in its dis- 
creet lining concealed the false hair, curl papers, and pearl-powder of the 
female author. While the sabre, which was formerly used in combat with 
the Bedouin, served as a support for superb bunches of grapes and bunches 
of morella cherries. During the evening I passed at La Céte we had a 
dreadful storm. Madame Panzani, in affright, assembled her labourers 
around her, set them all praying on their knees, and commanded her little 
servant to sing, with all the strength of his lungs, the psalms of la péni- 
tence ; while she busied herself in counting her rosary, sometimes stopping 
to conceal her fear in the bosom of her old and unconcerned beloved one. 
When the thunder raged most heavily, the chatelaine would call to her 
little saboted groom— Baptistou, my darling! sing thy complainte d’Al- 
ger.’ And then, turning towards her spouse, she murmured to him, ‘ Then 
you were in all your glory, my duck; you forgot love.’ Ifa flash called 
her back to her terrors, she would cry—‘ Quick, Baptistou; sing your 
psalm again.’ And Baptistou shouted saintly with the tempest; the 
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labourers prayed and the rosary passed through her fingers rapidly. On 
the next day, when I was dressing, I took a decanter of water from the 
chimneypiece, drank a glass of it, and was about to use the rest in my 
ablutions, when Madame Panzani entered my chamber, and recoiled in 
affright. ‘ Oh, good God!’ she cried, ‘ you have swallowed all my holy 
water. If it be an involuntary sacrilege, have mercy on us!’ And while 
lamenting thus, she poured back her holy water piously into its saintly 
vessel.” 

‘Religion in Limousin is but a compound of fanaticism and supersti- 
tion. The clergy of the country parts appeared to me generally very 
ignorant and intolerant ; the pulpit often becoming the echo of scandal, 
and the first stone being too often thrown by the shepherd of the flock him- 
self. In the devotion of the women there is a total absence of juste milieu. 
Some sacrificing to the ‘ what will people say ?’ fulfil with as much negli- 
gence as coldness the form of their religious duties ; while others, whom 
they call menettes, forget their household for the church, their husbands 
for their confessor, utter as many prayers as scandals, and if they give no 
alms to their suffering brethren, load with sweet confections their curé who 
suffers not. The churches are dirty and dilapidated ; divine service is 
celebrated without calm or gravity; fasting and abstinence are preached 
to poor people who live on herbs and black bread; the vanity and dangers 
of the things of this world are denounced to poor wretches who possess 
not even the vanity of cleanliness, and who know nothing beyond their 
pigs, their fowls, and their privations. What a difference between such 
sermons and those of the simple-hearted curé of Villers-Hellon, who taught 
our peasants to assist and mutually love each other; to offer prayers amid 
their labours; and who said to the old men, ‘ Blessed are the poor, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven ;’ to the children, ‘tell the truth, and 
honour your parents ;’ who taught families honesty, and young girls vir- 
tue. Superstition, all mighty amongst the Limousins, still exists in the 
middle ranks.” 





Art. XII.—An Account of Koonawur, in the Himalaya, §c. §c. §c. By 
the late Capt. ALExANDER GeErarp. Edited by Georcre Ltoyp. 
London: Madden. 


Capratin Alexander Gerard, and his brother Dr. J. G. Gerard, 
have been deservedly ranked amongst the most enterprising scien- 
tific travellers to whom Great Britain has given birth; both of 
them, alas! having sacrificed their lives in geographical pursuits. 
About a year ago we had the narratives of two journeys in the 
Himalaya, performed in 1817 and 1818, by the former, and to a 
great extent conjointly with the latter; and now we have the 
account of Koonawur, embracing other regions of the immense 
Himalaya range, which the captain had drawn out from his notes. 
The narratives which were before published appeared along with 
Major Sir William Lloyd’s Journey, the whole forming two volumes. 
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It has therefore been deemed proper now to republish Captain 
Gerald’s contribution to that work, in order that all his Observa- 
tions in the Himalaya may be found in a complete and connected 
state. ‘The volume after all is but a thin octavo, even with an 
Appendix consisting of Tables of Latitude, Barometrical Observa- 
tions, and Notices of the Limits of Trees in the Himalaya. A 
large map accompanies the work, constructed, we are told, by 
Captain Gerard, and reduced from one on a much larger scale in 
the possession of his family, ‘‘ which is a production worthy of his 
indefatigable zeal.” 

We have said that the volume after all is but a thin octavo; but 
it is multum in parvo. Unquestionably it will be regarded. as a 
precious contribution to science, and to geographical knowledge. 
Kvery page of it exhibits enthusiasm, manly earnestness, and phi- 
losophical simplicity of character. There is an exactitude and good 
faith, together with a generous appreciation in all that is said of 
the tribes and races spoken of, that must endear the narratives to 
readers of every description. True, the contents are very frequently 
of a scientific nature. But even then the descriptions are so plain 
and straightforward, and the things described so wonderful or 
striking, that the feelings and imagination are carried irresistibly 
along, although the interest felt in the main purpose of the author 
may “not be complete. Besides, there is in the Account of Koona- 
wur a good deal that is of a popular nature, and to the merchant 
especially a considerable amount of useful information. The volume 
is truly a genuine production, whether its contents or the talents 
and the temperament of its author be contemplated. Our business 
now is to afford our readers an opportunity of tasting its quality, 
by presenting snatches gathered here and there. 

The first section of the Account chiefly concerns the Lower Parts 
of Koonawur, also called Koorpa, being a tract of territory that is 
much secluded, and rugged and mountainous to an extraordinary 
degree. It is ter minated on the North and N.W. by mountains 
covered with perpetual snow, from 18,000 to 20,000 feet above the 
level of the sca, which separate it from Ludak, a large extent of 
country running along the banks of the Indus, from the vicinity of 
Garoo to the limits of Kashmer. A similar range of the Himalaya, 
almost equal in height, bounds it to the South; on the East it is 
divided from the eles ated plains of Chinese ‘Tartary by a lofty 
ridge through which are several high passes; and on the West lies 
Dusow, one of the divisions of Buschur.” The area of Koonawut 
is calculated at 2100 square miles, and the population at no more 
than 43 to a square mile. ‘The chains of snowy mountains, the 
feasmenible crags, and impenctrable forests, confine the inhabitants 
to the banks of the large streams, and comparatively few plains. 

These people were formerly under the dominion of a number of 
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petty ghiefs, of whom there was almost one in every small district. 
They are now under the authority of one person, having been 
reduced to this rule about 800 years ago. 

Captain Gerard is very particular in his descriptions of the 
mountains, the rivers, &c. of the country: these descriptions taking 
a geographical character as ascertained by scientific means. We 
pass over many of them in order to group together a few statements 
relative to the bridges and roads to be met with in regions of such 
stupendous grandeur. Bridges are of different sorts. Sometimes 
they are of wood, sometimes of rope, and sometimes they are 
formed of twisted twigs, there being a certain number of cables for 
the feet, and others for the sides to hold by, connected with .the 
lower ones by open wicker work. ‘This last-mentioned sort of 
bridge must be very insufficient, owing to the materials of which it 
is made being frail, and incapable of much stretching. The curve, 
too, forms the sixth part of a circle. Accidents often occur; and 
the Captain with his followers were on one occasion in great danger. 
But the damage done was only to the amount of losing a tent, 
which was precipitated into the Sutluj. A variety of circumstances 
are mentioned which serve to heighten the idea of the insufficiency 
of many of the bridges; and when one endeavours to conceive the 
number of streams which descend from the mountains, the rapidity 
with which the torrents may swell, and that therefore the traveller 
may be constantly requiring a twisted-twig means of transit, the 
difficulties and danger of ascending the Himalayas, and of thread- 
ing their passes, grow in magnitude upon the imagination. 

Then the roads, from the nature of the region, cannot be good 
for any length of time. They ‘consist of narrow footpaths, skirting 
precipices, with often here and there rocks, that would seem to come 
down with a puff of wind, projecting overhead.” Often the way is 
over steeply inclined smooth stones, with a frightful abyss yawning 
below. Where the foot has to be planted may be a niche so small 
as barely to admit the toes; or you may have to tread over gigantic 
angular fragments of granite, piled upon one another in the most 
horrid disorder. ‘There are often deep chasms between the rocks, 
requiring agility to clear them. Sometimes the stones shake under 
you, being just upon the poise. ‘* Here and there beds of hard 
snow, inclined at an angle of thirty or thirty-five degrees, are met 
with, to ascend or to pass which it is necessary to cut steps with a 
hatchet.” What is worse, there “are inclined rocks, and great 
slopes of hard gravel, and small stones rolling under the feet, to a 
deep and rapid stream.” Worse still, we should think,—at some 
places ropes have to be used to raise and lower the baggage; and 
“now and then flights of stone steps occur, notched trees and spars 
from rock to rock; rude scaffolding along a perpendicular face of a 
mountain, formed of horizontal stakes driven into the crevices, with 
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boards above, and the outer ends resting on trees or slanting posts, 
projecting from clefts of the rocks below.” What nerves, to en- 
counter frail scaffolding like this! Only such, surely, as those per- 
sons possessed who erected them. Captain Gerard speaks of one 
of these rude contrivances continuing for 150 feet. ‘‘ Six posts 
were driven horizontally into the cracks of the rocks, and secured 
by a great many wedges: there was no support on the outer side, 
and the river, which undermined it, rushed with incredible fury and 
a clamorous uproar beneath.” He adds these observations, the 
sentiment of danger being to our fancy wonderfully temperate and 
composed, considering the shaking, &c. ‘ The shaking of the scaf- 
folding, together with the stupefying noise of the torrent, combined 
to give the traveller an uncertain idea of his safety.” 

The following extract will contribute still to heighten one’s ideas 
of what travelling is in the Himalaya, and also to conceive of the 
magnitude of the scenery, the character of the wonders, of the 
mountains, the passes, the valleys and rivers, of these heaven-kiss- 
ing regions :— 


** The roads to the most frequented passes generally lead along the easy 
side of the dell; the other face is dangerous after 12 or 1 o'clock, and the 
people are well aware of this circumstance ; there the snow is for the most 
part perpetual for 1000 or 2000 feet, the cliffs being too abrupt for it to 
find a good resting place, and after a certain quantity has collected, it 
cracks, falls outwards, and descends to the bottom, bringing down an 
incredible deal of rock and rubbish; consequently, at the foot of this face 
of the valley it accumulates, and from its quantity becomes indestructible. 
These snowbeds are sometimes found at 10,000 or 11,000 feet, and over 
streams they are often hundreds of feet in thickness, the upper surface 
being so loaded with fragments of rock, that the snow is not perceived 
unless by looking under the arch that gives passage to the river. Soon 
after the beginning of the rains, the precipitous side of the glen presents 
banks of snow eighty or a hundred feet thick, where it has cracked; and 
in this way some of the steep passes through the outer range become im- 
practicable. 

‘When I crossed Manerung in August I could not get all my people to 
move til] past nine, notwithstanding what the guides said about the danger 
of delay. We were on the rugged slope of the dell for more than two 
hours after noon, and there was a continued rattling of rocks almost the 
whole time ; immense avalanches of snow descended, carrying with them 
many large stones and thousands of splinters, and some of my followers 
had very narrow escapes: twice I saw a considerable piece of rock pass 
with extreme velocity between two of them, not more than four feet asun- 
der. It is the melting of the snow from the sun’s rays that chiefly causes 
these avalanches, and during a shower of rain the descent of the stones 1s 
just as frequent as I witnessed near Kimleea, where many fragments of 
great bulk, dislodged from above, tore up the path at no great distance 
from us. Large portions of rock fall yearly, and their effects are truly 
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dreadful: they commit the most horrid devastation, and even stop the 
channels of the largest rivers for weeks. An instance of this kind is still 
remembered by some of the inhabitants of Belaspoor. About fifty-five 
years since, forty or fifty miles above this town, an immense mountain 
gave way, filled the bed of the Sutluj, and arrested the passage of the 
stream for above six weeks; during this time the inhabitants were anxi- 
ously looking out for the bursting of the embankment: when it did give 
way, the rush of such an overwhelming body of water may be more easily 
conceived than described. People were stationed on the heights all along, 
from the place where the stream was stopped as far as Belaspoor, and they 
cave notice of the approach of the flood by firing matchlocks. The news 
arrived in time to save the inhabitants, but the whole of the town was 
swept away. Many people are destroyed by avalanches every year; only 
in February last no less than eight were buried under one: this took place 
near the fort of Hutoo, at a part comparatively safe to many I have seen 
in Koonawur. 

‘The cold likewise causes the stones to be precipitated from above: at 
night, when I have been encamped at Shatool and Boorendo, where the 
thermometer was many degrees below the freezing point, I have been kept 
awake for hours by the continued falling of rocks, no doubt split in pieces 
by the frost, 

“The craggy side of the glen is full of danger in every shape: you have 
now and then to cut steps with a hatchet in the snow beds, which are 
inclined at such an angle that a single slip would be destruction. I have 
often hesitated at such places, and many of my people preferred going 
round half a mile to avoid them; it was not so with the guides, who never 
stopped a moment, and they were so expert at cutting the steps, that 
although T followed them close, they had frequently finished their work, 
aud were at the other side of the ravine, before I got half way. Those 
people, trusting to their activity, persisted in making the steps at such an 
inconvenient distance from each other, that it was necessary to strain every 
muscle to reach them. It is here, also, that the road now and then skirts the 
icy margin of a deep blue lake, where it requires great labour and time to 
make any kind of a path, which at best is very unsafe, from the declivity 
and slipperiness. The guides, if possible, always avoid the lakes, by along 
circuit or by scrambling over the sharpest pointed rocks. 

“On lofty mountains a depression of spirits and bodily debility, accom- 
panied by severe head-aches, fulness in the head, oppression at the breast, 
and difficulty of respiration, with now and then pains in the ears, affect 
every body in a greater or less degree; this arises from the rarefaction of 
the atmosphere, of which I have had numerous proofs, for I have visited 
thirty-seven places at different times, between 14,000 and 19,400 feet, and 
thirteen of my camps were upwards of 15,000 feet: it is worthy of remark, 
that the Koonawurees and Tartars estimate the altitudes of the passes by 
the difficulty of breathing they experience in ascending them. Those who 
cross the outer chain, attribute these symptoms to the noxious qualities of 
a poisonous plant; but the best informed, who are in the habit of travers- 
Ing heights where there is no vegetation, know well that they are produced 
by the height alone. 
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“It may, however, be noticed, that the difficulty of respiration does not 
affect every body equally, nor the same person at all times; and it probably 
depends in a great measure upon the state of his health, for when I haye 
been the least unwell, I used to be troubled with head-aches at 13,000 
feet, whilst I have experienced nothing of the kind at 16,000 feet. At 
Boorendo, 15,000 feet, I had a severe cold, and I felt a sense of suffoca- 
tion, while at rest, worse than I ever experienced at 19,000 when in 
motion. 

‘‘ Exertion of any kind, especially ascending hills, increases these symp- 
toms, and at from 17,000 to 19,000 feet, head-aches are almost constant, 
and a person can scarcely take half a dozen steps without a rest. 

‘When encamped above 16,000 feet, the difliculty of breathing was 
really distressing, and I have often thought myself on the point of being 
suffocated for hours together. 

‘Few people who have not travelled over the same ground, can form an 
accurate idea of the length of time required to.perform a journey of twelve 
or fourteen miles on elevated land. I have walked thirty-four miles in a 
country that would be reckoned mountainous, by most persons who have 
not seen the more rugged parts of Koonawur, with far greater ease to 
myself, and in less time, than a march of twelve miles has occupied me in 
higher places ; an ascent of 5,000 or 6,000 feet of perpendicular height, is 
not uncommon in a stage, and after the elevation exceeds 14,000 feet, every 
mile, even where the road is good, requires at least twice as much time as 
the same space at an altitude of 7,000 or 8,000 feet. ‘The depression of 
spirits and bodily debility experienced on lofty mountains, affects every body 
in a greater or less degree, and a friend of mine was more exhausted at an 
ascent and descent of 5,000 feet, upon elevated land, where the distance 
did not exceed nine miles, than walking from Nahun to Soobathoo, forty- 
five measured miles: he performed this journey in sixteen hours, including 
halts; yet two of the ascents on this road are 2,600 and 2,200, and several 
of the others 1,000 feet of perpendicular height, and the descents are in the 
same proportion.” 


We pass over the accounts of the seasons and climate, the agri- 
culture, the botanical and zoological features of Koonawur, in order 
to have room for a few notices of the human inhabitants, The cha- 
racter of the Koonawurces given by the Captain is highly favourable; 
and we observe that he detected several features belonging to them 
that closely resemble those of the Scotch Highlanders. Their food 
“is bannocks of different kinds of grain.” ‘ They occasionally take 
a dram of spirituous liquor, and at their festivals they indulge pretty 
freely.” ‘The houses of the principal residents have names which 
are common to their owners, and indeed are more frequently used, 
especially in their foreign intercourse, than their own names: In 
this respect they resemble the Scotch Lairds, who are generally best 
known by the name of their estates.” 

Of the honesty, the frankness, the hospitality, and high honour 
of the Koonawurees Captain Gerard can hardly express too strong 
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a sense. Their confidence in him from the very first was so complete 
that it could only proceed from generous and upright principles. 
They lent him money and said it would be time enough to pay it back 
at * Rampoor in December.” Putee Ram “gave me ten rupees, and 
told me I was welcome to a hundred if I required so much.” ‘The 
suschur government assess them lightly, it would appear, because 
they are the only subjects in whom dependence can be placed. 
“Tt is only the natives of Koonawur that can be trusted with money 
or any message of importance.” ‘They are all traders, their chief 
riches consisting in large flocks of sheep and goats, which furnish 
them with wool, which, together with raisins, they exchange for 
evain. They lead a pleasant life, and are generally so rich as to be 
independent. Even the poorest of them are never in want, for if 
grain should become scarce, which is often the case, yet their large 
flocks furnish an inexhaustible store. The people dress comfortably ; 
the climate is salubrious and bracing; but some of the inhabitants 
are troubled with goitres, or swellings in the neck; a complaint which 
has often been attributed to drinking snow water. But this cannot 
be the case, the Captain has stated; “for although the Koonawurees 
can get nothing but snow for some months in the year, they are not 
so subject to goitres as the people that live in the damp grounds, in 
the forest at the foot of the hills, where there can never be any snow 
water.” 

The religion of the mass of the inhabitants is Hindooism, but 
they have no minute distinctions of caste. ‘The temples of their gods 
are magnificent, and adorned in a costly manner. ‘Iwo or three are 
in most of the villages, and such miracles are ascribed to the deities 
to whom these religious houses are dedicated, as are natural enough 
for idolaters in the Himalaya. Scarcely one of them but has the 
credit of having removed some vast rock or mountain, for the purpose 
of rendering the roads passable, or for some other like serviceable 
achievement. ‘The temples are lofty buildings, and have roofs in the 
Chinese fashion. 

Polyandry, or a plurality of husbands, prevails in Koonawur; and 
nuns who profess celibacy are not uncommon. 

We must now for a few minutes attend the Captain, after he has 
passed into that part of Koonawur which is inhabited by the Tartars, 
the subject occupying the second section of the account. 

The upper parts of Koonawur, we are told, are arid in the ex- 
treme, and the scene of desolation is scarcely to be credited ; pre- 
senting a striking contrast between this extraordinary region and 
the lower tracts. A perpetual solitude seems to reign, so that the 
lraveller feels an indescribable sensation of loneliness,—of being for- 
suken aid forlorn. There is not even the crashing of falling rocks 
todisturb him. ‘Chen there is no stupendous scenery, no bold crags, 
ho Wavliig plies, no romautic valleys flanked by mural ramparts of 
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granite and of sublime dimensions, to attract the eye and diversify 
the plains. ‘ All is a frightful extent of barrenness.” A person 
may travel for many days without meeting with a habitation; which 
must induce the heaviest of all sensations of loneliness. When the 
dreary waste is relieved it is by a solitary village, with a few scanty 
symptoms of cultivation, or an encampment of Tartar shepherds, 
with their black tents and their flocks. 

With regard to climate and seasons, at the greatest altitudes, 
there is scarcely either spring or autumn; the extreme rapidity of 
vegetation being astonishing. In summer the sun generally shines 
bright throughout his course. There are few showers except in 
March and April; the rest of the year being almost a perpetual 
sunshine. <A heavy fall of snow is almost unknown; the Captain 
accounting for this scantiness by stating that the outer Himalaya, 
although not in general so high as the interior ranges, is the most 
formidable barrier, and has by far the greatest quantity of snow; 
that a chain which on an average may be taken at 18,000 feet, is 
quite sufficient to keep out the rains which inundate lower Hin- 
dostan; while owing to the aridity of the soil there is little evapora- 
tion to afford moisture for forming clouds. 

There are other singularities which to the man of science must 
render even the upper regions of Koonawur interesting, in spite of 
the solitude and the barrenness of which we have been hearing. We 
thus read :— 


‘‘ The transparency of the air on lofty spots at mid-day, is remarkably 
beautiful: it is of the deepest azure, and blacker even than the darkest 
night. The sun appears like a radiant orb of fire, without the least haze ; 
and the moon, which I have often seen rise, did not enlighten the atmo- 
sphere, and the direction where we expected her could scarcely be distin- 
guished until her limb came in contact with the horizon. 

“* At night, when I was employed in making astronomical observations, 
which was rather an uncomfortable occupation at a temperature of 18° and 
20° of Fahrenheit, the stars shone with the greatest brilliancy, and those 
of the galaxy could almost be counted. 

‘When I was encamped at 16,000, the gilded summits of the elevated 
chain that trends along the left bank of the Indus, had a very grand ap- 
pearance: a few streaked clouds hung about them, which, being illumin- 
ated by the rays of the rising sun, showed a beautiful diversity of colours, 
rising in splendour with the most vivid rainbow, and surpassing in lustre 
the brightest burnished gold.” 


Then, what of the Tartars of Koonawur? According to the 
picture given of them by Captain Gerard they might render the 
most naturally desolate country in the world interesting, notwith- 
standing their jealousy respecting the admission of strangers beyond 
certain boundaries :— 


“They are of a mild and benevolent disposition, very far removed from 
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the ferocity commonly attached to the character of a Tartar. I have had 
many instances of their humanity. At Pcenoo, in Speetee, where I was 
confined to my bed for two days with rheumatism, I never experienced 
more attention ; I was a stranger to them, and the first European they 
had ever seen ; the moment they heard Il was unwell, some brought Ner- 
bissi (Zerdoary), which they reckon a sovereign remedy for most com- 
plaints ; others came with sugar and spices; whilst a third party were 
busily employed in making tea: every one seemed desirous of showing 
me some kindness, which was rather troublesome, but well meant. They 
were not, however, intrusive, and did not stay a moment longer than I 
wished. At this time I was negociating with the chief person of the 
place to be allowed to return by Taree Pass. ‘This man showed a degree 
of firmness that I could not help admiring, although it vexed me; he said 
his instructions on that head were so positive, that he dared not disobey 
them; and 150 rupees, which I sent him, did not alter his determination, 
and be returned the money. He replied, ‘ You are welcome to goats, 
sheep, and blankets, but you shall not pass by this route ; we will post 
ourselves cn the road, but you have a sufficient number of people to force 
the passage, for we will not fight ; we, however, trust you will not attempt 
it without permission.’ 

“This person, who was styled Lafa, visited me twice, and we exchanged 
silk scarfs, which is an invariable custom. He brought a present of a 
couple of sheep and some other things, for which I gave him a full equi- 
valent. He was inflexible in his determination, but we parted on the 
most frieudly terms, and he even carried his politeness so far as to send 
four people with me, for no other purpose than to sce me safe beyond a 
dangerous part of the road, where we were obliged to use ropes. 

“The Chinese Tartars, on this remote frontier of their vast empire, are 
just as vigilant respecting the non-admission of strangers as their country- 
men at Pekin: no sum of money, however great, will bribe them to 
infringe the orders of their superiors. Last year I reached the limits of 
their country in four different quarters, but was not allowed to advance a 
step farther ; the same occurred in 1818, when my brother and I visited 
Shipke, and were the first Europeans they had ever seen. 

“Since Messrs. Moorcroft and Hearsey reached Garoo and Mansurowur, 
and more especially now that the former gentleman has penetrated to the 
capital of Ludak, they have become doubly watchful; and lately, two 
pilgrims on their way to make the circuit of Mansurowur, were stopped at 
Shipke, being taken for Europeans in disguise. 

“The court of Ouchong, or Lahassa, have sent the most particular 
instructions to all the frontier posts, to prevent, if possible, Europeans 
from passing the boundary, but if that cannot be done, and they arrive at 
the first village, they are not to be supplied with provisions. This last 
injunction was so far attended to, that when I talked of proceeding onwards, 
I could not get grain at any price; but when I mentioned my intention 
of returning, they generally brought me plenty of grain, and said, that, 
although the commands of the Garpun, or Governor of Garoo, must be 
respected, yet we should meet and part on amicable terms, by an exchange 
of presents. This good trait in their character was particularly exempli- 
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fied when I proceeded two-and-a-half miles beyond Changrezhing, where 
the Chinese stopped me. I had no object in staying longer than to 
observe the sun’s meridian altitude, and when I began to return, they 
seemed greatly dissatisfied, and strongly begged of me to remain, as the 
had sent to the nearest village for a sheep, otherwise they must think [ 
parted from them in displeasure ; they met me with an air of openness and 
good humour seldom equalled, and I had some difficulty in persuading 
them that I left them on friendly terms, and they were not fully convinced 
of this until after my return to camp, when I accepted of a fat sheep, for 
which I recompensed them with several pounds of dried tobacco. 

** Notwithstanding their suspicion of strangers, I found the people com- 
municative enough: they answered all queries respecting their country 
without reserve, and I was thus enabled to verify the accounts of Mansu- 
rowur and the Great Rivers, which I received from the Koonawurees, and 
I found them to agree very minutely. 

‘The Tartars are the very reverse of quarrelsome, and their whole 
conduct was entitled to my regard; for at two places, Zeenchin and 
Changrezhing, although they had purposely left their houses to arrest my 
progress, yet they were quite peaceable, and so far from being disposed to 
dispute my passage by force, not one of them had arms of any kind. 
They thought their only mentioning the strictness of their orders, was 
sufficient to prevent me from advancing; and, although I remonstrated 
against them, yet from seeing the degree of confidence they placed in me, 
I directed my people not to go a single step beyond the limit they pre- 
scribed. Cheating, lying, and thieving are unknown, and they may be 
trusted with anything. They have the nicest notions of honesty of any 
people on the face of the earth, and pay an inviolable regard to property. 
I have been encamped at Shipke and Zeenchin, and I was eight days in 
Speetee, with between fifty and sixty loads of baggage lying about in 
every direction, many hundred yards from my tent, and I never missed 
the smallest article, although I had no sentinel, nor even a single armed 
follower, to intimidate them. 

*‘] had former experience of their character, which I depended upon 
so much, that when I left Murung for Bekhur, I was determined to put it 
out of the power of my people to cause any serious affray, which I thought 
possible from having so many followers who did not understand the Tartar 
language, by ordering the only sword amongst my servants to be left 
behind. 

‘*‘ During the two days I encamped on the elevated table land of Zeen- 
chin, upwards of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, I was surrounded 
by hundreds of Chinese Tartars, and, although I believe there was scarcely 
an article that was not handled by fifteen or twenty people to satisfy their 
curiosity, I never lost the most trifling thing, and it would have been easy 
enough at night to have carried off half of my baggage without being 
discovered ; and indeed they might have robbed me of almost the whole 
of my property, for the people with me had never slept upon so lofty a 
spot, and they suffered so much from cold, that I am confident an alarm 
of thieves would not have induced them to move. 

‘The Tartars are hospitable and obliging: they used to take pleasure 
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in assisting my servants over the bad places of the road, and relieving 
them of part of their loads. They offered me sheep and blankets, for 
which I always endeavoured to give a double return: dried tobacco was 
the most acceptable present: they often asked me for some, and I had an 
opportunity of gratifying their wishes, having several loads of it. During 
a march they always filled the pipes of my servants with tobacco, and 
when we reached a Tartar village, we were invited to partake of refresh- 
ments, such as a dish of tea, a dram, and apricots. 
“A person has only to signify his wish to get whatever he wants.” 


We must here stop, and leave a great number of things told of 
the T'artars to be examined by those who have followed us thus far. 
The author of the Account has abstained in a remarkable manner 
from swelling it with notices of his adventures, the incidents that 
befel him, and whatever might be called narrative. Irom a passage 
quoted in the Editor’s Preface, we, however, learn that he thought 
he could have made the account twice as long as the mere description 
goes, Without diminishing the interest ; and we have no doubt with 
an increase of it. Still, as we are informed by Mr. Lloyd, the copy 
left by the lamented traveller had been carefully corrected by him, 
which must in some degree compensate for the want of such addi- 
tional materials as he may have meditated to supply, or been capa- 
ble of furnishing. 





Art. XIII.—sop’s Fables: written in Chinese by the Learned Mun 
Mooy Seen-Shang, and compiled in their present form (with a Free and 
a Literal Translation) by his Pupil Sloth. Canton Press Office. 


Wiru this perfect novelty we received the following distinct com- 


munication :— 
** Liverpool, 24th Sept., 1841. 


“The Rev. David Thom begs the acceptance on the part of the Editor 
of the Monthly Review of the accompanying copy of /Zsop’s Fables, 
translated into Chinese, and published by the writer’s brother, Robert 
Thom, Esq., one of Her Majesty’s Interpreters in China, under the pseudo- 
nyme of Sloth. 

“ The work, which supplies what has long been a desideratum in Chinese 
elementary literature, has already obtained the approbation of some of the 
most distinguished Sinologues in this country, and on the continent. 
One of the latter considers it to be a work which no European student of 
Chinese, if he but knew where to procure it, would choose to be without.” 


_The Preface by Mr. Thom to this curious, and in every way 
singular publication, first demands our attention; for it contains, 
besides some interesting particulars connected with himself, an 
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earnest and well-timed appeal with regard to the cultivation by 
Englishmen of the Chinese language. 

He sets out with a complaint of the strange neglect of England, 
whose interest in Chinese affairs need not be explained, in respect 
of encouraging a study of Chinese. Paris, Rome, and Naples have 
countenanced it, have had their learned Chinese scholars, while 
England has been obliged to apply to some one of these cities for a 
man able to act in the capacity of interpreter. No endowment was 
appointed, no professorship established in this country either by 
government, the universities, or the patrons of learning, for the 
necessary and highly important purposes mentioned. Says Mr, 
Thom, ‘f When our Government wished to send an ambassador to 
this distant land in 1793, no Englishman could be found capable of 
conveying the compliments and kind wishes of George of England 
to Kéenlung of China.” We quote another statement which ought 
to appear among the curiosities of literature. It appears from our 
public papers, written about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
that a discussion had arisen with respect to the instituting of a 
Chinese chair, and that, while some objected altogether to the 
establishing of such a professorship, ‘‘ others (and they were the 
majority) agreed to set aside for the reimbursement of a learned 
gentleman, who had spent many years of his life in the acquiring of 
this most difficult of all languages, a sum about equal to half of 
that which an English gentleman awards to a good cook, or a smart 
valet-de-chambre !” 

Very lately, however, some little has been done, for a professor- 
ship has actually been established in the London University, that 
may not only so far promote the study of Chinese as to equip some 
English youths for the fulfilment of important commercial and diplo- 
matic offices in the Celestial Empire, but shame the Government 
and our ancient seats of learning out of their neglect and despite of 
the language and literature of the flowery people, and beget in the 
public mind something like an adequate anxiety on the subject. 

Considering the paramount interests that have long been involved, 
and the probability that the day might arrive when a terrible col- 
lision would occur between us and the Chinese, it is matter for 
marvel that no earnest steps were taken in this country to cultivate 
a knowledge of a language, through the medium of which mutual 
understandings might be established and maintained, not to speak 
of the intellectual enlightenment that would have been promoted 
among a semi-civilized people by such potent and rational means. 
But, instead of adopting such steps, hear what was done as well as 
not done at a very recent period of our history :— 

** Towards the vear 1808, a poor despised Missionary, anxious to com- 
municate the doctrines of Christianity to the Chinese, applied to the Hon- 
ourable East India Company for a passage in one of their ships to China. 
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This paltry boon was refused him. The American flag afforded that 
accommodation which his own denied him, and after having landed on these 
shores, he passed some years unnoticed and unknown. But the literary 
acorn which he had planted in secret, was now thro’ the strength of his 
native talent and unwearied industry, fast shooting into a lofty oak; the 
East India Company who had formerly spurned him, now condescended 
to consider him as worthy of their notice, and under their patronage he 
equalled the Herculean labours of a Johnson, and left behind him a work— 
of which England or any country may indeed feel proud! that man was 
Morrison ;—the father of Anglo-Chinese Literature: a name to be held in 
reverence by all those who wish to approach the threshold of this inter- 
dicted language! Such is the history of the first Englishman who devoted 
his unwearied care and attention to the study of Chinese! Since his day— 
by the labours of his highly-gifted son—of Gutzlaff—of Medhurst—of 
Milne—of Marshman—of Staunton—of Davis—of Bridgman,—the path 
leading to the secrets of this language has been cleared of a good many of 
the obstacles that formerly beset it, but tho’ much we admit has been 
done, a great deal still remains to be done, ere we possess the same facili- 
ties for acquiring Chinese, that we possess for acquiring most of the lan- 
euages of Europe.” 


Yes, such have been the services of a few missionaries, champions 
of a generally despised order; but after all the pioneers, it would 
seem, in the most arduous field of human learning. 

Mr. Thom then proceeds to state that he has endeavoured to 
follow in the path of these distinguished men in the culture of the 
Chinese, that the present work has been compiled with ‘ some 
little care and attention,” in order that he might in some measure 
contribute to the advancement of a study which he appears to 
regard with enthusiasm. 

The Fables were selected indiscriminately from A‘sop, Pheedrus, 
&e., but all published, for the sake of briefness, under one name. 
They were delivered by him orally at different times, in Mandarin 
Chinese to his native teacher; who, being a good penman, with 
ease wrote them off in the simple style in which they are composed, 
—the ‘‘ lowest and easiest style of Chinese composition.” But he 
observes that, by making himself master of this style, the student 
will find little difficulty in understanding the popular novels of the 
day, while it may serve as a stepping-stone to much higher literary 
attainments. We now quote some interesting particulars with 
regard to the work before us, and also some impressive sentiments 
with regard to our relations with China :— 


‘When first published in Canton 1837-38, their reception by the Chinese 
was extremely flattering. They had their run of the public courts and 
offices—until the Mandarins—taking offence at seeing some of their evil 
customs so freely canvassed—ordered the work to be suppressed. It is 
not the first time that we have elucidated a disputed point—by referring to 
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one of these fables having analogy to the question in hand—nay, we 
remember once stopping the mouths of a party of Mandarins—who insisted 
that England desired to quarrel with China, by reciting the story of the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. The application was at once perceived— 
and the justice of the remark admitted immediately. No man can help 
feeling an interest in the progeny of his brain as well as in the posterity of 
his body—and we plead guilty to a certain feeling of pride and satisfaction 
in relating this anecdote of our Chinese offspring ;—for tho’ certainly not 
the principal party to whom it owes it’s being—we may nevertheless justly 
lay claim to a share in the ushering of this Graeco-Sinico compound into 
the world. The good-natured reader may thus even feel disposed to admit 
—that, it is quite possible for so paltry a publication to be useful in it’s 
way. 

‘* Our relations with this vast Empire have been hitherto purely com- 
mercial. The scene however is about to change—and we are now on the 
eve of a crisis, of which the wisest among men cannot foresee the results. 
The din of war is already heard in the distance—and perhaps ere this little 
work shall have seen the light—the powers of the east and the west may 
have come into collision—and a shock may have been given causing all 
Asia to vibrate to it’s centre! Heretofore we have known the Chinese 
merely as a semi-civilized nation—to whom we sell broadcloth—and from 
whom we buy tea. Hereafter we shall know them as a great and mighty 
people—forming a third part of the family of man ;—a nation, whose terri- 
tory occupies nearly a half of the immense continent of Asia ;—whose 
influence prevails with—and whose written character is understood by— 
many of the surrounding nations of the far east ;—a people, whose country 
opens up an unbounded field to commercial enterprize—and Missionary 
zeal,—whose ancient laws and maxims may form a subject of interest for 
the sage—and whose lighter literature may delight and instruct the general 
reader ;—and a people—who altho’ perhaps inferior in that daring energy 
of character—the peculiar attribute of the Caucasian race alone—are yet 
in mildness of demeanor—submissiveness to the laws—industry in their 
vocations—honour to their parents—and respect for the aged,—capable of 
setting a bright example to the most polished countries of Europe! Yet 
a gulf exists between them and us—a gulf to cross which long time and 


unwearied application are requisite,—and that gulf is their impracticable 
language !” 


Mr. Thom agrees with Dr. Morrison that, though a smattering 
of Chinese may be easily acquired, yet that to attain to a competent 
knowledge of the language is very difficult, and that a perfect 
acquaintance with it is “‘ an object yet afar off.” But he adds,— 


‘Tho’ we admit the perfect acquirement of the Chinese language to be 
a matter of extreme difficulty—and further—that no efforts of our’s or of 
any man’s can ever render it easy,—yet much may be done to clear away 
those superfluous difficulties which continually beset our path—and to make 


the outset of his career, less discouraging to the young student than it has 
hitherto been. 
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“Jt is partly to fulfil this object—and partly from having observed 
during our residence in this country—that a knowledge of their language 
is a ready introduction to the confidence of the natives—that we have 
resolved to publish a series of elementary works (of which this is the first), 
comprising the various styles in which the Chinese language is written. 
Looking upon it as a work that may perhaps be of service to our country, 
—we shall not stop to consider the relative chances of gain and loss, 
but shall willingly submit to give up a very considerable portion of 
our time and slender fortune, towards the accomplishment of so desirable 
an object. When it is considered that scarce a dozen Englishmen in the 
world care a straw about the Chinese, their history, or their language—we 
shall readily be exempted from the charge of having undertaken such works 
with any motive towards pecuniary emolument.”’ 

Again,— 

** The Chinese language is not only difficult of acquirement, but it’s study . 
is likewise expensive. Besides the time that must be devoted to it—a 
considerable sum is necessary for the purchasing of books, salaries of native 
teachers, &c. &c. These are great drawbacks to the poor student, and for- 
asmuch, the study of this language stands more in need of patronage than 
that of any other. Poverty is no crime ;—and we feel not the slightest 
shame in acknowledging—that, but for the well-timed kindness and libe- 
rality of those gentlemen whose names adorn our Dedication page—from 
want of the necessary means to continue them—our own Chinese studies 
had been nipped in the very bud! 

“The time that these sheets were being put thro’ the press was a period 
of great alarm and uncertainty,—which is the reason that we have not been 
able (altho’ most kindly seconded by our publisher) to give that degree of 
attention to the sightliness of the work which we could have wished. This 
is the first time, we believe, that any work has been printed on Chinese 
wooden blocks, and European metal types—placed side by side. The 
experiment having succeeded—numerous works will now most probably 
be printed in the same way. We regret that so many of the Chinese blocks 
are badly cut ;—but at a season when every man and every thing bearing 
the name of English was proscribed—we did not think it worth while being 
too particular in this respect,—more especially as the work itself was under 
the ban of the Government. It therefore goes before the public with many 
imperfections—which, in happier times—might have been easily avoided.” 


With regard to the difficulty of acquiring even a smattering 
knowledge of the Chinese, we think it requires only a cursory glance 
over Mr. Thom’s Introduction upon the different modes and kinds 
of composition, or the different styles in which the language is 
written, to repel almost the hardiest student, and the most zealous 
and persevering. Even the simple and easy Mandarin, as here 
exhibited, is so formidable that we could never expect to master a 
sentence of it, were it but the distinguishing one character from 
another, or the copying, without a knowledge of the meaning of 
the sign, the intricate limbs, the bushy forms of the figures. 
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The divisions and subdivisions in regard to the styles of the 
Chinese language appear to be so multifarious that scholars in it 
are not even agreed upon the number and kind. First, we are 
told that there is a written language which is not intended to be 
spoken. This is subdivided into two great branches, while these 
said branches are again subdivided into many more. There is the pure 
classical style; poetry, either actually ancient, or composed in the 
ancient style, in contradistinction to the poetry of the present day ; 
modern literature, which includes fine writing. In this last men- 
tioned style are written themes founded upon the texts from the 
classics, and drawn up according to very strict rules of composition. 
Other five kinds are enumerated. This much in our hasty abridg- 
ment of what is said about the written and not spoken language. 
But, not to weary our readers with the divisions and varieties of 
the latter, we shall merely mention that the Mandarin is of two 
sorts, the first being the language of Peking city. ‘‘ This idiom,” 
we are told, “abounds with low slang; and when the court was 
formerly held at Nanking, was considered as much a vulgar patois, 
as the language of Canton city is at this present day. But the 
emperors of the present dynasty having always resided at Peking, 
and they all speaking with the northern accent, the young men who 
wish to get themselves forward, now-a-days endeavour to speak as 
much a la Peking as possible; for, say they, ‘It is thus that the 
Imperial mouth itself speaks; and is it possible that the holy 
Emperor can be wrong ?’” 

The second Mandarin style is called the ‘ true pronunciation, 
and is the language of universal circulation. It-is, properly speak- 
ing, that of Nanking city. It serves as a medium of communication 
to all educated people in China, as French does in Europe ; so that 
any young man who might wish to travel, whether for the pur- 
poses of business or of pleasure, or would enter a public office, or 
who would even set up a shop in a large city, must learn to speak 
the Mandarin fluently.” A%sop in Mandarin may therefore be of 
the greatest service to any Englishman who may expect to have 
intercourse with the people of China, or who may be ambitious to 
obtain some knowledge of a language spoken throughout the Celes- 
tial Empire. From “a slender knowledge” of the Mandarin, Mr. 
Thom says, that during a residence of five years at Canton he had 
had intercourse with people from every province of China, excepting 
one on the borders of Thibet. Before quitting the subject of styles, 
we quote a remark that is clear and explanatory :— 


“Tt has been frequently observed, that, ‘the Chinese write very dif- 
ferently from what they speak.’ So much is this the case, that supposing 
a Peking man, a Nanking man, and a Canton man to be all arguing or 
quarrelling in their respective dialects, and supposing a fourth party were 
thus abruptly to address them, ‘hold there my friends! lect each individual 
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of you write down the last sentence he spoke, exactly as he uttered it!’ the 
great probability is, that not one of them could comply! They would all be 
able enough to give the substance of what they had been saying in the 
written language, but to write the language exactly as it was spoken, is en- 
tirely a different thing ;— it is a study in which few engage, and in which still 
fewer excel. Of the three imaginary persons above the Nanking man would 
find least difficulty—his language being much more polished and cultivated 
than that of either of the others. Mun Mooy the writer of these Fables— 
out of a very numerous range of acquaintance—is the only native we have 
met, who can write fluently in the vulgar Canton idiom; and yet when 
we first became acquainted (some 4 years ago), he was as backward as his 
neighbours at this sort of exercise,—and it was only thro’ repeated urging 
on our part, that we could induce him to go on with it. But altho’ more 
proficient in writing Canton than most others, he yet finds it easier to write 
in the Nanking dialect than in his own. The reason is given above,—it 
is a much more polished idiom, and Mun Mooy has perhaps read a hundred 
books in Nanking, for one that he has read in Canton. Our fellow-coun- 
trymen from the Lowlands of Scotland will easily enough understand us, 
when a case nearly parallel is brought home to themselves. We find no 
difficulty in understanding Lowland Scotch when spoken to us,—yet when a 
volume of Scotch poems is put into our hands, we find them infinitely more 
difficult to read than English ones ;—and on the other hand, while it costs 
us no effort whatever to write an Lnglish letter,—were we told to compose 
a letter in broad Scotch, (unless we had been for some time before giving 
our attention to the subject), we should find the task quite insuperable.” 


Several pages ‘of Mr. Thom’s primitive looking folio are devoted 
to a consideration of the ‘‘ Kuphonic Particles used in Chinese 
Composition,” which, in one respect, are the equivalent of our 
comma, colon, &c. But they serve other purposes than those of 
points with us, regulating not only the voice as the eye is guided by 
them, but sometimes forming perfect parts of speech, or at other 
times being thrown in to fill up a sentence, or to round a period. 
‘‘ With the Chinese, the using of these euphonic particles is a 
matter of immense importance. Their finer writings swarm with 
them ad nauseam, at least so it would appear to a foreigner: the 
Chinese, on the other hand, seem to think the more of these that 
can be introduced, the higher is the style of writing, provided always 
that they offend neither the eye nor the ear. This is a great secret 
in the art of Chinese composition.” They have a proverb that he 
who can properly distinguish and apply the seven particles is truly 
a Bachelor of Arts. 

By this time, we think, our readers will be of opinion that the 
Chinese language is not easily to be acquired. Seeing, however, 
that Mr. Thom and others have mastered many of its anomalies, 
does not the necessity of instituting means of teaching it, with 
every possible facility, become the more apparent and pressing ? 
But we have not yet done with the difficulties. Every country in 
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Europe has adopted its own method of giving alphabetical or Roman 
signs of sound to the Chinese tongue. There is no general and 
fixed system of orthography among Europeans; every foreign 
missionary as he arrived in China, in the course of centuries, on 
hearing certain sounds, having immediately written them down in 
letters, and giving naturally the same power to such Roman letters, 
while transcribing Chinese, that they had in his own native idiom, 
it is easy to conceive how dissimilar must be the results, even to 
the apparent creation of many different languages. In these cir- 
cumstances what is to be done to overcome the confusion, and to 
meet the perplexity ? According to Mr. Thom only two methods 
remain for adoption, which we shall let him explain :— 


“Ist. That a System of spelling Chinese with Roman letters, (which 
shall be permanent and uniform) be established by a deputation of learned 
men, from all the different countries of Europe :—or 

** 2ndly. That the Chinese scholars of each particular country, continue 
to spell for the students of each particular country, according to the power 
given to the Roman letters (or as nearly as possible) in each particular 
country. 

‘We see numerous objections to the first plan. Had it been done (as 
we remarked above) about 300 years ago—there would have been no great 
difficulty about the matter ;—but now, which country is to lead the others 
in its train? which countries shall be willing to give up their already 
received systems of orthography to adopt that of the favoured nation? or 
shall a system be established partaking of all, even at the riskof being 
intelligible to none? Viewing it in every way this plan appear to us to 
be surrounded with difficulties,— 

*‘ There only remains then the second mode, which is,—that every man 
give to the Chinese characters sounds represented by the Roman letters, 
as analogous as possible to the power that these have in his particular 
country. This is also quite reasonable ;—for, if a foreigner make use of 
an English book whereby to study Chinese, it is to be presumed that he 
already understands English ;— and understanding English, he must surely 
know the power that the English give to the Roman letters? or, granting 
that he does not, the task would not be a difficult one,—a single lesson 
or two would make him quite au fait. In another point of view we cannot 
but come to a similar conclusion,—viz,—we frankly confess, that in draw- 
ing up this or any other work,—while we hope that it’s use may be as 
general as possible,—yet our primary object is to assist or instruct our own 
countrymen ;—and we humbly conceive, that if a foreigner can condescend 
to study by means of an English book,—he may also condescend to learn 
the power that the English give to the roman letters? This subject how- 
ever has been much more learnedly discussed by Dr. Morrison in his Pre- 
face to the Syllabic Dictionary than we can pretend to do,—and if the 
reader is still unsatisfied with the argument we have produced, we beg to 
refer him to the dicta of our great master.” 
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And now to conclude our notice of a work which we are inclined 
to believe is of such importance, and displays such merit as to 
warrant the expressions employed in the communication quoted at the 
beginning of our paper, we have to say that its plan is simple, and 
as far calculated to accomplish the purposes which Mr. Thom con- 
templates in his elementary works as possible. ‘The Chinese cha- 
racters, six being in each line, form a centre column, On the right 
are the Chinese sounds in roman characters, giving the Mandarin 
pronunciation of Nanking, as fixed by Dr. Morrison. Immediately 
below, corresponding to each line of Chinese characters, there is in 
italics the vulgar pronunciation of Canton. And on the left there 
is the English free’ translation in the roman character; and imme- 
diately below the literal and verbatim translation from the Chinese, 
in italics. 

Assuredly a sloth has not conceived and achieved all this. 





Art. X1V.—Ancient Spanish Ballads: Historical and Romantic. Trans- 
lated by J. G. Locxuart, Esq. A New Edition, revised. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Murray. 


WE have such a full remembrance of the reception which distin- 
guished the first appearance of Mr. Lockhart’s translations of An- 
cient Spanish Ballads, and the work has so long maintained the 
character which the literary world then awarded to it, that it were 
idle and impertinent now to venture upon a criticism that would 
essentially differ from that which has been established. Besides, to 
read these ballads in the present edition, with the view of strictly 
testing their merits, either as originals or in their translated form, 
is more than a person even of the soberest fancy can well do. Per- 
haps a critic of that order, and severe withal, would place this as 
the main question before him,—are the ballads and the illustrations 
in complete or satisfactory harmony ? 

Although it is but repeating sentiments with regard to the pre- 
sent selection of Spanish Ballads which have again and again been 
expressed, we may, without great intrusion, utter a few words for 
the sake of our younger readers. Well, then, these compositions 
are remarkable for the simple truthfulness, and direct manliness of 
their sentiments; thereby furnishing an animated picture,—em- 
bodying the life of a remote period, especially as it was exhibited 
and breathed in chivalrous Spain when the Moorish invaders strove 
with the ancient people. The manners and feelings of that period 
come out in these compositions with singular force. 

There is a peculiarity in Spanish ballad poetry which distin- 
guishes it from compositions of the same class in a!l other countries. 
It refuses everything like exaggeration and inflation. There is no 
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striving even for brilliant imagery; nay, it is homely, the spirit 
being too earnest and honest to wander beyond the actual events of 
national history, to create such as never existed, or to attribute to 
them what was not in perfect keeping with their real wonders. But 
with all this truth and homebred feeling, which are indispensable to 
a high-souled patriotism, as was exemplified in Spain, there is a 
refinement, such as the gallant and polished Arabs brought with 
them, to soften the barbarism of an iron age. 

With regard to the fidelity of Mr. Lockhart’s translations we 
have no right to speak as with a proper knowledge. It is only in 
a translation that we can read the Spanish ballads. But this much 
we may say, that there is a genial flavour in these translations that 
is unmistakable, and which comes up to, or rather completes, our 
ideas both of the people and age which the ballads depict, and of 
Spanish ballad poetry itself. The fresh and untinselled spirit is 
kept up with admirable taste. 

The present edition gives us a considerable quantity of very 
acceptable and illustrative prose. The Introduction travels over 
the ballad history of Spain, and enters into the character of the 
poetry; and there are prefixed notes, which enable the reader to 
understand the subject of each ballad, and thereby to comprehend 
a good deal of the character of the ancient history of Spain. 

We quote two specimens of the translations which are very gene- 
rally selected as such. The first is a ballad, the subject of which 
is that of a Count marrying a beautiful girl of inferior rank, by whom 
he has three children, after his troth had been given to the daughter 
ofa king. The royal dame being disconsolate, and unable to live 
without the Count, is constrained to inform her father of her des- 
perate condition ; and he, being a “ good king,” and a loving parent, 
sends for the Count, and tells him he will not refuse him for a son- 
in-law, if he will murder the Countess. We quote the portion of 
the ballad which follows this tempting offer :— 


** In sorrow he departed, dejectedly he rode 
The weary journey from that place unto his own abode ; 
He grieved for his fair countess, dear as his life was she ; 
Sore grieved he for that lady, and for his children three. 


‘* The one was yet an infant upon its mother’s breast, 
For though it had three nurses, it liked her milk the best ; 
The others were young children, that had but little wit, 
Hanging about their mother’s knee while nursing she did sit. 


**¢ Alas!’ he said, when he had come within a little space— 
‘ How shall I brook the cheerful look of my kind lady’s face ? 
To see her coming forth in glee to meet me in my hall, 
When she so soon a corpse must be, and I the cause of all !’ 
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Just then he saw her at the door, with all her babes appear 
(The little page had run before to tell his lord was near) : 
‘ Now welcome home, my lord, my life!—Alas! you droop your head : 
Tell, Count Alarcos, tell your wife, what makes your eyes so red ?’ 


«¢ Tl] tell you all—lI’ll tell you all: it is not yet the hour ; 
We'll sup together in the hall,—I’ll tell you in your bower.” 
The lady brought forth what she had, and down beside him sate ; 
He sate beside her pale and sad, but neither drank nor ate. 


‘The children to his side were led (he loved to have them so), 
Then on the board he laid his head, and out his tears did flow: 
‘I fain would sleep—I fain would sleep,’ the Count Alarcos said : 
Alas! be sure, that sleep was none that night within their bed. 


“ They came together to the bower where they were used to rest, 
None with them but the little babe that was upon the breast : 
The count had barred the chamber doors—they ne’er were barred 

. till then ; 
‘Unhappy lady,’ he began, ‘ and I most lost of men!’ 


‘“*¢ Now speak not so, my noble lord, my husband and my life! 
Unhappy never can she be that is Alcaros’ wife.’— 
‘Alas! unhappy lady, ’tis but little that you know, 
For in that very word you've said is gathered all your woe. 


“* Long since I loved a lady—long since I oaths did plight, 
To be that lady’s husband, to love her day and night ; 
Her father is our lord the King, to him the thing is known, 
And now, that I the news should bring! she claims me for her own. 


* Alas! my love !—alas! my life !—the right is on their side ; 
Ere I had seen your face, sweet wife, she was betrothed my bride ; 
But, oh! that I should speak the word—since in her place you lie, 
It is the bidding of our Lord that you this night must die.’— 


*** Are these the wages of my love, so lowly and so leal ? 
Oh, kill me not, thou noble count, when at thy foot I kneel! 
But send me to my father’s house, where once I dwelt in glee, 
There will I live a lone chaste life, and rear my children three.’ 


““*Tt may not be,—mine oath is strong,—ere dawn of day you die!’ 
***QOh! well ’tis seen how all alone upon the earth am I ;— 

My father is an old frail man,—my mother’s in her grave,—- 

And dead is stout Don Garci—alas! my brother brave! 


**¢°T was at this coward king’s command they slew my brother dear, 


And now I’m helpless in the land :—it is not death I fear, 
But loth, loth am I to depart, and leave my children so,— 
Now let me lay them to my heart, and kiss them ere I go.’ 


‘** Kiss him that lies upon thy breast—the rest thou may’st not sce.’ 
‘I fain would say an Avé,’—‘ Then say it speedily.’ 
She knelt her down upon her knee: ‘ Oh, Lord! behold my case ; 
Judge not my deeds, but look on me in pity and great grace.’ 
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‘‘ When she had made her orison, up from her knees she rose,— 
‘ Be kind, Alarcos, to our babes, and pray for my repose ; 
And now give me my boy once more upon my breast to hold, 
That he may drink one farewell drink, before my breast be cold.’ 


*¢ ¢ Why would you waken the poor child? you see he is asleep ; 
Prepare, dear wife, there is no time, the dawn begins to peep.’ 
‘ Now hear me, Count Alarcos! I give thee pardon free,— 
I pardon thee for the love’s sake wherewith I’ve loved thee ; 


**« But they have not my pardon, the king and his proud daughter ; 
The curse of God be on them, for this unchristian slaughter! 
I charge them with my dying breath, ere thirty days be gone, 
To meet me in the realm of death, and at God’s awful throne!’ 


** He drew a kerchief round her neck, he drew it tight and strong, 
Until she lay quite stiff and cold her chamber floor along ; 
He laid her then within the sheets, and, kneeling by her side, 
To God and Mary Mother in misery he cried. 


** Then called he for his esquires:—oh! deep was their dismay, 
When they into the chamber came, and saw her how she lay : 
Thus died she in her innocence, a lady void of wrong— 

But God took heed of their offence, his vengeance stayed not long. 


** Within twelve days, in pain and dole, the infanta passed away, 
The cruel king gave up his soul upon the twentieth day ; 
Alarcos followed ere the moon had made her round compiete ; 
Three guilty spirits stood right soon before God’s judgment-seat.” 


It is needless to point out the exquisite beauties of these verses. 
Who, for example, can miss perceiving how the deepest horrors are 
rendered almost winning? Our next sample is, The Wedding of 


the Cid :— 


** Within his hall of Burgos the King prepares the feast ; 
He makes his preparation for many a noble guest. 
It is a joyful city, it is a gallant day, 
"Tis the Campeader’s wedding, and who will bide away ? 


** Layn Calvo, the Lord Bishop, he first comes forth the gate ; 
Behind him comes Ruy Diaz, in all his bridal state ; 
The crowd makes way before them as up the street they go ; 
For the multitude of people their steps must needs be slow. 


“* The King had taken order that they should rear an arch, 
From house to house all over, in the way that they must march ; 
They have hung it all with lances, and shields, and glittering helms, 
Brought by the Campeador from out the Moorish realms. 


‘¢ They have scattered olive branches and rushes on the street, 
And the ladies fling down garlands at the Campeador’s feet ; 
With tapestry and broidery their balconies between, 

To do his bridal honour, their walls the burghers screen. 
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‘* They lead the bulls before them all covered o’er with trappings ; 
The little boys pursue them with hootings and with clappings ; 
The fool, with cap and bladder, upon his ass goes prancing, 
Amidst troops of captive maidens with bells and cymbals dancing. 


‘¢ With antics and with fooleries, with shouting and with laughter, 
They fill the streets of Burgos—and The Devil he comes after ; 
For the King has hired the horned fiend for twenty maravedis, 
And there he goes, with hoofs for toes, to terrify the ladies. 


‘ Then comes the bride Ximena,—the King he holds her hand ; 
And the Queen ; and, all in fur and pall, the nobles of the land. 
All down the street the ears of wheat are round Ximena flying, 
But the King lifts off her bosom sweet whatever there is lying. 


“ Quoth Suero, when he saw it (his thought you understand), 
‘*Tis a fine thing to be a King,—but Heaven make me a Hand!’ 
The King was very merry, when he was told of this, 
And swore the bride, ere eventide, must give the boy a kiss. 


“ The King went always talking, but she held down her head, 
And seldom gave an answer to anything he said ; 
It was better to be silent, among such a erowd of folk, 
Than utter words so meaningless as she did when she spoke.” 


This ballad, Mr. Lockhart observes in the prefixed note, ‘ con- 
tains some curious traits of rough and antique manners.” ‘There 
is a jollity in it that is genial and highly amusing. 

But what is to be said of the grand features of this edition of the 
Ballads ? We confess that the longer and oftener we have gazed 
upon the Illustrations, the unique fashion of the volume, even the 
outside of it merely, we have felt the more at a loss to give a brief 
and intelligible description of its peculiarities. However, we must 
try our hand, although our observations may have no claim to the 
definite criticism which the art expended upon the book challenges. 
The variety of talent which has been lavished on it—the combination 
of what is gorgeous with what is exquisitely chaste—of the ancient 
with the modern—of Moorish luxuriant fancy with classical grace— 
in short, of what the poetic imagination can produce with the 
pencil, and mechanical invention with the hand, which has been 
maintained with firmness throughout its pages—requires a deeper 
acquaintance with the several and diversified spheres and character- 
istics than we pretend to. There is not a page which does not 
display rich or tasteful adornment. Not only do fine engravings 
from masterly designs illustrate the ballads, sometimes as head and 
Sometimes as tail pieces, but the glories of illuminated missals 
appear to have been stolen, and all that is curious and elaborate in 
arabesque work. The colours of the rainbow, the blazing beauties 
of precious stones and metals, have been squandered upon borders 
and margins with a fantastic and captivating power; the devices being 
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as various as are the stories, the occasions, the actors of the verse, 
Even the initial letters are superb as well as descriptive. Green 
and yellow of deepest or most delicate tint, massive scarlet and 
gleaming gold, are in great but skilful profusion ; they commingle, 
they vie with one another. 

We have by no means exhausted the description which might be 
given of the designs and the execution of the ornaments that enrich 
this volume. Nor would anything but an examination of them in 
detail, as well as in their combined state, convey an accurate idea 
of the whole. It must be added, however, in our general and vague 
notice, that not only do the marginal scrolls frequently consist of 
fantastic embellishments, but illustrative pictorial designs sometimes 
perform an equivalent duty; while there are instances of graphic 
processions which traverse the page, interlacing and encircling the 
stanzas,—an adornment and a comment. A comment? Indeed, 
such is the character of the devices throughout; rendering more 
lively or deepening the impression intended by each ballad by their 
appropriateness. 

The artists who have furnished the illustrations are William 
Allan, R. A., David Roberts, R. A., William Simson, Henry War- 
ren, C., KE. Aubrey, and William Harvey. The coloured titles, 
borders, and ornamental letters and vignettes, by Owen Jones, archi- 
tect ; names which are sufficient, without further information, to 
set expectation on tiptoe. No doubt there is some inequality, as 
well as diversity, in their productions. Jt may not be difficult to 
point out superior freedom in one design, boldness in another, pro- 
priety in a third. Distinctions, too, by a close and nice examina- 
tion may sometimes be drawn between the skilfulness of the execu- 
tion, and the happiness of the design. But we must not trust 
ourselves so far as to offer positive opinions on matters which require 
matured connoisseurship ; nor can any fastidiousness of taste affect 
the general and imposing character of the superb work, which may 
in a word be characterized as something that might have been 
plundered from a cherished chamber of the Alhambra. 

One observation more. The illustrations of our Annuals have 
all along been rather of a sickly order, and their sameness has grown 
tiresome. Mr. Murray has not only outdone them all, but he is the 


leader in a new path; and we suspect he will not have many 
worthy followers. 
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Art. XV.—The English Hexapla. Bagster. 


Tus work consists of the Greck text of the New Testament, with 
the six important English Versions, known as Wicliff’s, A. D. 
1380; Tyndale’s, 1534; Cranmer’s, 1539; the Geneva, 1557; the 
Rhemish, 1582; and the Authorised Version, 1611. The various 
versions are printed in the orthography of their respective periods. 

The great prototype of this work, not only in regard to title, but 
to plan, is the Hexapla of Origen, which appeared about A. D. 285. 
That ancient Polyglott, of which only a few fragments remain, em- 
braced the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, with that text ren- 
dered into Greek characters, and four different Greek translations 
of it, arranged at a view in parallel columns: a truly wonderful idea 
and achievement, when every copy must have been the production 
of the pen. 

The mode of arrangement in the English Hexapla is, placing the 
Greck text at the top of each page, the six translations taking 
position below, in the parallel columns, according to chronological 
order. It must be obvious that this is not only a very great under- 
taking, but one which ought to command the gratitude of every 
lover of divine truth. The Messrs. Bagster have well said in their 
address to the public, that ‘‘ readers in general of the word of God 
are little aware of the treasures of illustration which are unfolded 
by the varied expression of the same truth by the different transla- 
tors; and in addition to the mutual illustration afforded by parallel 
versions in the same language, their substantial accordance in sense, 
while varying in phraseology, tends to strengthen the confidence of 
the nglish reader in the competency and fidelity of these concur- 
rent witnesses to the true import of the inspired originals. A work 
such as the present must prove of the highest possible value, because 
while its rich materials will assist and delight the scholar, its stores 
being in the English language, will ever be in the reach of every 
one; and it will serve to throw scarcely less light upon the original 
text by the varied renderings, than a comparative view of versions 
in different languages. Such a work is likewise of great value to 
any who wish to trace the progress of our language ; presenting, as 
it does, the modifications and changes of a period of about four 
hundred and sixty years.” To this we may append, that the Eng- 
lish Hexapla might be studied advantageously by the student of the 
Greek tongue. 

The present great work is well calculated to afford the blessings 
and benefits just now mentioned; and, not to pass unnoticed other 
features which a reviewer must speak of, the book is got up ina 
noble style, forming one of the most handsome and desirable 
quartos, at a very low price, that we have seen. The typography 
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of the Greek perhaps has never been equalled; it is bold and beau- 
- tiful, and harmonises admirably with the entire arrangement and 
dimensions of the pages. ‘The English, in respect of mechanical 
superiority, 1s also remarkable. 

There is, to return to matters of literary and biblical importance, 
an ‘* Historical Account of the) English Versions” prefixed, which 
sheds very considerable light over the subject, and which the general 
reader wil] peruse with deep interest. A critical mind, however, 
may not be quite so well satisfied; for, without wishing to touch 
upon purely theological opinions, or even to dip into questions that 
concern ecclesiastical history as well as that of the sacred records, 
we must say, that the style of the Account is often incorrect as well 
as level and verbose; while the facts have not apparently been 
elaborately collected, and the sentiments want that choiceness and 
force which should have been elicited when ‘‘ The English Hexapla” 
was to be heralded. 


With much pleasure we now direct our attention for a few 
moments to the six versions, the character and history of which 
are briefly described by the publishers in terms that may here be 
introduced :— 


“TI. The earliest of the English Versions, that of Wiclif, which was 
made about the year 1378, or 1380, long prior to the invention of printing; 
transcripts of which were so costly, that portions only of the Scriptures 
could be multiplied. The value of one of Wiclif’s New Testaments, in 
his own time, was about £40 of the money of the present day. His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex has graciously permitted the use of a very 
valuable MS. copy in his possession, which will be most carefully followed. 

“II. The faithful and excellent Version by William Tyndale (his own 
revised edition, 1534), which the illustrious martyr finished in November 
of that year, at Antwerp. In this edition, Tyndale took advantage of 
friendly and hostile criticisms, and with great care endeavoured to make 
his version a still more faithful transcript of the original. He says, in the 
commencement of his prologue, ‘ Here thou hast (moost deare reader) the 
new Testament or covenaunt made wyth vs of God in Christes bloude. 
Which I have looked over agayne (now at the last) with all dylygence, and 
compared it vnto the Greke,’ &c. 

** Almost the whole of the first edition of Tyndale’s New Testament was 
bought up on its appearance in England, and committed to the flames at 
St. Paul’s Cross, by Bishop Tonstal. Two copies only have been pre- 
served. One of these, which is imperfect, is in the Library of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral ; and the other, the only perfect copy, is in the Library of the 
Baptist College at Bristol ; and from this the before-mentioned reprint of 
the edition of 1526 was executed. 

“III. That of Cranmer’s ‘Great Bible,’ long time by authority chained 
in our churches. The edition of 1539. 

“To obtain the many advantages of superior workmanship and better 
materials, the printing of this edition was carried on at Paris, by the per- 
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mission of Francis I.; but notwithstanding this patronage, the Inquisition 
interfered to prevent such a ‘catastrophe’ as the spread of the truth, and 
summoning the French printers and their employers, prohibited further 
progress, and the whole impression was seized, confiscated, and condemned 
to the flames. However, through the cupidity of the person who was 
intrusted to destroy them, some copies of the Bible, and much of the 
printing apparatus, were preserved and were sent to England, where the 
saved copies were distributed, and the presses and types were used to pro- 
duce another edition. But few of these copies have been preserved to this 
day, and those few are consequently extremely rare and very valuable. 

“TV. The Translation so highly esteemed, called the Geneva version, 
1557. The Geneva edition of the New Testament, originally published by 
Conrad Badius, is a pocket volume. The anonymous editor (supposed to 
be one of the English reformers, who had been driven to Geneva during 
the persecution under Queen Mary) states that he has diligently revised 
the text ‘by the moste approued Greke examples [copies], and conference 
of translations in other tonges as the learned may easely iudge, both by 
the faithful rendering of the sentence, and also by the proprietie of the 
wordes, and perspicuitie of the phrase........ And because the Hebrewe 
and Greke phrases, which are strange to rendre in other tonges, and also 
short, shulde not be to harde, I haue,’ he adds, ‘ sometyme interpreted them 
without any whit diminishing the grace of the sense, as our langage doth 
vse them, and sometyme haue put to that worde, which lacking made the 
sentence obscure, but haue set it in such letters as may easely be discerned 
from the commun text.’ This version is much more literal than the pre- 
ceding translations, and at the same time a very free use is made of italic 
supplements. It forms an important part of the apparatus for collation. 

“V. The Rhemish New Testament. The first edition of the Anglo- 
Romish New Testament, undertaken by the English College at Rhemes, 
was there printed in 1582, and is hence called the Rhemish Testament. It 
is, to quote the words of its title, ‘ translated faithfully into English out of 
the authentical Latin, according to the best corrected copies of the same 
diligently conferred vvith the Greeke and other editions in diuers languages:’ 
And it is added, ‘We presume not in hard places to mollifie the speaches 
or phrases, but religiously keepe them vvord for vvord, and point for point, 
for feare of missing, or restraining the sense of the holy Ghost to our phan- 
tasie.’ 

“VI. The Authorized Version, which has now for two centuries main- 
tained its high ground as the received English Translation. This Version 
was undertaken by command of King James I. in compliance with the 
suggestion of the puritan divines, in the Hampton Court Conference, held 
in 1603. The work was commenced in 1607, and was finished in three 
years; and the first edition was published in 1611, which, differing as it 
does slightly from the copies now in general use, has been chosen for the 
present work, and will be exactly followed.” 


It is, we believe, universally admitted that Wiclif may as justly 
be regarded to be the father of English Biblical Translation, as 
Chaucer is of English poetry. No doubt the Scriptures, as well 
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as verse and song, had currency in our island before the year 1380; 
but in what shape or to what extent used cannot be very nicely 
ascertained. It would appear that the versions were not always in 
prose, nor more faithful than paraphrases. Besides, it is probable 
that the whole of the New Testament was never translated by the 
Anglo-Saxons. At any rate it cannot with propriety be said that 
the language of these versions was English; certainly not English 
that can now be generally understood, and as certainly not the 
English of Wiclif, which with little trouble may be read at this day, 
by any person. With justice, therefore, in any comprehensive 
view of English Biblical translation, that by the rector of Lutter- 
worth is entitled to precedence. 

With respect to the character of Wiclif’s version, the author of 
the Historical Account is of opinion that it was done from a Latin 
version, and not from the Greek; and it appears to us that this 
point is rendered sufficiently probable, and that the value of the 
work was not such as to entitle it to much regard as a scriptural 
authority; at least after the appearance of Tyndale’s translation in 
1534, 

We have already had a general account of this martyr’s work, 
the first printed English version, which not only because of this 
circumstance is a curiosity in the history of literature, but because 
it exhibits our tongue in that developed condition which may 
be characterized as midway between the age of Wiclif and that of 
James the First; when the authorized version displayed a wealth 
and beauty of language that continues to be regarded as excellent. 
Independent of its literary features, Tyndale’s version was esteemed 
to be of such value in a scriptural sense, that it was one of those 
which the translators of the authorized were to consult as a basis. 
It had also been reprinted, and again in a revised shape. 

Other translations followed that of the martyr, but with compa- 
ratively slight alterations ; and even Cranmer’s, the third in chro- 
nological order in the Hexapla, was essentially of this character. 

The Geneva version was by exiles who, when persecution was 
hot against Bible translators and Bible readers, occupied themselves 
** for the space of two years and more with feare and trembling” in 
this work. They made much use of Beza’s version as well as those’ 
of their countrymen. 

The Rhemish, or Catholic version, was intended to present the 
New Testament in a truer translation, or, as some will contend, in 
another form than that of any of those by the English Protestants. 
They used rather a different phraseology than a different meaning ; 
and unquestionably the work has a right to the place it occupies in 
the Hexapla. The history of the authorized version requires no 
remark in our pages. 

The Greek text in the present work is that of Scholz, which is 
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collated with Griesbach’s ; and this is no small advantage to the 
scholarly student. But even to the common English reader we 
cannot too strongly rocommend a publication which places before 
him, at a comparatively trifling expense, sx translations, and which 
in no other book can be found; nor separately, unless at an enor- 
mous price. 








NOTICES. 


Art. XVI.—Dodd’s Church History of England, With Notes, &e. by the 
Rey. M. A. Trerney, F.R.S. &e. Vol. TV. London: Dolman. 


Wr have called the attention of our readers to the preceding volumes of 
this Church History, and spoken of the moderation and the candour, both 
of the Author and the Editor. We have also quoted specimens of the work 
to support the general opinion we entertain of these Roman Catholic wri- 
ters. The volumes contain an immense body of information, the notes, 
additions, and corrections alone by Mr. Tierney, being the fruit of exten- 
sive research and earnest industry. It-cannot be denied, however, that 
owing to the manner of Dodd’s arrangement of his subjects, and also to 
the multitude and predominance of the Notes and the Appendixes, the 
work proves heavy and repulsive, if regarded as a history intended for the 
general reader. On the uther hand, to the student of general as well as 
ecclesiastical history it presents a mine of wealth ; while to the truth seek- 
ing and unprejudiced religionist, it will set some things fin a light {which 
he may not have discovered in any of the works which are generally con- 
sulted with regard either to the civil or the religious revolutions and 
changes which have occurred in this country. 

The present volume is exclusively devoted to the reign of James the 
First ; and our extract shall relate to that prince’s character and policy. 

As usual, Dodd takes a middle, or an extenuating rather than an exag- 
gerating method, when drawing the portrait of James. In regard to him, 
says our historian, ‘Some have taken so unbecoming a freedom, as to 
represent him to have been one of the most insignificant princes, that ever 
sat upon the British throne.” He then goes on to notice the several 
charges which the monarch’s detractors have advanced relative to his per- 
sonal qualities, his learning, his political and religious opinions or practices, 
&c.; informing the reader in the course of the statement, what the plan 
and principles are which he himself is to observe. ‘‘ What reflections oc- 
cur to me, upon the premises, are, that as the greatest qualifications, and 
the most cautious behaviour are liable to misrepresentations, when persons 
are resolved to give things an invidious turn, so such as are inclined to be 
friends to mankind, may easily disperse the mist that is raised, and find a 
way to expound matters in a more favourable sense. It is not, however, 
my design to undertake an apology for king James, as to the particulars 
he is charged with ; many whereof are visibly nothing else but malicious 
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insinuations, to depreciate his character, upon views best known to his 
enemies, and which the discerning part of mankind may easily guess at.” ° 
The extract which we now present will exhibit the historian in a moderate 
light upon a subject which has excited much keenness and controversy. 

‘‘ Before I conclude what relates to king James’s character, some, per- 
haps, may expect that I should add a word or two concerning arbitrary 
power, which he is said to have laboured for. As to the thing itself, arbi- 
trary power, in all governments, must be lodged somewhere ; because 
there must be a non plus ulird of authority, in order to put an end to de- 
bates, which otherwise would be perpetual. Many inconveniences (besides 
breaking in upon the constitution) attend it, when it is assumed by a sin- 
gle person ; and we are not always in safety when it is managed by a mul- 
titude : especially, when the number is contracted into so small acom pass 
as to become all dependent and creatures to a single person, who may, by 
that stratagem, deprive the people of their liberties, under the plausible 
pretence of being their guardians. The usurpation of a single person, in 
the first case, may be easily opposed ; but, in the latter, where the people 
are made slaves, as it were, by their own consent, to whom can they have 
recourse to shake off the burden? But these are matters of too high a 
nature to be looked narrowly into. I shall only take the liberty to 
observe that arbitrary power, in the Kings of England, has always been 
esteemed directly opposite to our politic constitution. But, at the same 
time, we are to take it along with us, that politic constitutions have, so 
far, a resemblance with human bodies, as to be subject to alterations. 
Now, it is undeniable, that the constitution of the English government has 
not always been the same. Several laws, which sometime were esteemed 
to be fundamental, have been repealed; both those regarding the liberties 
of the people, and such as belonged to the royal prerogative. Nay, even 
at this day, these matters are a subject of contention ; nor can it easily 
be determined, where to fix the boundaries of each of those powers, 
which make up the legislature. It is not to my purpose to mention par- 
ticulars. However, thus much may be said in general,—that as several of 
our monarchs, in former days, have borne hard upon the constitution, by 
depriving the people of their liberties, so the royal prerogative has been 
attacked by the people, where they had no right to call it into question. 
Now, as all persons are jealous of their privileges, king James, perhaps, 
might think his parliament was too encroaching, and upon that account, 
show something of resolution and stiffness in asserting his prerogative ; 
which, by construction, exasperated minds might look upon to be an 
attempt for introducing arbitrary power.” 

Dodd, after these generalities, quotes James’s high prerogative letter to 
Sir Thomas Richardson, speaker of the House of Commons, dated Decem- 
ber 3, 1631, from Newmarket ; the historian’s design being to let the reader 
judge for himself, concerning the king’s design and character relative to 
arbitrary power; a fair way of dealing. 
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Arr. XVII.—The Natural History of the Fishes of Guiana. By R.H. 
Scnompurcu. Naturalist’s Library. London: Highley. 


Our readers have had, ere now, some account of Mr. Schomburgh’s pursuits 
in Guiana, and specimens of his spirited and enthusiastic descriptions of 
extraordinary scenes in that country. He is a true Naturalist ; for his 
science is exact and his observation universal and keen, whatever be the 
object that presents itself, or the spot in which he is placed. Indeed accord- 
ing to the notices given of him, he has shown the direction of his mind by 
being passionately fond of botany from very carly youth, and having had 
a strong love of surveying adventure. 

Guiana seems to have been the principal field of his ardent pursuits, and 
he has brought many wonderful as well as interesting things to light be- 
longing to that region with a graphic pen, and a really picturing pencil. 
The descriptions in the volume before us, and the plates from his drawings, 
are striking illustrations of the twofold and twin capacity. 

Fishes and water-monsters did not come within the main scope of Mr. 
Schomburgh’s researches in Guiana; but as we have intimated, no depart- 
ment of Natural History is indifferent to him; it is imposible for him to 
be thrown upon any territory, or to be allowed the free use of his eyes upon 
any part or kind of God’s creation, without applying all his knowledge and 
energies to its examination. He therefore became an Ichthyologist when 
occasion offered, and has contributed a good deal that is novel or more 
vividly exhibited than ever before, in the present volume, although the his- 
tory may want completeness, owing to being confined to what was actually 
observed. Nevertheless this part of the Library is exceedingly interesting ; 
and had the volume contained nothing more than the thirty-four coloured 
plates, and Mr. Schomburgh’s Introduction, would have been worth more 
than the price of the book as it is, even in this age of cheap publications. 
We now quote two passages, as specimens of the manner in which the 
writer can inform and excite at the same moment: we might add, of the 
way in which he interests you in behalf of the Indians, because he deeply 
sympathizes with them himself, as a former review of some of his publica- 
tions will bear out. 

The natives of Guiana, we learn, are expert fishermen: they have also 
some curious ways of hunting and capturing the inhabitants of their rivers, 
some of these inhabitants being extraordinary enough of themselves. Take 
a description :— | 

“Partly to serve us for economical purposes, but more to satisfy our 
curiosity of witnessing the Indian manner of hunting the arapaima, this 
giant of the fresh-water fishes Irai-i, the Carib chieftain at Currassawaka, 
induced his men to afford us an opportunity. We selected a sunny day, 
when there was more chance that at the heat of noontide one of those fishes 
would rise to the surface. Our party was distributed in five small corials; 
and we proceeded towards the mouth of the steam Currassawaka, where it 
enters the Rupununi. Here we remained stationary, one of the corials 
being put on the watch; and no length of time had elapsed when the signal 
Was given that an arapaima was in sight. All hands were hushed as death ; 
lrai-i and his brother-in-law Dabaero who were considered the stronges 
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and best shots, went forward with their corial and approached the fish as 
nearly as possible, the rest following softly, to be within arrow-shot. There 
stood the sinewy Carib Dabacro, his foot firmly resting upon the bow of 
the corial, his left hand grasping the large bow of tough wamara, his right 
the long arrow, upwards of six feet in length, and armed with a formidable 
iron point. His position, although forced to the unpractised, developed 
the symmetric forms of his figure, unadorned as it was by any art. Only 
those who have witnessed the Indian’s eye when the bow is strung and he 
approaches his intended victim, can have any idea of that expression and 
that fire by which it appears lighted. Irai-i had adopted a similar position, 
when the crack of the bcwstring told us that Dabaero had discharged his 
arrow, and the chief followed his example, but missed, his arrow floating 
on the watcr, while the other disappeared with the monster, The corials 
pulled into the middle of the stream, the eyes of the Indians directed to all 
points to detect the arrow-feather appearing. Their quick eye saw it above 
the water, although it was only for a moment: away went all the corials 
in full chase; and just as it appeared a second time, a second arrow was 
sent into the fish. All was now excitement; and the yell of the Indian, 
the rushing of waters, harrowed up by the quick stroke of the paddles, 
was one of the most enlivening scenes I ever witnessed. Away we went 
where the ex perienced hunters expected to see the fish reappear; and scarcely 
made the tops of the arrows their appearance, when others flew from their 
strings and pierced the arapaima. Down he went again; but the period 
he remained below the surface was much shorter than previously,—a proof 
that he got fatigued ; and when he reappeared, he allowed the first corial 
to come so near that one of the Indians was enabled to give him a stroke 
with a cutlass ;: a few more arrows were discharged at him, and he became 
an easy prey. The question was now, how to get him into a corial, as we 
estimated his length at least six to seven fect, and his weight not less than a 
hundred and fifty pounds. LHe was floated into comparatively shallow 
water: and when one of the corials was got under him, the Indians, who 
were wading in the water, shufiled the corial, with the fish and water in it, 
to and fro until the water had got mostly out and the craft commenced to 
float again ; the rest was baled out; and under the huzza of our Indians 
we returned with our prize to Currassawaka, highly delighted with our sport 
of hunting the arapaima.” 

The roar of alligators :— 

* The large alligators and caymans are the foremost among the inhabit- 
ants of the water which prey upon the fishes. There they lie, like dry 
logs of wood, at the foot of some cataract, their mouth half open, ready to 
snatch and swallow what the increased rapidity of the current should carry 
dgwn the fall. How frequently have we seen them in that situation while 
ascending the upper river Berbice, which beyond all others seemed to 
swarm with these horrid monsters. I have already observed how often 
they tore the fish from our spring-hooks, and carried fish, hook, and line 
away ; and we naturally did not owe them good-will for their stealing 
propensities, which served as an additional proof to what extent their 
depredations must be carried on. And although abundance of fish during 
certain seasons prevails in the rivers of the interior, the cayman is never- 
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theless the most covetous of all animals, and envies every other successful 
fisher. ‘This he gives to understand, particularly by angry growls, if the 
line with the captive is drawn in, and his attempts to intercept the cap- 
tured fish before it be drawn on the land should have proved unsuccessful. 
While we were encamped at the mouth of the river Rewa, or Roiwa, during 
our last expedition, the afternoon of the 21st of October had passed under 
thunder and rain; but at the approach of night Nature lulled herself to 
rest, and only the droppings from the leaves told of the former storm. I 
was lying sleepless in my hammock, and I watched two Indians who had 
their lines out to entrap some hungry fish. <A kilbagre, lured away by 
the tempting bait, had snapped at it; and the fisherman, acquainted by 
the stress on his line of his success, drew the unwilling fish towards the 
canoe, When the roar of a cayman awoke the echo of the woods; and 
rushing towards the course with all his might, he recaptured the fish, as 
the astonished Indians were just on the point of drawing it in; and with 
it went the hook and a great part of the line. At our second night’s camp, 
after we had entered the river Rupununi, the Indians were likewise fish- 
ing; and whenever a fish was caught and drawn towards the canoe, the 
caymans commenced such a roarethut it baffled description. We distinctly 
heard that there were three: first one commenced, when the fish that was 
drawn in began to struggle; and another answered him, until the noise 
was so great that the Indians, as if in self-defence, and to intimidate the 
approaching monsters, set up a shout themselves. Indeed, the roaring of 
a cayman is so strong, that in the still hour of night it may be heard a 
mile off; and there is something awful and indescribable in it: it is not 
the tiger’s growl, the bull’s bellowing, the lion’s roar; it is different from 
all, and really terrific when that sound bursts suddenly upon the ear. I 
might compare it to the snorting of a frightened horse, if the strength of 
that snort could be increased ten—no, twentyfold, in effect.” 





Art. XVIII.—Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap Book, 1842. Fisher & Co. 


A spLenpip and valuable array of Fisher’s Annuals and Pictorials have 
reached us; but so late in the month, that we have room only for the 
shortest notices of them; and indeed one or two must be dismissed with 
the scantiest announcement. 

The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book has claims upon us for precedence, 
and the largest portion of our small space. It awakens associations that 
need not be described. Still, we are bound to state that our predictive 
fears were rash, when we thought, on the departure of the seraphic being 
who presided over this lovely annual visitant and filled it with the out 
bursts of her soul, that it would languish and die. Another spirit of 
kindred birth, and yet with a difference, sustains the life of this favourite, 
with a sweetness, simplicity, and homely truth that none other can rival. 
But we need not tell of Mary Howitt’s manner of song and original teach- 
ings. Suffice it to say that we never found more variety, more that is 
new, more that is good, in her well-known writings than in the present 
lovely volume, 
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The embellishments are much diversified, and are very fine. Oriental 
pieces, with their characteristic magnificence, familiar faces, living beauties, 
&c., are among the very numerous list of embellishments. But these we 
cannot exhibit, and therefore draw upon Mary’s wealth. The following 
poem we have heard much praised, and justly. The subject is the “ Ba- 
zaar of the Fig-Tree, Algiers :”— 


‘¢* Bear me outside the tent; and take, too, my divan: 
Him must I see myself! To-day the caravan 
Arrived from Africa, sayest thou, and brought the news ? 
Bear me outside the tent; for as the faint gazelle 
Rejoices in the stream, so this which he shall tell, 
If he speak true, in me will joy infuse !’ 


The sheik sat by the tent; and thus began the Moor :— 
‘On Algiers’ towers doth wave, old man, the tricolor ; 
Upon its battlements rustles the silk of Lyon ; 
The brisk réveille wakes the streets while day is dim ; 
The horses prance unto the Marsejlles hymn: 
The French come over from Toulon : 


Like flashing lightning, towards the south the host went on ; 
Upon their weapons flash’d the Barbarescan sun ; 

Tunesan sand was blown about their horses’ manes ; 
Teeth-gnashing, took their wives the Kabylen, and fled ; 
Mount Atlas was their hope; and with its hoary head 

Up to the heights the dromedary strains. 


The Moors draw up for fight. Like a sultry furnace glows 
The pass with furious strife; the whirling steam arose. 
Beside the half-rent deer no more the lion stays, 
He can look out that night for other kind of game. 
Allah! Feu! En avant! Right to the summit came 
At once those daring avanturiers ! 


Of gleaming bayonets the mountain wears a crown ; 

Afar o’er all the land, with its cities, they look down, 
From Atlas to the sea, from Tunis unto Fez. 

The cavalry dismount ; with arm on crupper laid, 

Their eyes range all around; from many a myrtle shade 
Arise the tall and slender minarets. 


The almond-tree within the pleasant valley bloweth ; 
Spite of the bare hot rock the spiny aloe groweth; 
Good luck unto his land, the Bey of Titterie! 
There gleams the sea; beyond lies France. The winds coquet 
With the war-flag. The match is to the touchhole set, 
The salvo fired—such a salute had he!’ 


‘’'Tis they!’ exclaimed the sheik ; ‘1 fought upon their side ; 
Fight of the Pyramids! O day of spoil and pride! 
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Red as thy turban were the fords o’ th’ Nile! 
But of their sultan what ?’—He seiz’d the Moor’s right hand ; 
‘ His size, his gait, his eye? Saw’st him in battle stand ? 
His dress?’ The Moor felt in his sash awhile. 


‘ Their sultan found,’ said he, ‘his palace more inviting ; 

A general dared for him the danger—did the fighting ; 
An Aga took for him the mountain-pass by force. 

But on this bright gold-piece of twenty francs thou'lt see 

Their sultan’s head; a French horse-soldier gave it me 
In certain trafficking about a horse.’ 


The Emir took the gold, and long he look’d thereon, 
To see if ’twere the sultan that he long since had known 
In the great desert-fight ; but he only sigh’d, and said, 
‘ These eyes are not his eyes, nor this his forehead fair ; 
This man I do not know! His head is like a pear! 
He whom I mean is not this man indeed!’ ” 





Art. XIX.—VFisher’s Historic Illustrations of the Bible. Division 1V. 
Fisher and Co. 


Encravines from Guercino, Copley, Caracci, West, Rubens, Poussin, 
Jouvenet, Mutiano, and Coypel, and several from some of these masters, 
constitute the illustrations in this Division. We think it is the richest 
portion of the series that we have yet seen. ‘The originals are not only 
master-pieces of these masters, but there is a depth and tone in the plates 
that could not be expected in such acheap work. So much care has been 
taken that the details are brought out, and the very expression of the 
muscles and eyes. How much of truth and life, for example, is there in 
“Martha and Mary,” by Coypel? But we are precluded from saying 
more. 





Art. XX.—The Rhine, Italy, and Greece. Thirty-three Plates. 
Fisher and Co. 


Now completed, this work may be ranked among the most acceptable of 
Fisher’s descriptive and pictured guides to the most remarkable scenes in 
countries, which on account of their scenic, traditional, and historic cha- 
racter, maintain the strongest hold of our memories and imaginations. 
All works of this kind must address themselves to two classes of persons ; 
these classes including the whole, viz., the travelled and the untravelled,— 
recalling the actual, and in a measure satisfying the inquiring. 


—* 





Art. XXI.—Family Secrets ; or Hints to Those who would make Home 
Happy. By Mrs. Extis. Fisher and Co. 


We must return to this work ; it must not be dismissed in a single line, 


— 
— 
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Art. XXII.— The Juvenile Scrap-Book. Sixteen Plates. By Mrs. Ents, 
Fisher and Co. 


As suitable and elegant as any of this lady’s labours of love for the enter- 
tainment and best interests of the young. The middle-aged and the old 
will derive pleasure and profit too from it, if they peruse the beautiful 
volume in a right spirit. 





 onemenens 


Art. XXIII.—Hints to Australian Emigrants. By Peter Cunnincuam, 
Surgeon, R.N. London: Boone. 


Mr. CunninouaAm has heretofore written about Australia, for he is the 
author of a clever book, entitled ‘* Two Years in New South Wales.” The 
present work, however, we take to be one of superior value to the former ; 
at any rate it is one of universal concernment, whatever be the colony to 
which you may bend your course, or the country in which you may abide. 

The Hints are those of a philosophical inquirer, a steady observer, anda 
practical man, who has visited many shores and lands. ‘The principal, or 
rather the sole subject of the work is Husbandry ; and the principle sought 
to be established and illustrated is this, that there is a mode in which that 
comprehensive art may be systematically and profitably applied, whatever 
the region of the world be in which you settle. Englishmen are particularly 
in need of having this principle inculcated upon them, owing to their per- 
tinacity in carrying out with them, and abiding by the habits and practices 
which are approved of in their native land. For instance, there was one 
who emigrated to Australia, and who forgetting even the change of latitude, 
laid out his garden with a southern aspect, which is equivalent to the north 
with us, and gave as his reason that it is the way he had always done. 

Mr. Cunningham of course applies his principle especially to Australia ; 
and by comparison and analogy as respects Egypt, Syria, South America, 
&c., countries as regards soil and climate not very different from the one 
which immediately engages him, he suggests the mode of cultivation, the 
kind of implements, vegetables, and animals best adapted to the southern 
hemisphere. The necessity and the various methods of irrigation are 
points upon which he particularly dwells; but which Englishmen are apt 
to overlook, accustomed as they have been to a moist climate. Engravings 
and explanatory descriptions of artificial helps, such as of water-raising- 
wheels, serve to enhance the usefulness of the book, which is written in a 
clear manner, brevity and pith uniting. We give some examples. 

Hints about a certain grass :— 

** Doob-Grass.—It is not known how or when this grass was introduced 
into New South Wales; but it has made such rapid progress since then 
over the country, as to threaten to supersede, in a great measure, the native 
grasses. 

“Its roots not only strike many feet deep into the soil, but ramify in all 
directions through it, while its tendrils shoot rapidly along the superfices, 
taking root at intervals as they proceed, thus forming a thick network above 
ground as well as below, binding the miry as well as the sandy soils, so as 
to make them passable for both animals and wheel-carriages, and at the 
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same time furnishing places with abundant food for stock, which yielded 
nothing before. 

‘It has also been successfully applied in preventing, by its binding qua- 
lities, the washing away of land by floods, of which the late Mr. Macarthur 
was the first to test its merits in this respect, at Camden. Indeed, from 
the rapidly with which it spreads, it bids fair at no distant period to con- 
vert the numerous wastes of interior Australia into grassy meadows and 
downs; as from the deepness to which it burrows, and the enduring nature 
of its roots, it is so constituted as to defy the severest droughts or floods 
to which the Australian interior is subject, from making any deadly impres- 
sion upon it. 

“Tt would, indeed, be conferring a great future good upon the colony, 
were all travellers into the interior to carry a store of its seeds along with 
them, to scatter at intervals in their route, so as to hasten the covering of 
the present interior wastes with verdure. 

‘It must strike any one who has witnessed the binding effects upon the 
Australian sands, what great benefits would attend its introduction into 
Southern France, which moving sands are fast converting into deserts, as 
its binding qualities would not only arrest their progress, but convert them 
into pasture-downs. 

“The doob grass stands heat and drought infinitely better, but cold 
worse than the native grasses; while it is always the first to show, by its 
leafy shoots of lively green, the influence of a passing shower, as well as 
the longest to reap its benefits. Though much coarser in blade in its wild 
state than the native grasses, yet it improves greatly in this respect by cul- 
tivation—is much relished by cattle, as well as a good fattener of them, 
particularly when its pastures are intermingled with white clover, which 
agrees well with it, while it also makes good hay. 

“Its roots form in some parts of India no small portion of the horse and 
cattle food, and were similarly used in the vicinity of Sydney during the 
great drought terminating in 1829; the horses relishing them much when 
washed and chopped up.” 

About goats :— 

“An Englishman, on visiting the Mediterranean countries, and finding 
goat’s milk nearly everywhere in use, to the exclusion of that of the cow, 
is apt to ascribe this to prejudice: but on further research, he will find 
that it is more digestible than cow’s milk, and hence more suitable to warm 
countries; and that a far greater amount of milk can be obtained from a 
given space of ground pastured by goats than when pastured by cows, in 
consequence of the goat feeding upon many things the cow either would 
not taste or that would prove poisonous to her. 

“The Malta goat frequently gives ten pints of milk per day in the height 
of the milking; while in the case where a milch-cow was required at 
Smyrna, several herds were tried, and the greatest quantity procurable was 
two pints per day from a single cow. 

‘In many parts of Australia, therefore, (particularly in the bushy ground 
near Sydney,) goats might with great advantage supplant the cows for 
milking purposes; while the flesh of some of the breeds, differing little 
from mutton, would still farther enhance their value.” 

VOL. I. (1841.) No. m1. QI 
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Art. XXIV.—Evils and Remedies of the Present System of Popular 
Elections. By J.S. Buckincuam, Ese. London: Whittaker. 


Mr. Bucxincuam’s “ Evils and Remedies,” ‘* with a Sketch of the Quali- 
fications and Duties of Representatives and Constituents,” and also “an 
Address on the Proposed Reforms in the Commerce and Finance of the 
Country,” were got up and published at a very appropriate time. He has 
in fact been lately lecturing in Yorkshire on some of these subjects, the 
newspapers of the province having circulated in the neighbourhood much 
of what is here to be found in a compact form. The whole looks very well 
on paper, and some of the suggestions, we think, might be practically 
advantageous. But still untried theories are the staple of the book, while 
difficulties and flaws become more and more apparent the longer one reflects 
upon most of his remedies. 

Our attention has been called to one passage which we shall cite as an 
example of the unsatisfactory sort to which we have referred. Mr. B. does 
not approve of the Ballot; but he has a wonderfully complex and unwork- 
able mode of secret voting to recommend in its stead. This is it,— 

“The Registrar, having a card containing the names of the several can- 
didates printed on it in a clear and uniform manner, should then provide a 
sufficient number of these to furnish one to every elector; which, for 
security, should be forwarded to him through the post-office, enclosed in a 
printed circular directing him to draw his pen through the names of the 
candidates for whom he wished to give his vote; then to put the card ina 
blank envelope, seal it, and inscribe his name with his own hand on the 
outside of such envelope, so that it might give assurance of its coming from 
him as a registered elector; and then to put the whole in an ordinary let- 
ter-cover, addressed to the Registrar, at his office, and send it, for security, 
through the post-office, on the following day. 

“On the day appointed, the letters are delivered by the post, at the 
office of the Registrar himself; his two assistants and an agent of each 
candidate being present to see justice done to all. The outer seal is first 
broken, and the first enclosures, with the voter’s autograph signature on 
each cover, are arranged alphabetically, as they come out, (the cards con- 
taining his vote being still kept secret in the second enclosure, which is 
still sealed up.) When all are thus disposed of, the next process will be 
the opening of the registration book, the cailing over from it the names of 
the voters, according to their alphabetical entry; the comparison of the 
autograph signature of each person on the letter-cover with the autograph 
signature of the same person in the book to establish their identity, reject- 
ing for future inquiry any duplicates, or forgeries, or doubtful names—if 
any of either indeed, under such a system, should be likely to occur. 

‘* The verification of the signatures being completed, the next step would 
be the opening of the inner sealed covers, throwing the printed cards into 
one box and the written envelopes into another; which, for the perfect 
security of secrecy, might be done by youths, under the check of the parties 
already acting as Registrar and assistants, or blindfolded, if that were 
deemed necessary, as in the case of drawing tickets in a lottery, to prevent 
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any one from seeing out of which particular envelope any particular card 
was taken.” 

Here is a scheme which the ingenious reader may take up as an exercise 
in which his knowledge of mankind will necessarily be applied; and then 
he will most probably find himself in a position to pronounce on the prac- 
ticability and the advantages of this secret system. 








Art. XXV.—Sir Edward Seaward's Narrative of his Shipwreck, and 
consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Carribean Sea. Edited 
by Miss Jane Porter. 3rd Edition. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 


Tue title further says that the book gives “a detail of many extraordi- 
nary and highly interesting events in his life, from the year 1733 to 1749. 
As written in his own diary.” Third Edition! But this is not all. Miss 
Porter has given a new preface, the gist of which is that the Narrative is 
genuine. We cannot say yea, nor nay; but this we can declare, that 
those who were too young to think of adventures by flood and field some 
ten years ago, when this remarkable work first appeared, as well as all 
those more aged persons who may have hitherto remained ignorant of its 
character, will do themselves an injustice if they allow any other book of 
entertainment and instructive adventure to take precedence of this in the 
course of their reading. 





Art. XXVI.—The Demagogue. A Comedy in Five Acts. Printed by 
Stephen Goggin. 


By a young man, we understand. But although bearing marks of juve- 
nility, such as sometimes a plethora of words, and obtrusive common- 
places, there is knowledge, humour, and good writing in ‘The Demagogue.” 
The author, we think, has got his foot upon the dramatic ladder; so that 
larger acquaintance with himself and the world, together with literary 
culture, may elevate him to a commanding height among the sons of the 
Comic Muse. 





Art. XX VII.—Annotations on some of the Messianic Psalms. Vol. XXXII. 
of the Biblical Cabinet. 


Turse Annotations are taken from the Commentary of Rosenmuller, a 
critical work of high character on the Hebrew text of those Psalms that 
most pointedly picture the coming of the Redeemer. There is also a Latin 
version with Notes by Dathe, that will be of much service to students who 
are not proficients in the Hebrew. The work is translated by Robert 
Johnston, who in a Preface gives us notices of the advancement of Hebrew 
scholarship amongst divines, and also a sketch of German Rationalism. 
Besides, an Introduction is prefixed, by Hengstenberg, which bears closely 
and with the command of great resources, upon the Messianic prophecies. 
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Art. XXVIII.— Tales of| the Moor. By Josias Homety. Containing 
Reginald Arnolf, Tom Stirlington, §&c. London: Simpkin. 


** Jostras Homely,”’ it appears, is the poetic title of plain prosaic John Brad- 
ford, a Devonshire man, who has had the luck to obtain a long list of 
patrons in the shape of subscribers to his small volume, which after a fashion 
of his own, is a patch-work of poetry and prose. The former, is in the 
shape of blank verse, and is the most readable of the melange. It evinces 
some warmth of interest towards local scenery, traditions, and legends ; 
but as respects poetry, it should never have been published beyond the 
province where the people are prepared to sympathize fully with whatever 
is suggested, however feebly. Josias is somewhat ambitious to exhibit his 
learned reading ; and he also contemplates great ends to be achieved by 
his imaginings. The prose parts are utterly puerile in manner and matter. 





Art. XXIX.—One Simple Rule determining the Vrench Genders, illus- 
trated by four versified lines. By Acnities ARBITEs. 


Ir will require an attentive perusal or study of this thin tome to under- 
stand and appreciate its principles and lessons. We shall merely state 
that by means of four versified lines, and illustrated by the masculine 
nouns in the history of Napoleon, and by the feminine nouns in the history 
of Elizabeth, a person, we think, may speedily obtain a knowledge of 
some widely governing principles, and an acquaintance with rules and 
results that will very much facilitate his study of the French language, 
and his acquaintance with some of its more perplexing anomalies. 





Art. XXX.—The Poet ; or, the Invocations, §c. of a Madman. 


‘‘Tue Invocations, Lamentations, Warnings, Criticisms, Thoughts and 
Ravings of a Madman.” A strange medley of nonsense and the violations 
of all rules. Still there are gleams here and there of original talent. There 
is method in the madness of this writer. 





Art. XXXI.—A Treatise on the Calculus of Variations. By R. Assott. 
2nd Edition. London: Ostell. 


An intricate subject treated by a subtie and perspicuous author. 





